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Am.  I.— THE  DANUIHAN  Tit  I  NCI  PARTIES. 

1.  lloumania,  after  the  Treaty  of  Fan’s,  of  March  150,  ISriCJ.  ]iy  P* 
Bocresco  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Koycr-Collard.  l*aris.  l8f)G. 

1!.  2'he  Abolition  of  Serfdom  in  the  Fanuhian  Principalities.  By  A. 
G.  Golesco.  Baris.  lSe>t). 

y.  Letters  on  Hungary  and  lioumania.  Baris.  1851. 

4.  Pastern  A  (fairs  :  lie-organization  of  the  Fanuhian  Provinces. 

Baris.  i850. 

5.  The  History  of  the  Pighteenth  Century.  By  B.  V.  8chlosscr. 

Heidelberg.  1813. 

At  the  Vienna.  Conferenecs  of*  1855,  on  flie  motion  of  the 
])leiiipo(entiarv  of  Louis  Buoimj)arte,  a  ju’oject  was  worked  out 
according  towliieli  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  were  to  be  endowed 
with  an  independence  similar  to  that  bc'stowed  uj)on  8erviu. 
At  the  same  time,  the  French  envoy  ])roposed  elfecting  a  union, 
administrative  as  well  as  political,  of  tin;  two  Brincijialilies.  The 
representatives  of  the  other  contracting  powers  lent  willing 
ears;  or,  at  least  offered  no  show'  of  resistance  to  these  j>ro- 
j>osals.  Kussia,  in  so  acting,  jirobably  thought  she  was  assisting 
in  a  further  humiliation  of  her  traditional  toe,  the  dark. 
Prussia  acquii‘SC(‘d  from  her  sense  ot  confidiuiec  in  tin;  profound 
wisdom  of  the  Czar.  Austria,  at  that  iiino  all-powerful  in  the 
Panubian  Ihincipalities,  by  reason  of  her  military  ocmipation 
there,  did  not  care  to  dissent  1‘rom  the  proposition,  lier  own 
ambition  leading  her  to  entertain  hopes  of  securing  the  new 
throne  of  united  Moldo-AVallachia  for  one  of  her  archdukes. 
Sardinia,  in  her  consent,  was  actuated,  no  doubt,  tnnn  a  wish  ol 
creating  a  ])reccdent  for  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality  and 
N.s. — VOL  I.  ^  ^ 
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in(le])en(k‘nce.  England,  lastly,  iiegloetefl  to  ol)j('ct,  eitlier  from 
apathy  or  from  subserviency  to  her  Ereiieh  ally.  In  fact,  it  w;is 
(juietly,  and  well-nip^h  unanimously,  arranj^-ed  by  their  sc'voral 
excellencies,  each  for  his  own  ])articular  reason,  that  the  ( )tt(umni 
empire  should  be  denuded  of  two  of  its  most  fertile  deptii- 
denci(‘s. 

The  betrayed  Turk  alone,  very  naturally  did  not  share  this 
o^)inion.  The  government  of  the  lV)rte  protested  against  aiiv 
diminution  of  its  sovereigntv,  and  lirmlv  reivised  to  consent  to 
the  severance  of  its  Moldo- Wallachian  lief  from  the  r(‘st  of 


the  empire. 

At  the  Paris  Congress,  ISob,  the  question  was  treat('d  lU'arlv 
in  the  same  spirit  as  in  1805,  at  ATenna.  The  Porte  olliaid 
the  same  expostulation  as  the  year  before.  Since  tlien,  howc'vci’, 
the  aspect  of  athiirs  has  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Itussia  and  France,  it  is  true,  still  stand  together,  idottin^*  to 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  Danubian  count ih's  from 
Turkev, — a  circumstance  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  Count 
Paul  t\iss(‘letl*,  to  whose  eiibrts  Russia  owes  her  former  ('xtent 


of  iniliuMice  in  the  Principalities,  is  at  this  moment  the  Czar's 
ambassador  at  Paris.  Prussian  policy,  also,  so  far  as  it  ex(‘reiscs 
any  Euro})ean  authority,  still  pursues  the  same  aim,  in  common 
with  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Tuileries.  Sardinia, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  has  lost  much  of  the  position 
it  held  during  that  time  in  the  arena  of  European  politics; 
but,  within  the  sjdicre  of  its  own  immediate  influence,  tlie 
court  of  Turin  continues  to  maintain  its  oj)inions  of  the  Vii  nna 
Congress.  It  is  coiitlrmed  in  them  by  the  flattering  insinuations 
of  the  Pussian  dijdomacy. 

Ihigland  and  Austria,  however,  within  the  last  few  months 


have  gradually  more  and  more  oj)posed  the  project  of  creating 
an  “  independent  Roumania.^’  In  Ehigland,  tlie  jmblic  press 
has  of  late  enteri'd  somewlmt  more  deeply  into  the  question. 
The  mon'  it  has  inquirt‘d  into  it,  the  wicler  has  the  conviction 
spread  of  the  manifold  dangers,  and  comj)aratively  small  and 
dubious  advantages,  that  would  accrue  to  Europe  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  juditical  relations  whi(di  bind  Abddavia  and 


A\  allachia  to  the  government  of  Constantinople. 

It  will  be  ai)i>arent  from  the  above,  that  at  ]>resent  there  are 
three  despotic  powers — Russia,  France,  and  lhaissia,  and  <»nc 
constitutional  government — Sardinia,  in  favour  of  the  sclnune 


of  union  and  independence.  The  opposite  view  is  lield  by  one 
constitutional  ])ower — England,  and  two  despotic  governments 
— Turkey  and  Austria.  This  chaotic  division  of  alliances  may, 
IX'rhaps,  appear  to  many  sufficiently  bewildering  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactorv  conclusion  on  the  merits 
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of  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  we  ratlicr  incline  to  tlio  o]>inion 
that  this  niedley  of  interests  allows  of  llie  question  being  treated 
with  greater  ease  and  absence  of  prejudice. 

At  a  tirst  glance,  tlie  formation  of  a  llouman  state  would 
seem  to  be  a  desirable  evimt,  even  when  considered  witli  n  fe- 
rence  to  its  probable  bearing  on  Unssia.  The  popidation  of 
Moldo-AVallachia  is  of  a  race  distinct  from  that  wliich  con¬ 
stitutes  the  bulk  of  the  ^Inscovite  empire.  Consequently,  it 
might  be  advanced,  not  without  a  certain  plausibility,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  liouman  state  would  tend  to  clu'ck  the  ])ro- 
gress  of  llussian  Pan-Sclavism.  Let  us,  however,  carefully 
dissect  this  theory,  and  discover  what  real  strength  it  contains. 

That  Ihissia  exercises  a  poweiful  influence  by  the  vast 
extension  of  the  Sclavonian  stock,  is  a  tact  universally  a(*know- 
ledged.  Any  ethnological  map  will  show  how  the  tribes  of  that 
origin  not  only  spread  over  ^luscovy  Ih'oper,  but  are  also 
scattered  over  parts  of  Ihiropean  Turkey  and  Hungary.  In 
Turkey,  the  Sclavonian  element  ])rcdominates  throughout  S('rvia 
and  ^loutcnegro.  There,  therefore,  the  Uussian  ju’opaganda  is 
most  active  and  successful.  This  large  extension  of  a  kindnd 
race  from  the  centre  of  Russia  into  the  lunirt  of  the  Ottoman 


dominions,  is  undoubtedly  a  danger  to  Europe;  for,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  majority  of  Sclavonian  tribe's  arc  so  dei'jdy  im¬ 
mersed  in  superstition  and  barbarism,  that  tlu'v  ari'  easily 
converted  into  willing  tools  of  a  crafty  despotism.  The  Sela- 
vonian  movements  of  Jellachich,  Hurbau,  and  Stratiiniroviteh 
in  1(S4S  and  lS4i)  —  movements  which  aided  in  making  the 
grave  of  Hungarian  lilxTty,  and  similar  i^ni-Sclavist  intrigiu  s 
in  llohemia  in  184S — intrigues  which  proved  the  iiiiishing  blow 
to  the  struggles  for  IVeedom  of  tin*  (ierman  juoviiues  of 
Austria — are  still  too  fresh  in  the  luemorv  of  all  those  who 


Iiave  studied  tlu'  history  of  1848,  to  nee'd  any  recapitulation. 

With  these  expi'rii'iices  at  liand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  up  bulwarks  against  tlu*  Pan-S<*lavist 
invasion,  by  means  of  nationalities  different  oi*  opposed  to  tliat 
stock.  The  Magyar  and  the  Tui'k  (U'€  such  nationalities.  In 
them,  Central  Ivirope  ])ossesses  allies  against  lUissia  aiid  lu*r 
avow(‘d  or  secret  agents.  Howc'Vt'r,  not  only  Magyars  aiid 
ttttomans,  but  also  the  Latin  race  inhabiting  the  1  hniuhian 
provinces,  would  aiqx'ar  to  have  a  eonmion  interest  willi  (  entral 
Europe  in  op])osing  Musi'ovite  encioacdiments.  ln(b*(*d,  by  a 
lucky  geographical  chance,  the  ^Ioldo-^^  allachitins  are  wedged 
in,  like  a  dividing  wall,  bc'twcen  the  Ndavonians  of  the  nortli 
and  the  south, — between  those  under  Itussian  rule  and  tlK)8(* 
suhje('t  to  the  Porte.  To  strengthen  the  inde])en(lence  of  the 
Moldo-Wallachians  would  thus  appear,  on  the  first  hurried 
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t^laiicc,  a  consiimiiuitioii  both  desirable  and  necessary.  And  no 
lack  of  urgiiinents  have,  in  fact,  been  advanced  to  this  purj)ose, 
all  of  them  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  those  who  j ml j^e 
from  hasty  premises.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  liouiuuns 
of  the  Trincipalities  are  “  the  veritable  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Homans;’’  that  “the  language  they  sj)eak  is  a  l.atin 
dialect  that  they  “  widely  differ  in  character  from  tlie  sur¬ 
rounding  Selavonians  and  that,  under  a  national  administra¬ 
tion,  they  would  form  no  slight  impediment  to  the  advance  of 
Northern  A utocracy . 

Fair  and  plausible  as  this  line  of  argument  may  seem,  we 
must  still  offer  a  few  objections. 

We  will  not  here  deeply  iiupiire  into  the  Moldo-Wallaeliian 
claim  to  a  classic  origin.  Fertainly,  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  show,  judging  the  question  ethnologically,  that  the  thinly 
sown  Latin  race  of  the  ancient  Dacians  became,  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  immediately  following  the  fall  of  the  Roman  enq)in‘, 
so  swallowed  iq)  or  modified  by  the  invasions  of  Cloths, 
Kunians,  I’etchenegs,  and  a  flood  of  Tartar  tribes,  that  any 
remnants  of  the  original  Roman  element  must  have  been  eoiii' 
pletely  re-moulded.  The  Principalities  have  always  served  as 
one  of  the  great  gateways  through  which  the  tide  of  migration 
flowed.  Kach  roll  of  that  human  ocean  left  its  impress  behind. 
Thus,  the  “  purity  of  their  ])edigree”  is  not  the  best  claim  for 
the  Moldo-^^  allachians  to  advance  for  national  independence. 

d'liis,  however,  is  not  the  chief  point  in  quest io»i.  It  is  not 
any  antiquarian  consideration  of  ethiu>logical  claims,  but  the 
urgent  political  wants  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live,  that  ought  to 
furnish  us  with  reasons  for  a  sound  judgment  of  the  cause  beloiv  us. 

And  here,  first  and  foremost,  it  must  be  said  that  from  a 
general  European  point  of  view,  it  appears  scarcely  wise  to 
uiortallv  offend  Turkey — as  vet  the  stroimest  anti-Russian 
element  in  the  East — by  inflicting  on  her  a  violent  spcdiation  ot 
her  Danubian  dependencies  ;  thufi  nmkimj  the  Porte 
to  an f/  further  resi:>tanee  against  Paasia.  It  was  the  Turk  who, 
in  ISj  L  in  s})ite  of  all  dissuasion  and  menace  from  corrupted 
European  diplomacy,  drew  the  sword  to  defend  Moldo-Wallachia. 
During  a  wlnde  year,  the  Turks  sustained  this  struggle  at  their 
own  risk,  and  shrunk  not  from  sacrificing  iu  the  cause  the  hloml 
and  treasure  of  their  nation.  It  was  only  after  the  Russian 
armv  was  beaten  on  the  Danube,  that  tiie  Western  Powers 
eiiteiTHl  the  lists,  and  stood  beside  the  Turk  in  a  contest  involving 
the  interests  of  all  Europe.  The  world  knows  that,  when 
offering  their  succour  to  the  Porte,  the  Western  I'owers  promised 
iu  a  solemn  treaty,  to  keep  faith  with  their  ally.  If  Kurope 
now  would  violently  tear  awav  from  Turkey  those  verv  Priiici- 
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palitlos,  for  the  dofonoe  of  which  England  and  France  announced 
tliat  they  appeared  in  arms  in  the  East,  such  a  flagrant  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  very  iiiade(]uately  described  as  a  breacli  of  confidence, 
and  miglit  well  merit  a  mucli  severer  condemnation.  From 
sucli  monstrous  treachery  tlie  government  of  Constantinople 
would,  no  doubt,  take  warning  how  it  again  stands  in  the  broach, 
and  bears  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  the  Russian  giant. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  a  humiliation  and  curtailment  of  the 
Ottoman  power  is  more  than  an  international  crime  :  it  is  a 
political  fault,  being  as  much  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of 
sound  policy  as  it  is  with  good  faith.  The  nations  of  Europe 
could  hardly  expect  henceforward  but  that  the  betrayed  Porte 
would  decline  to  conclude  alliances  with  them.  All  their  oilers 


of  so-called  friendship  and  military  co-operation  would  be  held 
at  Constantinople  as  so  many  delusions,  mockeries,  and  snares. 
The  influence  of  Russia  in  the  East  would  jjrow  in  the  same 
ratio  as  Ottoman  confidence  in  Frankish  honour  would  diminish. 


And,  after  all,  this  terrible  risk  would  Ix'  incur nxl  to  promote 
a  political  experiment,  the  issue  of  which  is  more  than  doubtful. 
For,  well  weighing  eviTV  chance,  the  t)roject  of  a  separate 
Kouman  state,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  constituted,  is 
fraught  with  more  danger  than  advantage.  It  offers  far  gn'ater 


certaintv  of  failure  than  success. 

4 


While  we  have  before  our 


eyes  the  evidence  of  the  resolute  and  courageous  attitude  Turkey 
maintains  against  Russia,  we  have  no  guarantee  whatever  as 
to  the  part  an  independent  ^loldo-Wallachia  would  assume. 
The  reason  of  this  want  of  security  is  obvious  enough.  In  spite 
of  the  difference  between  Sclavonian  and  Latin  nationality. 


Kussia  possesses  even  now  in  the  Danubian  provinces  important 

centres  of  influence,  fff  the  boyard  ai’i>tocracy,  the  * 

ten  thousand”  are  almost  all  sworn  to  the  Pussian  interest. 


Among  the  peasants,  there  is  no  vestige  of  political  or  national 
feeling.  They  are  easily  made  the  dupes  of  intrigm's  through 
their  priests.  A  middle  (dass,  properly  so  speak ing^  does  not. 
exist  in  Moldo-Walhudiia.  These  are  elements  which  certainly 
form  no  counterpoise  against,  but  would  seem  rather  to  be 
favourable  to,  the  encroachments  of  ambitious  Autocrats. 

The  similarity  of  rtdigion  between  the  Russian  and  the  Rou- 
man — both  being  (ire<‘0-Catholic — is  another  circumstances  not 
to  be  overlooked.  The  dhirk,  on  the  contrary,  both  by  national 
descent  and  by  religion,  is  the  natural  enemy  e>f  the  Muscovite. 
It  may  be  fairly  argued  from  thcsi'  premises  that  the  Ottoinan 
race  olfers,  as  yet,  more  guarantees  to  hold  its  ground  against 
the  Russian  than  the  untried  Rouman. 

From  a  liberal  point  of  view  we  may  further  remark  that  the 
establishment  of  an  ijidependent  Roumania  would  rather  tend 
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to  delay  for  an  indelinitc  period,  than  to  faeilitate,  the  advent  ot 
true  progress  in  the  Danubian  countries.  Let  us  suppose  tlie 
ease  of  a  united  Moldo-Wallaeliia,  under  a  government  of  its 
own.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  probable  consequences  thereof. 
The  newly  constituted  political  body  would  naturally  be  retrarded 
with  aversion  by  Turkey  —  for  it  is  difhcult  to  suppose  that 
Turkey  would  willingly  aecpiic'sce  in  a  diminution  of  her  power. 
The  new-fangled  state  would  be  watched  with  a  jealoiis  (we  bv 
Austria — for  Austria  has  a  llouman  population  both  in  the 
lUikovina  and  Traiissylvania,  and  must  consequently  b('  a})])re- 
hensive  of  a  Roumaii  pro})aganda.  Thus  rcgard(‘d  in  a  hostile 
si)irit  by  two  sides,  where  would  ^loldo-Wallaehia  turn  for 
counttiiance  and  aid?  An  alliance  with  a  free  Hungary  is  as 
yet  impossible.  Kqually  so  with  a  free  Poland.  AVith  no  other 
resources,  the  weakly  otfsj)ring  of  European  di])lomacy  would 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Czar,  trusting  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  European  powers  woidd  prove  strong  enough  to  protect 
it  from  the  penalties  of  such  a  dangerous  inclination  I 

In  other  words,  Koumania  would  be  a  second  Greece — a  mere 
cat’s-paw  of  Russia.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  could  only 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  both  AIoldo-NVallachia  and  Turkey  in  general. 
The  latt(‘r,  edged  in  by  ])retender  states  and  rebellious  vassals 
— such  as  Greece!  Alontenegro  I  S('rvia  !  the  llanubian  pro¬ 
vinces  I  h’gypt  I  Kurdistan! — would  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
a  catastrophe  of  which  the  policy  of  the  Winter  Palace  could 
not  fail  to  reap  every  advantage.  AVhat  benefit,  therefore,  can 
the  most  sanguine  anticipate  to  the  liberal  cause  from  this  new 
territorial  arrangement  ? 

Let  us,  however,  assume,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  new 
government  of  Hueharest  or  Jassy  would  keep  aloof  from  Russia, 
— that  it  would  tread  on  the  road  of  social  and  ])olitical  reform, — 
that  it  would  adopt  as  its  first  princijdes  the  supi)rcssi()n  of 
feudalism,  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  the  substitution 
of  a  free  proprietorship  for  the  glebe  slavery  that  now  prevails 
among  the  people  ?  Wdiat  even  then  would  be  the  consequence  .** 

AVhy,  with  the  existing  ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  with  the 
predominating  intlucnce  of  the  Greco-Catholic  j)riests,  and  the 
want  of  a  free-minded  middle  class,  the  nobles  would  in  a  very 
short  time  be  again  triumphant.  Furious  at  the  intended  cur¬ 
tailment  of  their  feudal  rights,  they  would  once  more  sell  the 
coiuitrv  to  the  Cossack.  The  good  intentions  of  a  few  well- 
meaning  men  would  be  swejit  away  before  the  storm  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  reaction, — a  ri'action  which  would  of  course  be  openly 
aidi'd  and  abetted  bv  Russia. 


At  prc'sent,  with  Turkey  firmly  exercising  its  supremacy  over 
the  Danubian  countries,  the  Muscovite  leanings  of  the  great 
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boVcird  faiiiilit-'S  are  still  kept  cUnvii  to  some  extent :  for  the 
Porto  has  a  certain  etiiciont  mode  of  dealing  with  traitors. 
Let,  howev'er,  Ottoman  supremacy  he  weakened,  and  the  door 
will  b(i  opened  wide  to  every  desei’iptioii  of  Muscovite  iiitriji^ue. 

Tlie  danger  which  the  establislinu'iit  of  an  independent  Uou- 
maiiia  would  offer  to  the  territorial  intej^rity  even  of  llnnji^ary, 
is  not  the  least  of  tlie  ohjeetions  wo  entertain.  In  snl)se(|nent 
para^raplis  this  point,  whicli  is  of  interest  to  all  advocates  of 
Continental  freedom,  will  be  dilated  on  more  fully.  We  coniine 
our  remai’ks  here  to  assorting  that  every  disarrangement  of  the 
mat)  Turkey  a])pears  to  us  premature  so  long  as  Central 
Eurot)e  is  still  enslaved  by  despotic  dynasties,  which  are  unwil¬ 
ling  or  nnahle  to  coniiteraet  ILissian  ])olicy.  AVith  a  free 
Germany,  a  free  Poland,  and  a  free  Ilnngarv,  there  would  bo 
no  dangc'r  in  re-organizing  the  Danuhian  and  Ihdkan  countries. 
Ihit  with  Germany,  Hungary,  and  J\)land  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Czar  and  the  Czar\s  minions,  it  would  be  far  sounder  t>olicy  to 
leave  the  map  of  Turkey  as  it  is. 

Alter  this  introduction,  we  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  the 
historicid  and  dijdomatic  aspect  of  tlie  (picstion. 

thie  of  the  most  powerl'nl  arguments  the  advocates  of  the 
union  and  indepc'iidence  of  Moldo- Wallachia  bring  forward  is 
taken  from  the  treaties  of  P]9d,  14(10,  1514,  and  LV20,  which 
the  Porte  concluded  with  the  then  ruling  princes  of  the  Hanu- 
biaii  countries.  The  adherents  of  the  lionman  idea  of  the  day 
declare  these  treaties  to  be  still  legally  in  force,  and  diaw  from 
them  most  important  points  against  the  riglit  of  Tnrkfy  to 
interfere  in  Aloldo-AVallachiaii  matters,  and  against  Turkish 
su])remacy  in  general. 

Pefore  entering  more  fully  into  these  treaties,’^  we  must 
make  here  a  nmiark  as  to  the  date  of  their  conelnsion.  d’hat  ol 
1404,  drawn  u])  at  Nicopoli,  betwetai  llayazid  T.  Jlderim,  and 
Alir(*(‘a  I.  of  Aloldavia,  was,  as  an  historical  refeience  will  show, 
sigiK'd  not  less  than  sixty  f/v/u's  Ik  fore  CouxtoHf  mojile  cveti  hud 
become  an  Ottoniun  citf/  I  Tliose  of  1460  and  1514  wercMlrawu 
up  at  a  time  when  llosnia,  J^i)irns,  and  sciveral  other  countries 
which  form  now  the  most  integral  parts  of  4’urk(‘y,  had  yet  to 
be  con(jner(‘d  by  Turkish  arms  I  This  sim])le  stattanent  will  go 
far  to  show  the  value  of  the  “  treaties’’  in  its  true  light. 

1  he  Ottoman  empire,  it  cannot  he  forg(>tten,  is  a  political 
creation  comparatively  of  recent  date  in  tln^  history  of  hiirojK*. 
H  the  early  transactions  by  whi(4i  it  was  gradually  ionnd(‘d, 
were  to  be  taken  us  the  basis  ol  its  present  constitution,  the 
natural  consecjnence  must  be,  that  the  ( Ottoman  dominions  arc 
to  Ih*  broken  up,  or  at  least  so  far  cripj)l('d  as  to  be  nnworth} 
any  longer  of  the  name  of  an  empire.  It  would  be  as  well  to 
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declare  at  once  that  the  Byzantine  laws  are  the  only  ones 
recognised  by  Kuropean  diplomatists,  and  that  the  Turkish  rule 
is  an  invasion  which  must  he  repelled  at  all  risks  and  hazards. 
This  would  be  a  more  straightforward  and  honest  procedure 
than  to  attempt  to  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  by  reviving  detiinct  clauses  in  media3val  documents,  and 
other  pettifogging  (piihblcs. 

Still,  we  will  dispassionately  inquire  into  the  contents  even  of 
these  alleged  treaties.  Lid  us  see  whether,  after  all,  they  really 
do  bear  out  the  assertion  that  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  two  Danuhian  provinces  has  been  guaranteed  by  them. 

The  first  question  to  solve  is — Does  any  treaty  ”  at  all  exist 
in  the  sense  we  attach  to  that  word  ? 

'Fhe  answer  is,  emphatically, — no  I 

The  treaties  between  the  Sultans  and  the  princes  of  AVallachia 
and  Moldavia  were  not  trc'aties  between  equal  powers.  They  were 
not  treaties  even  in  the  sense  of  those  conventions  concluded 
between  the  haughty  Bomans  of  old  and  their  allies,  or,  more 
correctly  spc'aking,  prott'fjrs.  They  wore  merely  Cdpituhifioniiy 
by  which  a  weak  power,  on  the  brink  of  annihilation,  sought  to 
obtain  some  concessions  and  favours  from  the  irresistible  invader. 


Indeed,  “  (‘a])itulations,”  and  not  “treaties,”  is  the  propiu*  word 


by  which  they  were  originally  designated.  An  unbiassed  perusal 
of  thes('  documents  will,  moreover,  make  perfectly  apparent  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  coneeivinl. 

“  Through  our  great  clemency  ” — the  document  of  Idbd,  for 
instance,  commences  —  “we  (the  Sultan)  (Ici<in  to  rm/vey// that 


the  Principality  of  Wallachia,  uhich  h((s  been  auhjcHrd  to  oor 
/e/re,  shall  govern  itself  after  its  own  laws,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Wallachia  shall  be  permit  fed  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war,  and  of  deciding  questions  of  the  life  and  death 
of  his  subjects.”  (\ni  this,  we  ask,  be  construed  into  the  lan¬ 


guage  of  a  treaty  between  two  powers  ?  Is  it  not  more  tlie  tone 
assumcHl  by  a  eompieror,  who,  from  some  political  motive,  thinks 
prudent  to  abstain  from  further  pressing  on  a  country  that 
already  lies  at  his  h  et  ? 

In  Articles  2  and  of  this  same  document,  some  important 
privileges  are  granted  to  Wallachia.  It  is  stipulated  that  all 
Christians,  who,  after  having  embraced  the  religion  of  ^loham- 
med,  should  return  to  Wallachia,  and  then  again  become  Phi  'is- 
tiars,  are  not  to  be  persecuted  for  so  doing.  In  the  same  way, 
all  N\  allachians  who  should  pass  from  their  country  into  the 
possessions  directly  subjected  to  the  Turkish  sceptre,  are  to  be 
held  exempt  from  the  harafeh,  and  other  contributions.  Art.  4 


lastly  stipidated  that  the  Christian  princes  of  Wallachia  w(‘re  to 
Vk^  elected  by  the  metropolitan,  the  boyards,  and  the  “nation. 
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But  in  Art.  5,  the  Sultan  ])lainly  declares  ap^ain  that  lie  has 
granted  all  these  privileges  from  his  sovereign  mercy  and  for- 
hearance,  and  he  signitieantly  continues — “  As  we  have  inscribed 
the  Prince  of  Wallaehia  on  the  ninsfer-ro/t  of  onr  other  suiuKirrs, 
he,  too,  must  pay  annually  to  our  Imperial  treasury,  three 
thousand  red  piastres  of  the  country,  or  tive  Imndred  silver 
piastres  of  our  coin.”  Now,  considering  that  this  charter — for, 
a  treaty,  we  re})cat,  it  is  neither  in  spirit  nor  letter — was  granted 
tiill  sixty  years  before  the  capture  of  Consttnitino])le,  it  must  bo 
owned  that  the  position  of  the  Prince  of  Wallachia  does  not 
appear  in  that  document  to  have  been  a  very  intluential  or 
pros])erous  one,  taking  his  place  as  he  did  with  the  other 
“  subjects  ”  of  the  Sultan  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  compioror. 
What  traces  have  we  here  of  the  “sovereignty”  of  Wallachia, 
which  the  advocat('S  of  the  Pnionist  sclumie  would  have  us 


believe  had  been  secured  by  the  capitulations  ? 

The  document  of  MOO,  drawn  up  at  Adriano])le  by  ^foliam- 
nicd  IP,  for  the  benetit  of  Vlad  V.,  Prince  of  \\hdlaehia,  exhibits 
the  country  in  a  hardly  less  dependent  position.  It  is  true 
some  further  stipulations  are  more  exidicitly  stipulated  in  favour 
of  the  Principality.  The  local  administration  of  Wallacliia  is 
guarantec'd  the  free  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  a  promise  is 
given  that  no  Mussulman  mosque  shall  ever  be  erected  on 
Uallachian  territoiy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan 
takes  tlie  country  under  bis  and  his  successors’  ])ermanent  “  su¬ 
premacy  ;  ”  and  instead  of  the  former  pavTuent  of  three  thousand 
piastre's  annually,  he  now  levi(\s  “a  tiihnte  of  Zc//  thousand.” 

The  j)rivileges  granted  to  Bogdan,  Prince  of  Moldavia,  by 
Selim  P,  ill  the  document  of  loBl,  are  similar  to  those  confern'd 
upon  Wallachia.  ^loldavia  having  submitted  without  an  armed 
struggle,  it  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  being  styled  a  con¬ 
quered  country  by  the  ’furkish  rulers;  whilst  in  speaking  of 
Wallachia  in  the  capitulations,  no  such  consideration  is  shown. 
However,  in  Art.  9,  it  is  said  that,  “e/.s‘  a  i^njn  of  i^uhmtmonf^ 
.Alold  avia  must  engage  to  send  every  year  to  the  Porte,  ‘M)y 
two  ^loldavian  boyards,”  the  sum  of  four  thousand  I  urkish 
ducats,  that  is,  eleven  thousand  piastres,  as  well  as  Ibrty  lalcons, 
and  Ibrty  marcs  in  foal.  Art.  l<h  moreover,  stipulati's  that, 
in  case  ot*  preparations  for  war  on  the  part  of  ’furkey,  the  Prince 
of  Moldavia  is  bound  “to  furnish  the  Imperial  army  wliatever 
contingent  may  be  demanded  of  him.”  riiis  stipulation,  in 
point  of  fact,  allowed  the  Porte  to  draw  an  unlimited  nuinbcr 
of  lighting  men  from  the  Princi])alities.  Ihe  document  ot  loJlt, 


01  lighting  men  trom  the  iTincipaiiries.  i  ne  (n>euiiium.  ui 
granted  by  Sultan  Soliman  IP,  to  Peter  Hares,  Prince  of 
Moldavia,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  repetition  of  tliat  of  loi*/. 
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Tlic  only  remarkable  passage  in  it  is  tliat  of  Art.  9,  wliich 
styles  ^loldavia  an  independent  country,  whilst  Art.  1,  ol‘ 
the  same  document,  speaks  of  its  ‘‘submission  to  the  Ottoman 
emj)ire.’^ 

The  1‘Xtraets  we  have  j^iveii  are  suilicient  to  show  that,  evtMi 
so  early  as  before  the  time  of  the  Turkish  compiest  of  ( ’oil- 
slant  ino})le,  the  Trinee  of  Wallachia — that  is,  tlie  ruler  of  tlie 
most  important  of  the  two  Principalities — had  lu'en  inserilxMl  on 
the  list  of  i\iQ  suh/rcfs  of  the  Sultan.  I  low  the  Uoumaii  publicists 
of  our  dav  can  draw  from  all  this  the  infenmce  that  tlune  had 


been  tri'aties  of  alliance  with  Turkey,  is  to  us  a  mystery. 

It  is  true  the  rij^hts  reserved  to  tlie  Danubian  princi's  were 
important, — at  least,  in  words.  Ihit  it  must  be  borni'  in  mind 
that  it  was  Turkish  policy,  at  the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of 
the  ihnpire,  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  frontier  provinces, 
in  onh'r  the  better  to  secure  their  tidelity  to  Ottoman  ruh*. 
It  ought  also  to  be  ri'memlu'rc'd  that  tlu'  right  of  making  ]U‘acc 
and  war,  although  nominally  conferred  by  the  Sultan  on  tlu‘ 
Moldo-Wallachiaii  princes,  was  in  reality  but  a  shadow  of  a  right. 
Tin*  power  of  declaring  war  against  the  Porte  was,  of  course, 
h'gally  out  of  the  (piestion,  and  a  matter  of  relndlion.  To  enter 
into  a  war  injurious  to  Ottoman  interest,  was,  we  lU'ed  scarcely 
say,  e([ually  prohihitt'd,  and  viewcid  in  the  light  of  an  indirect 
revolt.  What,  then,  iHunaiiUMl  to  the  Principalities?  The 
douhtful  privilege  of  Ixung  permitted  to  embark,  on  tludr  own 
account,  in  wars  which  were  either  indin'ctly  favourable  to 
Turkiw,  or  wliolly  uneonnecti'd  with  the  interests  of  the  I’ortc. 
It  was  evidentlv  no  verv  extensive  exercise  of  sovc'reignt  v  to  h(‘ 

4  4  C*  4 

allowi'd  entering  on  wars  of  such  a  pn'scrilxxl  character. 

lie  that  as  it  may,  we  think  it  idle  to  eiuh'avour  (h‘fining  hv 
SOUK'  precise  phrase,  taken  from  the  international  code  of  Western 
Ihiro]>e,  a  state  of  things  which  oilers  such  a  confused  aspect 
as  till'  early  relations  between  the  Turkish  invaders  and  the 
count ri('s  they  gradually  subjected.  The  liouman  publicists  ot 
our  days  have  taken  no  little  pains  to  unravel  the  ])roblem,  to 
what  cat(‘gory  ol‘  the  inti'i’iiational  code  the  ndations  between 
^loldo- Wallachia  and  d’urkey  belong.  Have  the  cajiitulations 
of  Ac.  1‘stablished  the  Sultan  as  a  ‘‘sovendgn,”  or  as  a 

“  suz('rain,'’  or  as  a  “  j)rotector”  in  the  old  Poman  simse?  Ila\y 
the  Ih’incipalities,  by  submitting  to  the  Osmanlis,  lost  tlieir 
sovertMgnty,  or  preserved  it  ?  Have  they  become  subjects,  or 
remained  free  men?  Have  they  only  concluded  treaties  ot 
“  uiuxpial  alliance  ?  ”  or  have  they  divesti'd  theniselv('s  ol  the 
most  important  functions  of  their  autonomy?  Are  ^loldavia 
and  ^\  allachia  in  the  position  of  those  German  states  which. 
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tlirougli  their  character  as  iiieiiihers  of  tlie  (Confederation,  lose  a 
portion  of  their  iii(le]Hnidence  ?  Or  liow,  and  in  wliat  cate<:^ory, 
are  the  relations  of  the  Principalities  to  he  elassitied  ? 

The  endeavour  is  indeed  a  vain  one  to  a]>j)ly  the  technicalities 
of  our  AVesterii  laws  to  these  Eastern  matters.  Is  it  possible  to 
forget  that  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  em})ire  presents 
features  altop^ether  diiferent  from  a  lepd  state  of  tliinirs*:"  Can 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  ca})itulations  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  titteenth  centuries  were  signed  at  a  time  when  the 
very  basis  of  the  'rurkish  realm  had  yet  to  be  settled All  the 
erudition  so  j)rodi^ally  lavished  by  those  who  exhumed  these 
anti(piat(*d  documents,  becomes  worse  than  useless  when  op])()sed 
to  the  political  necessities,  nay,  the  very  existence,  of  the  pn‘sent 
Turkish  empire.  We  repeat,  if  the  doctrine  is  ri<>ht  of  those 
who  take  the  early  convent  it  >ns  as  a  propeu*  basis  for  the  actual 
organization  of  the  East,  then'  is  no  rc'ason  why  the  liyzantine 
empire,  as  existin’^*  before  tlu'  invasion  of  the  t  tsmanlis,  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  point  of  depart un^  It  is  y(‘t  to  be  seen 
wlu'ther  Euroj)e,  with  the  Muscovite  arch-enemy  lyinj^  in  wait 
at  her  <>ates,  will  lend  her  hand  to  such  a  dangerous  overthrow 
of  Turkish  rule. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  disscett'd  the  capitulations  on  which, 
under  the  name  of  “treaties,”  so  mucli  stress  is  laid  by  Moldo- 
Wallachian  writers.  We  now  ])roceed  to  (l(‘V('lo])e  tlie  causes, 
that  in  later  centuries  have  so  fundamentally  altered  the  relations 
between  the  Principalities  and  the  Port('. 

Even  at  so  early  a  date  as  the  fourti'cnth  and  tiftc'i'iith  c('ii- 
turies,  we  ali'eady  s('e  an  Ottoman  “  su})i‘('macy  ”  ov(*r  the 
Danubian  countries  stij)ulated  for  and  rcH'ognised.  'J  lu*  course 
of  events,  however,  converted  this  protectorate  into  a  moie  sub¬ 
stantial  suzerainty,  which  gradually  a])proach('d  tlu'  idea  ol 
sovereignty.  Tlu*  ])roce(lures  were'  tlu'se.  The  'J'urks  having 
left,  at  the  time  of  their  tirst  inroad,  very  (‘onsidc'rable  privileges 
to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  princes  of  these  count ri(‘s,  in 
subsecpient  epochs,  strove  to  make'  use  ot  their  ])i*ivileg(*s  to 
re-ac(juire  a  position  of  full  independence',  and,  coiiseepiently, 
revolted  against  Turke'V*  ^^dleth('r,  even  at  that  time,  Muscovite 
p()licy  had  anything  to  do  with  tlu'se  insurn'ctions,  we  will  not 
inquire.  (Vrtain  it  is  tluit,  as  early  as  the  filt('('nth  century, 
the  Czar  of  Moscow  cast  a  wistful  glance  on  the  Panuhian  ])ro- 
vinces,  and  worke'd  hard  to  injure,  by  umh'rhand  nu'aus,  J  urkish 
intluence  in  that  quarter.  Ivan  ill. — the  same  that  married 
the  niece  of  the  last  iiyzantine  empe'ior — is  known  to  have 
entertaiiu'd  very  strong  notions  res]K'cting  ^  claim  on  liis  oun 
part  to  the  inheritance  of  “  East(*rn  Koine.  ’  lie,  in  turtheraiuje 
no  doubt  of  that  idea,  allied  his  house  and  his  political  iiiteiests 
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with  ^roldavia.  The  successors  of  Tvan  equally  kept  their 
attoiition  fixed  on  flic  Danuho. 

He  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Porto  could  not  hut  see  with 
appreluaisiou  the  rising  spirit  of  liostility  so  rampant  at  the 
courts  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia.  It  is  at  the  Danube  tluit 
Constantinople  must  he  protected.  At  the  Danube,  thorefore, 
the  Turks  could  not  allow  any  enemy  to  establisli  himself.  No 
wonder  then,  when  Turkey  observed  her  policy  of  conciliation 
liad  no  efl'ect  in  Moldo- Wallaehia,  that  she  resolved  to  draw 
tip^hter  the  reins  of  centralization,  and  to  subject  the  rrincli)alities 
to  a  more  efficient  rnflwr.  A  battle  plained  by  the  Turks  over 
the  insurp-(uit  Prince  Michel,  in  151)5,  ^ave  the  desired  occasion. 
The  revolted  Wallachians  having  met  with  a  signal  defeat,  f/te 
province  u'd.^  declared  a  Turkish  pashaHk.  Subseepumt  I’ebellious 
of  the  Danubian  princes  served  even  further  to  Induce  the  Porte 
to  take  the  administration  of  the  lh*lncipallties  moi’e  din'ctly  In 
her  own  hand.  The  Ilospodars,  in  many  instances,  from  that 
time,  were  formally  appointed  by  the  Porte  at  Stamboid,  instead 
of  iK'ing  elec‘t(‘d  by  the  boyards  and  tho  clergy,  as  had  Ikhmi  the 
usagi'  heretoibre. 

However,  we  must  state  here  that  even  the  advocates  of 
Rounraniau  inde])endence  declare  that,  from  the  period  of  \'VX\ 
to  17 1(),  the  liberties  of  ^loldo- Wallaehia  were  coni})aratively 
safe.  'riie  “  real  and  j)ermanent  usurpation  ”  on  the  ])art  of 
Ihirkey,  they  contend,  dates  only  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
What,  tlum,  we  may  ask,  could  have  been  the  reason  that  induced 
the  Porte,  about  the  year  17 lb,  to  encroach  even  further  on 
Moldo-A\  allaehia  ^ 


The  reason  is  soon  told.  It  Is,  unfortunately,  one  which 
justifies  the  Turkish  proeedures: — the  ^loldo- Wallachlaii 
dars  had  degenerati'd  into  the  ai/ii/u/  fools  of  llassia. 

This  fact  is  so  well  ascertained  that  not  even  the  boldest 


writers  in  the  Roumanian  interest  —  and  their 


temerity  in 


handling  historical  facts  is  of  a  somewhat  startling  character — 
have  dared  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  “  Defore  the  Pussian 
intervention,”  .says,  for  instance,  one  of  those  writers,  “Turkey 
was  always  carelid  to  respect  the  right  of  treaty  reserved  to  the 
Poumans.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eenturv,  when 
the  envoys  of  Poland  claimed,  at  Parlowitz,  a  portion  of  ^lolda- 
vian  territory,  the  Porte  replied  to  them:  ‘The  Principalities 
have  not  been  subjeett'd  by  force  of  arms  ;  they  have  made  tlu'ir 
submission  of  free-will  in  virtue  of  capitidations  which  engage 
the  Porto  to  respect  tlieir  ferrit«)ries  as  well  as  their  liberties. 
Such  moderate  language  on  the  part  of  a  despotic  government 
like  Turkey  is  worthy  of  remark,  more  especially  when  remem- 
btfriiig  the  manifold  conflicts  that  had  taken  place  between  the 
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Ottoman  suzerain  and  tlie  rebellious  Danubian  j)rinces.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged  Turkish  ])atienee  was  too  sorely  tried 
when  the  llospodars  sought  to  destroy  the  very  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  through  dangerous  ailianees  with  that  scheming 
deviser  of  universal  dominion,  Peter  1.  ! 

It  was  during  the  war  begun  in  171 1)  that  Peter  I.  made 
overtures  to  the  llospodars  to  secure  tluun  as  allies  against 
Turkey.  To  Dmitri  Cknitemir  he  ollered  to  render  the  ])rincely 
dignity  hereditary  in  his  lamily,  and  to  ])lace  his  successors  for 
ever  under  Russian  protection.  Dmitri  Cantemir  eagerly  closed 
with  this  proposal.  In  the  treaty  thereupon  concluded,  he 
consecpicntly  was  styled  Most  Serene  Highness,  Lord  and  Sole 
Master  of  ^loldavia.  Confederate  [co/hyaior^  of  Russia.’^  A 
similar  engagement  was  drawn  up  between  IVter  1.  and  the 
'Wallachian  prince,  iloth  llospodars  then  invited  the  Czar  to 
enter  their  country  with  his  army ;  and  when  lie  had  crossed 
the  Pruth,  assisted  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability  against 
Turkey.  Foi’tunately,  their  designs  were  liustrati'd.  Peter, 
surrounded  by  the  Turks,  very  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  only  owed  his  })ersonal  safety  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  mistress,  and  l‘uture  Em])ress,  Catherine,  having  bribi'd 
the  vizier  in  command  of  the  Ottoman  troojis. 

These  evidences  of  an  eager  desire,  on  the  part  of  a  ])Owerful 
faction  in  ^loldo-AVallachia,  to  become  the  tools  of  the  ^luscovite, 
of  necessity  altered  the  Ottoman  jiolicy.  Still,  many  of  their  jiro- 
vincial  l  ights  remained  untouched  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  all 
important  state  matters,  the  sOgnorial  li<(iHchcrlJlk  were  lience- 
forth  iiromulgated  at  elassy  and  Rucharest,  as  in  any  other  jiro- 
vince  of  the  empire.  The  Turks  had  become  too  well  acapiainted 
with  the  military  importance  of  the  Danubian  countries  to 
allow  them  to  become  the  prey  of  so  grasjiing  a  ])ow(T  as 
Russia.  I'he  rapidity  with  which  31uscovite  ambition  developed 
itself  at‘ter  Peter  I.,  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  put  the  Porte  more 
and  more  on  lu'r  guard.  Turkey  beheld  lier  ruh?  secretly  and 
opeidy  attacked  by  the  Autocrats  in  the  Rlack  Sea,  in  (iricce, 
on  the  C\iucasus,  and  the  Danube.  AN  ho,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  can  wonder  at  or  blame  Turkey  for  taking  those 
measures  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  her  Danubian  out¬ 
posts  y 

It  is  imjmrtant  these  facts  should  be  deeply  impressed  on  tlie 
mind  of  A\  estern  fhirope.  The  autonomy  oi  Aloldo-A\  allachia 
was  only  forfeited  as  a  punishment  for  the  intrigues  her  princes 
had  indulg(‘d  in  with  the  unscrujiulous  court  ot  Russia. 

In  the  preceding  pag*es  it  has  bi‘en  sIkjwu  that  it  was  Russia 
that  lirst  stood  godfather  to  the  jirojc'ct  of  i-estoring  Rouman 
independence.  The  motive  that  actuated  her  in  this,  is  casil\  to 
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be  (letected.  At  various  ci)oelis  it  was  ever  a  favourite  ])lau  of 
tlie  Czars  tirst  to  detach  some  province'  from  a  ueij^ldxniriTii^ 
state  under  the  pretence  of  iiidepeiidence,  in  order  thus  the 
hotter  to  prepare  it  for  final  incorporation  with  tlieir  own 
ein])irc.  Peter  1.  pursiu'd  this  policy.  Catheiine  II.,  wlien 
victorious  against  the  Turks,  strove  to  carry  it  out  witli  even 
^roater  persevt'rance.  The  annexation  of  the  Crimea,  wliicli  she 
hrouu^lit  about  by  her  cunninj?,  olfers,  in  this  res])e(*t,  a  lesson 
which  may  well  be  studied  to-day. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Czarina  was 
bent  u])on  p^aiuiim^  a  footing;  on  the  lUrek  Sea,  one  of  her  tirst 
acts  teiidiuji;  to  this  aim,  was  to  favour  the  movement  then  made 
in  the  Crimea  for  the  forminj^'  that  peninsula  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdom.  Takinp^  advantage  of  tlie  jealousy  tlu'  Khans 
of  the  (h-imea  felt  towards  their  (Ottoman  suzerain,  the  Russian 
ji^overnment  es])!)used  the  cause  of  the  Tauric  Tartars,  and  thus 
contrived  to  brinij^  about  a  severance  of  tlie  ties  wliieh  for  centii- 
ri(‘s  had  bound  the  juminsula  to  Constantinople,  (^mseijuently, 
in  the  ])eace  of  Kudji-Kainardji,  1774,  the  (h’imea  was 
aeknowledi»ed  as  an  “  independent  realm,” — “  dciu  ndnit  onhj 
from  dod^'^  as  the  Russian  wordinp^  has  it.  The  ])eople  of  the 
peninsula  W(‘re  henceforward  to  govern  themselves  “  freely,” 
without  any  interfi'niice  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  lord. 
Such  were  the  stipulations  Russia  imposed  upon  the  Porto. 
Kurope,  in  its  infatuation,  applaiuh'd  this  “generous  policy.” 
Many  misguided  liberals  even  extolled  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Czarina. 

A  few  years  more  passed  by,  and  the  designs  of  the  wily 
Catherine  were  unmasked.  The  Crimea,  unabh'  by  its  own 
force  to  resist  the  ])ressure  of  Russia,  and  unaided  by  the  armii's 
of  her  former  suzerain,  fell,  in  1787,  an  easy  prey  to  the  Xortluun 
invader ! 

Thus  miserably  ended  an  “independence”  which  had  been  so 
pompously  heralded  into  lile  ! 

A  similar  tri(*k  (Catherine  IT.  intended  to  ])lay  upon  Europe 
by  the  “deliverance”  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  It  was 
altog(‘ther  a  notion  of  the  Czarina  to  create  independent  states  : 
witness  her  design  to  establish  the  “  independent  Hellenic 
Republics,”  —  under  a  Russian  protectorate  I  In  this  latter 
plan,  it  is  true,  she  met  with  a  (h'cided  failure.  The  insurrec¬ 
tion  she  (‘aused  Alexis  Orlolf  to  foster  in  the  Pidoponnesus,  by 
means  of  paid  Russian  agents  dressed  as  Hellenic  priests,  utterly 
miscarried.  In  the  (juestion  of  Moldo*  Wallachia  too,  she  did 
not  succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  her  desires.  Still,  the  steps 
she  took  in  that  direction  are  important  enough  to  be  re(H)rded 
here.  They  give  a  clue  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  idea 
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of  an  indopendont  Moldo-AVallaol.iu  i.s,  from  q,ocd.  (o  o,kh1. 
rcf^iilarly  broiig-lit  forward.  ^  ’ 

(atlu'rino  liad  proitoscd  fo 
iciidoi  tlic  Damibian  j)rovincos  indcj)('iid('nt.  'I’lu'  Droioct  af 
.hat  U.UO  was  at  onoo  sholvod.  I„  tl!e  delibora.fons  r  ^din.! 
the  treaty  ol  Ku,I|,-ip,„ard,,,  liassia  repeated  b.n-  den.and" 
Mie  ostensiblv  para.led  tl.o  ri-bt  of  Moldavia  an, I  Wallaebia  to 
a  national  adininnstration  of  their  own.  In  fact,  liussia  on  this 
oeeasioii,  e,. 11  rived  to  o-ive  to  the  llospodar.s  tlie  niiiisiial’ title  of 
sovere.Kn.s,  and  to  confer  upon  .Inaii  tlie  privil.-e  of  b.-i.m 
represented  at  Constantinople  by  diploniati.!  ai;.ni7s.  At  Ifc 
81111,0  time  Kus.sia  took  ,_are  to  assure  to  herself  ihe  iiniiortant 
■i,-t..t  ,.f  inter  ereiice,  under  cover  of  fTnaranf.-ein-  ll,(>  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  1  rineijiahties  affainst  'I'lirkev 
Of  course,  the  t  itle  of  “  soveivi-m  ”  .1,,.;  lib,.rallv  invard.al  to 

,  *’*  ‘■"«'nin,e„.  wh,..-,- 

to  battel  down  tlie  Ottoman  siiwrainf v.  In  the  .same  wav 

waseonf ‘ at  Coirstantinop'l,’ 
was,onfp-ed  bv  luissui  upon  the  IVinei|)alities,  nierelv  with  a 

viewot  having  in  the  riirkish  capital  Honman  agents  in  the 
iiitcrost  ol  tlio  poluT  of  St.  IVdorsburg. 

Shall  wo  go  over ‘the  history  of  ll,e“i)a„ubian  countries  since 

tint  present  century  v  It  is  too  well  known 

that  liiissia,  Iriim  Catherine  11.  down  to  our  davs,  has  never 
(caswl  to  busy  her.self  wiUi  an  apjiaivnt  advocacy  of  tlie  self- 
„o\ernnieiit  of  Moldo-A\’alIacbia,  whilst,  at  the  same  time 
(liiUMiig  them  more  and  more  into  the  meslies  of  her  own’ 
policy  |-,very  stride  made  by  the  Autocrats  since  1771,  was  an 
ettort  to  cm  vert  the  llospodars  from  vassals  of  the  Porte  into 
Ml  ijects  of  the  Muscovite  protector.  Sonietiines,  lliessia  worked 
on  tins  U'lialt  by  mere  diplomatic  intrigues;  .sometimes,  by 
railitary  invasion ;  sometime.s,  even  by  gettin-  nji  sham  insur¬ 
rections.  1  ho  insurrection  of  Vpsilanli,  I.so|_i„  apiicarancc 
national  rising — was  one  of  these  .Aliiscovite  coneoctions. 
ipsilanti  was  as  undoubtedly  an  agent  of  St.  I’etersbiiro'  as 

apo  d  Jstria.s,  the  “Jlellenic  hero,”  acti'd  in  the  iiay  oAhc 
t  zar.  ^  * 


ilie  iiifliioiicc  Kussia  acqiiiml  in  ^[oldo-AVallacliia  affcT  flio 
>v«ir  of  1829,  and  Ikt  further  iirogress  in  IS49,  llio 

roaf  y  of  Jhdta  Liman,  are  inattc'is  of  notoi-iidv’.  On  both  flie.se 
occasions,  tlie  Kinperor  Xicliolas  did  not  so  niucli  care  to  insist 
on  guarantees  for  the  independiuicc  of  the  Lrincijialitie.s  as  to 
stipulations  for  his  own  ri^ht  of  interh'nmce.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  reniarkahle,  that  the  government  of  St.  Petershnrg,  in 
10  eourse  of  time,  oradually  dro])ped  the  idea  of  Moldo- 
nliaehian  independence,  only  cultivating  that  of  Kussian 
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iiillucnce.  Thus,  in  1848,  we  find  llie  Czar  Nicholas  pronoiiiieinty 
himself,  in  a  note  of  the  most  violent  terms,  against  the  estu^ 
hlishinent  of  an  independent  Kouniania,  which  liad  heen  the 
object  of  the  Uevolution  of  lUicharest.  The  interest  the  Czais 
felt  in  the  sciK‘nie  of  independence  only  lasted  so  long  as  ihev 
were  able  to  direct  the  movement. 

The  policy  of  Itussia,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  was  idwavs  a 
policy  of  expediency.  No  wonder,  therelore,  that  Alexander  !  1., 
since  the  recent  war  and  the  l*eace  of  l^aris  have  done  awav  with 
the  liussian  protectorate,  has  resumed  again  the  advocaev  of 
“  independence.’’  In  the  ])resent  situation  of  Kurope,  he  evi¬ 
dently  hopes,  that  if  only  the  Daiiubian  count ri(‘S  are  once  out 
of  the  ])ower  of  the  Sultan,  they  will  soon  fall  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Czar.  No  sane  man  can  indeed  believe  that  if  a  “  free  Uouinaiiia’' 
were  established,  Uussia  would  contemplate  in  (piiet  tlu'  consti¬ 
tutional  development  of  such  a  country  on  her  fronti(‘r.  No 
sooner  would  the  1  Principalities  be  severed  from  Turkey,  than  the 
agents  of  St.  1  Petersburg  would  begin  convulsing  the  new  state 
by  means  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Complications  would 
arise;  and  at  a  litting  time,  when  Europe  would  either  have  no 
leisure,  or  no  disposition,  to  occupy  itself  with  the  East, — the 
Autocrat  wmdd  t)ounce  upon  the  young  and  weakly  realm  with 
the  utmost  facilitv ! 

W  e  come  now  to  another  feature  of  the  question  that  has  not 
yet  received  its  due  share  of  attention.  We  allude  to  the  danger 
which  would  result  to  tlie  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  if  the 
advocates  of  an  independent  Moldo-AVallachia  were  permitted 
to  carry  their  views. 

That  the  iniliu'iicc  of  the  ^lagyar  element  in  Hungary,  even 
under  the  present  infamous  des})ot  ism  of  tlu'  House  of  Hai)sbnrg, 
still  acts  as  a  barrier  against  the  })rogress  of  Itussian  raii- 
Sclavisin,  we  scarcely  think  necessary  to  ])rove.  Hlot  out 
Hungary,  as  an  essentially  ^lagyar  state,  Irom  the  maj)  of 
Eun>})e ;  let  the  lu  inciple  be  i)roclaiined,  that,  in  future,  tluTi* 
shall  not  be  any  more  a  Hungarian  nation  or  state,  but  that 
each  of  its  races,  Magyar  and  Slovak,  Croat  and  Eoumaii, 
(Jerman  and  Kutheiu',  shall  be  entitled  to  form  a  separate  com¬ 
munity, — and  the  gati'  of  Eastern  hhirope  will  be  swung  open 
to  Uussia.  Now,  this,  we  contend,  is  the  very  danger  that 
would  accrue  to  us  thix)ugh  the  premature  formation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Uoumania. 

The  fact  is,  the  champions  of  Uouman  nationality  are  lar 
from  being  content  with  merely  sev(‘ring  the  Danubian  countries 
from  the  ’furkish  empire.  They  also  ])roclaim — at  least,  tluw 
have  done  so  but  a  few  years  ago  —  their  intention  of  de¬ 
taching  from  Hungary  a  great  number  of  districts,  under  the 
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pretence  of  national  affinity  witli  tlie  Rounian  stock.  Not 
only  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but  Transsylvania,  the  llunate, 
and,  if  possible,  half  Hungary 1  Tungary  up  to  the  Theiss!'* 
— are  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  new  Rounian  shite.  This, 
since  1848,  has  been  the  openly  proclainiod  project  of  agitators 
from  Jassy  and  Rucharest.  The  fury  with  which  they  attack 
the  principle  of  territorial  integrity  in  Hungary,  the  iiialicious 
envy  with  whieh  they  treat  everything  ^lagyar,  surpasses  even 
the  enmity  they  display  against  Turkey.  They  heap  u])on  the 
Magyars — who,  like  the  Osmanlis,  are  the  real  anti- Russian 
element  in  Eastern  h]urope — the  most  poignant  insults;  they  pro¬ 
nounce  them  to  be  “  intruders  from  Asia,’’  who  might  be,  without 
injustice,  rejected  into  the  wilderness  from  whence  they  came ; 
they  taunt  them  with  “  barbarism,”  and  give  us  clearly  to 
understand  that  the  dominion  even  of  Russia  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  continuance  of  the  3Iagyar  race  in  its  present  jiosition. 

It  is  well  here  to  bring  into  recollection  the  part  played  by  a 
portion  of  the  Roumaus  of  Hungary  in  the  revolution  of  1848 
and  1849.  During  that  gigantic  struggle,  which  won  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  Europe  for  the  cause  of  Hungary,  a  number  of  Roumans 
allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  both  Muscuivite  and 
Austrian  agents.  They  lent  their  ear  to  the  infernal  insinua¬ 
tions  of  despotic  emissaries,  and  cohtribufed  to  overthrow  the 
llungaruui  cause  hy  reheUion  against  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment,  AVe  may  leave  it  uninvestigated  how  tar  the  gold  of 
Austria  and  Russia  exerciscxl  influenco  in  these  deplorable 
occurrences,  and  how  far  the  sentiments  of  race  and  religion 
had  to  do  with  them.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Roumans  rebelled 
against  the  provisional  government  of  Hungary  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Austrian  enemy  in  front,  and  Russia  in  the  rear, 
brought  up  their  military  forces  against  the  ^lagyars  ! 

Thus,  the  Roumans  facilitated  the  defeat  of  Hungary.  Tims, 
they  acted  as  allies  of  tyrants.  Thus,  they  oiiencd  the  door  to 
Russian  invasion. 

We  may  draw  therefrom  an  inference  as  to  what  we  have  to 
expect  from  tiie  liberalism”  of  an  indeiKUidcnt  Roumaiiia. 

Since  the  time  that  the  Hungarian  revolution  was  strangled 
by  the  hangman  of  Arad,  the  Rounian  intriguers  in  the  jiay  of 
despotism,  have  ever  continued  in  their  elforts  to  tear  in  pi(‘ces 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary.  In  common  with  some  ()f 
the  Sclavonians,  they  beleaguer  the  court  ot  Austria  with 
petitions,  demanding  a  complete  separation  from  the  Magyar 
coinitats — so  as  to  enable  the  Rounian  and  Sclavonian  popula¬ 
tion  to  belong  in  a  more  direct  manmu’  to  the  Austrian 
crown.”  Divide  et  imperUf  the  motto  ot  the  Imperial  court,  they 
have  chosen  for  their  own. 

N.S. - VOL.  I. 
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In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  we  owe  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  for  our  reasons  in  declaring  against  the  idea  of  disineinber- 
ing  Hungary.  In  nowise  do  we  advocate  the  establislinieiit  of 
monster  empires  where  a  variety  of  nations  are,  without  any 
natural  cause,  huddled  togetlier  to  gratify  some  morbid  dynast il* 
ambition.  Thus  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  constitution  of  tlie 
present  Russian  empire,  nor  that  of  Austria,  to  be  tenable  before 
the  tribunal  of  political  reason.  We  believe  the  cause  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  c(mld  derive  nothing  but  benefit,  if  these  overgrown  emj)ires 
were  broken  up  and  remodelled.  We  would  have  a  Poland 
for  the  Poles,  and,  therefore,  the  injustice  of  partitions  atoned 
for ;  Italy  for  the  Italians,  consecpiently  Lombardy  and  Veniee 
disconnected  from  the  government  at  ATenna,  and  restored  to  a 
united  Italian  commonwealth.  AVe  wish  Germany  for  the 
Germans,  which  includes  the  union  of  Schleswig-llolstein  to 
the  mother  country.  At  the  same  time,  we  readily  own  tliat 
the  German  body  has  no  right  to  keep  Hungary  tied  by  force 
to  herself.  Rut  while  we  thus  would  see  great  national  bodies 
constituted  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  race  and  language, 
it  apj>ears  to  us  a  dangerous  and  senseless  experiment  to  break 
up  piditical  organizations  like  Turkey  and  Hungary  into  small 
and  powerless  duodecimo  states. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  Hungary  and  Turkey,  not  so  much 
to  ])resent  the  features  of  a  strong  national  unity,  as  of  a  medley 
of  fragments  of  races.  Turkey  can  boast  of  a  host  of  them, 
numbering  in  their  ranks  the  Gsmanli,  the  Sclavonian,  the 
8hki})etar  or  Albanese,  the  Tartar-Rulgarian,  the  Roumaii,  and 
the  ( I  reek.  Hungary  exhibits  nearly  an  equally  varied  arrange¬ 
ment.  Leaving  out  minor  shades,  we  there  find  the  Magyar, 
the  Sclavonian  (the  latter  with  many  discordant  branches),  the 
lluuman,  the  German,  besides  a  heterogeneous  number  of 
fragments  of  Asiatic  and  European  races. 

The  great  migrations  and  invasions  of  bygone  centuries  have 
turned  the  whole  eastern  quarter  of  Europe  topsy-turvy. 
Everything  there  is  so  disjointed  that  one  must  cither  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  out  the  separation  of  nationalities  with  such 
nicety  as  to  constitute  almost  every  province,  nay,  even  some¬ 
times  simple  towns,  into  distinct  states;  or  else  one  must  bo 
content  to  see  an  empire  formed  of  several  races,  taking  as  a 
matrix  that  nationality  which  otters  the  most  guarantees  tor 
antagonism  against  Russia.  Here  lies,  in  our  opinion,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  maintaining  the  existence  of  both  Hungary 
and  Turkey. 

The  necessity  of  combining,  in  the  fold  of  one  state,  many 
nationalities  does,  however,  not  imply,  per  sCy  any  supremacy  ot 
one  race  above  others.  In  Turkey,  it  is  true,  the  problem  is 
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not  easily  to  be  solved,  how  far  perfect  equality  of  position 
ainoii"  the  different  races  there,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
inaintenance  of  the  empire.  But  in  Ilungaiy,  the  question  has 
become  more  simple.  Tlie  statesmen  of  J lungary  at  least,  in 
their  glorious  revolution,  although  staunchly  ami  justly  uphokl- 
iiig  the  j)rineiple  of  territorial  integrity,  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  the  full  emancipation  of  all  nationalities  within  the 
precincts  of  the  empire.  A  decree  of  the  llevolutionary  Diet 
placed  all  inhabitants,  of  whatever  origin,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  in  political  and  civil  rights. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  what  the  Rouman  agitators  were 
content  with.  They  wanted  to  dismember  and  mutilate  Hungary. 
They  intended  taking  away  from  her  the  very  districts  wliich 
form  a  strong  military  position.  Hungary  was  to  be  dej)rived 
of  her  Carpat  Ilian  wall;  she  was  to  be  parcelled  out  and  cut  up, 
and  thus  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  that  barbarian  power  which 
brought  about  the  partition  of  Poland. 

After  this  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Roumanian  question 
with  regard  to  Hungary,  we  revert  again  to  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  in  order  to  briefly  touch  on  the  constituent  elements 
of  their  population. 

When  a  new  state  is  to  be  formed,  as  a  first  question  it  may 
well  be  asked, — W  hich  arc  the  classes  of  the  community  in 
whom  the  political  jxiwer  will  chiefly  be  vested?  Is  it  to  be 
the  popular  classes  ?  or  the  middle  class  more  especially  ?  or  is 
it,  perchance,  the  aristocracy?  If  the  popular  classes,  what  is 
their  degree  of  political  education  and  general  progress?  If 
the  nobility,  what  is  its  relation  to  neighbouring  despotic 
powers  ? 

Now  here  we  must  at  once  allude  to  a  fact  calculated  to  cause 


the  most  serious  reflection.  It  is  that  a  middle-class,  as  already 
indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  Principalities  !  **  The  middle-class,’’ — says  one  of 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Rouman  independenee,  himself  a 
Pouman  by  birth, — “  has  scarcely  begun  to  form  itself  in  ^loldo- 
W^dlachia.^’  (Le  iiers-efat  commence  a  pdne  a  sc  former).  There 
remains,  therefore,  the  peasantry  and  the  aristocracy.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  most  numerous  class,  the  j)easantry,  arc  so  deeply 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition, — they  arc  so  completely 
under  the  thumb  of  their  Greek  clergy,  who,  on  their  part,  are 
naturally  loi^king  to  Russia  as  to  the  great  protector,  that  in 
them,  in  the  peasants,  a  liberal  element  cannot  be  hoped  for  as 
R  support  for  the  new  state  of  things.  Then,  as  to  the  majority 
of  the  influential  noble  families,  they  arc  w^eddcd  to  the  Russian 
interest ;  they  owe  their  very  rise  to  the  ^luscovife  protectorate, 
and  continue  faithful  to  the  power  that  elevated  them.  It  has 
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often  harassed  the  Porte  to  find  a  sufficient  check  for  the  ])]nlo- 
llussian  zeal  of  these  boyards.  Moreover,  the  Porte  lias  also 
had  frequently  to  do  battle  against  them,  on  account  of  the 
rapaciousness  they  exhibited  in  their  dealings  with  the  unhappy 
people  that  is  bound  to  the  glebe. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  remembrance  this  latter  circumstanc(‘.  The 
tyranny  of  great  landowners,  as  well  as  the  lieentiousne>s  of 
monasteries  in  the  Principalities,  would  have  grown  to  diineii- 
sions  still  more  intolerable,  had  not  the  desjxjtic  rulers  of 
Turkey  found  it  good  policy  somewhat  to  abate  the  growth  of 
feudalism  and  clerical  arrogance. 

Thus,  after  all,  in  looking  over  the  available  strata  of  the 
j>opulation  in  Moldo-Wallachia,  there  remains  nothing  but  a 
party  of  lesser  boyards  who,  it  may  be,  are  imbiu'd  with  patriotic 
and  liberal  sentiments.  We  will  grant,  for  arguiiKUit’s  sake, 
that  thnj  are  bent  upon  most  extensive  reforms,  political  and 
.social,  — that  Huy  are  fully  decided  to  wage  war  against  the 
{diilo-Russianisni  of  the  great  families,  the  ignorance  of  the 
pe  asantry,  and  the  Muscovite  leanings  of  the  clergy.  Still,  the 
(piestion  arises, — Are  these  boyards  of  the  lesser  nobility  strong 
(‘iiough  to  impress  their  own  feelings  on  the  policy  of  the  young 
state  y  We  greatly  doubt  it. 

These  are  serious  reflections,  not  to  be  reasoned  awav  hv 
hollow  and  high-sounding  phrases.  To  create  at  the  very 
frontier  of  the  Czar’s  dominions  a  new  ri'alm,  which,  bv  nature, 
has  no  protection  from  aggression,  and  by  the  constitutive 
elements  of  its  population,  no  real  power  against  Russia,  seems 
to  us  a  ventun*  too  hazardous  to  inspire  us  with  any  contideiice. 
\  risk  like  this  m  'ujJd  ptu’haps  be  made,  without  any  remarka  l)le 
danger,  if  the  general  aspect  of  Kurojiean  affairs  were  more 
reassuring.  Rut  with  the  great  despotism  of  the  North  still 
overhanging  Kastern  Euro]>o  like  a  cloud,  it  seems  a  game  too 
frivolous  to  set  the  fate  of  Turkey  on  the  cast  of  one  die. 

A  last  point  remains  to  be  tn'ated  of.  In  order  to  give  a 
full  insight  into  all  the  intrigues  that  are  played  in  the  question 
at  hand,  we  have  to  allude  still  to  the  various  candidates  for  the 
new  Rouman  throne.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  we  only  give 
them  from  the  indications  put  forth  in  the  semi-official  pr(*ss  ot 
France,  G(‘rmany,  and  other  countries.  The  list,  in  any  case, 

is  instructive  and  curious  enough.  We  find  mentioned  as 

.  o 

itspirants : — 

1.  Prince  Constantine  Frc'derick  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  general 
ill  the  service  of  Russia,  and  president  of  the  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastic  department  of  the  Russian  senate. 

2.  A  Prince  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  related  to  the  Russian 
dynast  v. 
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3.  Prince  Bibesco,  ex-IIospodar  of  Wallacliia ;  and 

4.  Prince  Stirboy  the  younger ; — botli  of  families  that  owe 
their  rise  to  Russia  ; 

5.  The  French  Marshal  de  Pelissier,  Duke  of  Malakhoff. 

The  last-named  candidature  is  certainly  one  of  the  mosl 

astounding.  M  e  transcribe  the  recommendations  offered,  for  it, 
from  a  French  memorandum,  published  at  Paris:  — 

‘‘In  the  present  state  of  things,”  the  memorandum  says,  “when 
a  prince  is  to  be  given  to  Moldo- Wallacliia,  who  is  the  foreigner 
upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  ^leople  could  fall  ?  Is  he  to  be  a 
Russian  ?  Xo ;  for  this  would  bring  back  the  very  danger  the 
recent  war  has  undertaken  to  dispel.  Will  he  be  an  Austrian  Y 
No;  for  Austria,  being  a  contiguous  power,  would  thereby  obtain 
a  dangerous  amount  of  political  intiuence.  Will  he  be  an  Fnglish- 
inaii  Y  Again,  No;  for  though  Knglishmen  are  able  to  protect, 
they  are  unable  to  organize  a  country  :  witness  their  incapacity 
to  organize  themselves.  [I]  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
Prince  of  Roumania  should  Ix)  a  Fnuichman  ;  and  on  which 
Frenchman  could  the  consent  of  the  cabinets,  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  and  the  investiture  by  the  Sultan  more  aj)pro[)riately  be 
united,  than  on  that  general  whose  name  has  found  an  echo 
everywhere — to  whom  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  of 
four  nations  was  entrusted  —  who  has  himself  consolidated 
the  throne  of  the  Sultan,  by  tlie  capture  of  Si'bastopol,  and 
who,  by  thus  carrying  out  the  |)olicy  of  the  Powers,  has  ctnised 
to  be  exclusively  the  man  of  PVance,  and  created  himself,  for 
the  time,  the  man  of  all  Furop(‘ !  Let  not  the  Roumans  deceive 
themselves.  Their  future  is  still  black  with  threatening  clouds. 
The  first  want  of  their  new  state  will  be  military  institutions, 

«r 

fortress(‘s,  a  disciplined  army  !  Tliey  certainly  cannot  obtain 
these  advantages,  save  at  the  hands  of  a  warrior  equally  gifted 
with  high  administrative  (jualities  and  heroic  courage — a  man, 
in  fact,  worthy  to  command  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of 
Trajan.” 

The  memorandum  plainly  enough  adds :  “  The  election  of 
the  Marshal- l)uke  of  l*elissier  to  the  throne  of  the  Grand 
Buchy  of  Roumania,  would  besides  daclopr  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  East."* 

This  quotation  may  be  sufficient  to  judge  of  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  the  motives  which  have  led  the  government  of  Louis 
Bounaparte  to  stand  up,  in  official  not<.*s,  as  the  champion  of 
Moldo- Wallachian  “  independence.” 

We  hasten  to  conclude.  Having  now  passed  in  steady  review 
the  chief  features  of  the  Moldo- M  allachian  question,  we  Ix'licve 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  proper  judgment.  History, 
as  we  think  we  have  shown,  offers  ample  w'arning  against 
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undertaking  the  risk  of  the  proposed  political  experiment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.  The  general  situation  of  the 
moment  no  less  urgently  forbids  us  to  follow  the  course  into 
which  the  plausibility  of  certain  writers  endeavours  to  lure 
Europe. 

True,  the  “  classic  origin,”  the  early  history  of  Moldo-AVal- 
lachia,  connected  as  it  is  with  that  of  Rome,  may  inspire  us 
with  sympathy  for  the  country.  Reason,  that  sterner  guide, 
should,  however,  teach  us  how  dangerous  an  indulgence  it 
becomes  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  poetu‘al  reminiscences, 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  hard,  political  realities,  so  little  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  phantasms  of  our  dreams.  AVhat  advantage 
accrued  to  civilization  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  from  tlu* 


fever  of  enthusiasm  that  seized  upon  Western  Europe,  more 
than  a  quartm*  of  a  century  since,  for  a  “  resurrection  of  ancient 
Hellas  ”  Tlie  unreflecting  visionaries  only  served  on  that 


occasion  the  cause  of  the  barbarian  North. 
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enthusiasm  was  turned  to  a  most  unromantic  purpose.  To  the 
classic  inebriation  followed  a  hollow  and  hideous  deception.  As 
the  German  \yoct  sang,  with  so  deep  feeling : — 


“  A  lie  unsre  llliithen  sind  gefallen 
Vor  des  Norden's  schauerliohem  Weh’n.” 


Has  not  the  result  of  the  Greek  episode  cured  the  day- 
dreamers?  Have  they  yet  to  learn  that,  in  place  of  the 
descendants  of  ancient  Hellas,  they  handed  over  Greece  to  a 
semi-Sclavonic,  semi- Albaiiese  race — a  people  more  distinguished 
by  its  Greco-Catholic  fanaticism  and  Russian  leanings,  than  by 
any  aspirations  towards  pure  freedom  ?  Are  the  schemers  of 
‘‘academic”  policy  again  to  mislead  Europe  by  their  theories  of 
Latin  nationality  and  Daco-Rouman  classicism  ? 


Let  Moldo-Wallachia  become  independent  without  Hftugaviji 
Germanyy  and  Poland y  being  beforehand  fstublishcd  as  stroinj 
democratic  commonwealthsy  and  you  will  have  only  founded  a 
state,  Russian  by  all  the  ties  of  religion,  and  thus  phu*ed  in  the 
hands  of  the  plotters  of  St.  Retersburg  an  ever-ready  handle 
for  interference.  Let  Moldo-WiJlaehia  be  indei)eiident“  and 
the  Czar  will  iM>sse6s,  in  the  flank  of  Turkey  and  in  the  rear  of 
Hungary,  an  important  stiategic  position,  equally  dangerous  to 
the  inde|)endence  or  territorial  integrity  of  these  countries  as 
his  establishment  in  Russian  I'oland  is  to  the  security  of  the 
German  Confederation.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Muscovite  to  acquire  influence  by  thus  pushing  his  own  weight 
like  a  dividing  wedge  into  the  neighbouring  realms. 

May  it  not  be  said  that  Europe,  forewarned  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  Autocrats,  would  henceforth  kee^)  a  careful  watch  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Danube.  Idle  consolation  !  Is  it  already  forgot¬ 
ten  how  monarchical  Europe  remained  inactive  even  long  after 
the  armies  of  Nicholas  had  crossed  the  Priith,  and  liow  a  full 
year  passed  before  the  courts  of  France  and  England  offered 
their  military  aid  to  Turkey  ?  If  the  Western  courts  exhibited 
so  little  eagerness  in  coming  to  the  rescue  wlien  the  fate  of 
Constantinople,  nay,  of  all  Turkey,  trembled  in  the  balance, 
can  we  feel  any  degree  of  certainty  that  more  alacrity  would  be 
displayed  when  only  Jassy  or  1  Bucharest  became  in  danger? 
I\Tiat,  moreover,  entitles  us  to  assume  that  an  Anglo-French 
alliance  is  perpetual,  or  can  always  be  possible? 

From  Austria,  no  sane  man  could  well  expect  any  strong 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  Ilussia.  The  wavering  poliey  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  from  the  events  of 
the  late  war,  to  allow  us  to  consider  the  tottering  despotism  of 
the  llapsburgs  as  a  rampart  against  ^luscovite  aggression. 
Under  such  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  madness  to  believe  in 
the  strength  of  the  position  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  ?  AVould 
not  their  “  independence  ’’  become,  on  the  contrary,  a  continual 
menace  and  source  of  war  ? 


We  know  full  well  that  these  arguments  are  anticipated  to 
some  extent  by  the  advocates  of  the  Kouman  nationality.  They 
are  prepared,  at  least  some  of  them,  to  meet  us  with  an  assertion 
that,  if  the  necessity  can  be  shown,  they  are  even  ready  to 
‘‘ acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  IWte,” — provided  “  Moldo- 
M  allachia  be  virtually  declared  independent !  It  is,  however, 
not  the  word  “  Turkish  suzerainty/’  but  it  is  its  real  and  efheient 
existence  which  alone  can  prevent  the  Danubian  countries  from 
fulling  a  prey  to  Northern  encroa(‘hments.  Unless  Turl  ^ey, 
therefore,  continues  to  exercise  a  stnmg  influence  in  ^loldo- 
Wallachia,  the  nominal  acknowledgment  of  some  shadowy 
suzerainty  will  not  avail  her.  Wo  all  remember  how  the 
acknowledgment  of  Ottoman  supremacy  was  paraded  when  the 
kingdom  of  Oreece  was  yet  in  an  embryo  state.  At  that  epoch, 
also,  hypocritical  diplomatists  deedared  their  readiness  “to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  Forte.”  Hut  how  long  did  the  comedy  last? 
M  as  not  the  Turkish  suzerainty  suddenly  juggled  away,  and  the 
Hellenic;  state  forthwith  dcvelopc'd  to  its  full  Muscovite  bloom  ? 

Surely,  these  are  facts  worthy  of  being  well  weighed  by 
Europe.  Whatever  be  at  this  moment  the  sentiments  exjjressed 
by  the  partisiins  of  Moldo-Wallachian  union,  their  real  aim,  we 
may  rest  ussurtHl,  is  to  throw  overboard  entirely  the  Ottoman 
8U])reniacy,  and  to  perpetrate,  if  possible,  even  bolder  deeds. 
Fortunately,  warnings  as  to  the  real  nature  of  their  designs  are 
not  wanting.  Now  and  then  some  startling  revelation  comes  from 
Bucharest  which  we  would  do  well  to  treusure  up,  in  order  the 
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bettor  to  understand  the  forthcoming  debates  in  the  ^foldo- 
'VVallaeliian  divans.  Thus,  in  a  print  that  lias  of  late  circulated 
in  the  rrincipalitios,  the  ])rospect  is  held  out  of  “  gradually 
annexing  all  European  Turkey  to  the  new  state  of  iiKlepcndent 
Roumania,’*  and,  by  this  means,  “  creating  a  Greco-Catholic 
empire,  with  (Constantinople  as  its  capital!” 

It  would  1)0  ditlicult  to  have  exhibited  more  plainly  to  the 
eves  of  men  the  cloven- foot  of  Northern  Autocracy. 


Art.  II.— the  RACES  OF  :\IANK1NI). 

1.  The  Natural  Historif  of  the  Varieties  of  Man.  By  Robert 

Gordon  Latliani,  M.l).,  F.p.S.,  &e.  London.  1S50. 

2.  The  Jiaces  of  Men:  a  Fragment.  Ry  Robert  Knox,  ]\1.1).,  liCC- 

turi'r  on  Anatomy,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National 

Academy  of  Medicine  of  Franco.  London:  Rensbaw.  1S50. 

Few  subjects  are  more  calculated  to  excite  interest  than  those 
includt'd  in  the  title  of  this  article.  If  natural  history  generally 
bi'  a  pleasing  and  instructive  study,  how  much  more  so  that 
branch  of  it  which  relates  to  our  own  species,  involving  as  it 
does  the  most  essential  points  in  the  past  history,  present 
condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the  human  family.  (iuc«tioiis 
too  are  involved,  which,  however  theoretical  they  may  at  first 
sight  ai)pt‘ar,  have  an  important  practical  bearing  on  subjects 
of  the  highest  importance — political,  social,  and  even  reli¬ 
gious.  Ill  history,  and  in  social  and  political  questions,  the 
importance  of  race  has  only  been  recognised  of  late  years  ;  while 
some  of  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  physiologists  have  been 
brought  forward  by  interested  parties  against  the  views  of  those 
who  hopefully  believe  in  the  future  civilization  and  religious 
elevation  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  race. 

( )f  the  importance  which  Ethnology  is  beginning  to  assume  in 
historieal  inve8tu/''tions,  an  illustration  is  aflbrdi'd  by  the  mode  in 
which  Michelet  ^pens  his  sketch  of  the  Runic  wars :  “  That 
struggle,”  says  he,  “  was  not  merely  to  decide  the  fate  of  two  cities 
or  two  empires  ;  the  matter  in  hand  was  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  two  rac<'s,  Indo-Germanic  or  Scunitic,  should  belong  the 
dominion  of  the  wt.ld.”  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  these  two  great  families  of  the  white  nices,  and  adds, 
“  on  the  one  side  was  the  heroic  genius,  that  of  art  and  ot  legis¬ 
lation  ;  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of  industry,  navigation,  com¬ 
merce  :  these  two  hostile  race.s  have  cvervwhere  attacked  each 
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otlier.’'"^  The  generalization  is  too  hasty  ;  the  main  fact  is 
true.  At  tlie  present  time,  in  the  social  condition,  not  to  speak 
of  many  parts  of  the  Britisli  empire,  but  of  many  ])arts  of  the 
British  islands,  we  find  problems  in  the  solution  of  whicli  the 
element  of  race  is  an  important  ingredient.  And,  lastly,  the 
slaveholder,  and  those  opposed  or  indilferent  to  missionary 
efforts,  attemj)t  to  justify  their  position  and  occupation,  their 
opposition  or  their  indifiercnce,  on  account  of  the  alleged  per¬ 
manent  inferiority  of  races  of  men  incapable  of  elevation  to 
the  dignity  and  privilege  of  civilized  beings. 

In  an  article  necessarily  comprised  within  the  limited  space 
of  the  present,  there  is  not  much  room  for  generalities  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  rapidly  advance  to  the  principal  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion.  AVc  intend,  first,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race,  and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  resemblances 
and  difiereiices  among  the  various  races  are  determined  ;  secondly, 
to  speak  of  the  more  important  races,  and  especially  of  the 
questions  connected  with  them  which  remain  somewhat  open ; 
and  then  to  conclude  with  some  more  special  observations. 

T.  As  is  ])retty  well  known  there  are  two  views  of  the 
difiereiices  which  exist  among  the  races  of  men.  One  of  these 
views  is,  that  the  difiereiices  among  mankind  are  not  specific, 
hut  merely  varieties;  another,  that  these  difiereiices  arc  so  great 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  mankind  to  have  arisen  from 
a  common  stock  ;  and  that,  for  instance,  a  Hottentot,  or  Negro, 
is  no  more  a  man  like  us  of  the  so-called  Caucasian  race,  than 
a  zebra  or  an  ass  is  a  horse.  To  show  that  this  conqiarison 
docs  not  exaggerate  the  views  of  some  naturalists,  we  refer  to  the 
statements  of  M.  Agassiz,  certainly  a  very  eminent  man.  He 
maintains  that  the  differences  existing  between  the  races  of  men 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  tlic  differences  obsc'rved  between  the 
different  families,  genera,  and  species  of  monkeys  and  other 
animals,  and  that  tliesc  different  species  of  animals  ditfer  in  the 
same  degree,  one  from  the  other,  as  the  races  of  men;  “  nay,  the 
difiereiices  between  distinct  races  are  often  greater  than  those 
distinguishing  species  of  animals  one  from  the  otiier.  The 
chimpanzee  and  gorillo  do  not  differ  more,  one  from  the  other, 
than  the  Mandiiigo  and  the  Guinea  negro;  they,  together,  do 
not  differ  more  from  the  oraiig,  than  the  Malay  or  white  man 

difi’ers  from  the  negro . What  are  called  human 

races  down  to  their  specialization  as  nations,  are  distinct,  pri¬ 
mordial  forms  of  the  type  of  man.’’  After  all,  it  may  be  (|ues- 
tioiied  whether  the  apes,  which  M.  Agassiz  refers  to,  are  not 
mere  varieties.  But  this  leads  us  to  consider  what  is  species, 

*  History  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Michelet.  (Trans.) 
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and  what  are  the  greatest  variations  among  the  races  of  man  ; 
and  what  causes  may  serve  to  account  for  these  variations, 
independent  of  difference  in  primordial  type.  Hitherto  tlie 
geiuTally  received  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  species  mav  he 
expressed  in  the  language  of  ^l.  de  Candolle.  “  AVe  unite,” 
says  he,  “  under  the  designation  of  species,  individuals  which 
mutually  bear  to  each  other  so  great  a  resemblance  that  thev 
may  have  proceeded  originally  from  a  single  pair.”  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  hypothesis  mixed  up  with  this  defi¬ 
nition.  Almost  all  naturalists  had  agreed  that  the  continuation 
of  hybrids  of  different  species,  by  propagation  among  themselves 
without  the  interference  of  one  of  the  original  stocks,  was 
impossible.  Now,  it  will  be  found  that  the  oj)poiients  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race — for  that  perhaps  is  the 
most  comprehensive  term  we  can  use — have  endeavoured  to  bring 
fbrwaid  two  somewlnit  opposite  views  in  this  matter,  contend¬ 
ing,  first,  that  there  are  hvbrids  of  different  species,  as  betW('en 
the  goat  and  sheep,  which  possess  the  power  of  self-continuation; 
and  secondly,  that  no  mulatto  races  among  mankind  poss(‘ss  that 
power  beyond  a  few  gtaierations.  This,  if  it  proves  anything, 
would  prove  too  much,  since  it  would  serve  to  show  that  there  is 
mort'  resemblance  between  a  goat  and  a  sheep  than  betwein  a 
Kuropi'an  and  a  negro.  However,  the  anxiety  felt  on  this  point 
shows  the  importance  attached  to  it.  Now  we  think  that, 
however  difficult  it  mav  be  to  obtain  correct  data  on  such  a 
point,  because  mulattoes  are  constant Iv  liabh*  to  fresh  mix- 
tures  of  blood,  there  are  self-maintaining  mulatto  races.  Ihc 
Malays  of  Horneo,  and  other  islands,  are  believed  to  be  a  cross 
bitwetni  the  A  mbs  and  Mongol  races;  the  Cafusos,  in  Brazil — 
an  extraordinary  race  between  the  native  American  and  Negro — 
appear  undouhtedly  to  be  self-maintaining;  so  also  the  Griipias 
in  Africa — mulattoes  b(*tween  the  Dutch  and  Hottentot.  To 
what  limits  is  this  doctrine  about  mulattoes  to  be  carried  ?  It 


may  be  that  some  races  are  less  adapted  for  intermixture  than 
others  ;  and  mulatto  races,  in  the  ITiited  States,  may  be  better 
supported  by  an  intermixture  of  some  of  the  original  blood 
from  time  to  time,  than  by  leaving  the  race  alone,  without 
drawing  any  monstrous  inference  from  such  a  fact  of  the  inn- 
damental  difrerence.  The  absence  of  a  race  of  mulattoes  be¬ 


tween  tlie  white  and  black  races  in  Australia,  has  been  com¬ 
mented  on  as  an  argument  for  the  diversity  of  spe  c  ie's.  But  wo 
find  the  following :  “Again,  it  is  well  known  that  everv  half- 
caste  child  is  massacred  on  its  coming  into  the  wor  Id.”*  Hr. 
Morton  thinks  he  has  shown,  “  First,  that  mulattoes  are  the 


*  Itcininisconces  of  Australia,  by  C.  P.  Hodgson.  (P.  222.) 
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shortest-lived  of  any  class  of  the  human  race ;  secondly,  that 
inulattoes  are  intermediate  in  intelli^i^enee  between  blacks  and 
wliites;  thirdly,  that  they  are  less  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  and 
hardships  than  either  blacks  or  whites ;  fourthly,  that  mulatto 
women  are  peculiarly  delicate,  and  subject  to  a  variety  of  chronic 
diseases ;  that  they  are  bad  breeders,  bad  nurses,  liable  to  abor¬ 
tions,  and  that  their  children  generally  die  young ;  and  fifthly, 
that  when  inulattoes  intermarry,  they  are  less  prolific  than 
when  crossed  on  the  parent  stock.”  *  lie  then  shows  that 
inulattoes,  like  negroes  even  unacclinuitized,  are  endowed  with 
great  exemption  from  yellow  fever,  in  which  there  seems 
nothing  very  wonderful. 

The  differences  which  do  exist  in  the  human  family  are  those 
of  form,  and  especially  the  form  of  the  cranium,  colour,  and 
certain  additional  peculiarities,  as  hair,  the  position  of  adipose 
matter,  the  sight,  &c. 

AVith  regard  to  form,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  all  other 
races  compared  wdth  Kuro])eaus  (the  Indo-Teutonic,  and  other 
higlier  races  included,  of  course),  the  limbs  are  more  crooked 
and  badly  formed.  Tii  the  Negro,  the  bones  of  the  leg  are 
bent  outwards  ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  more  convex  in  front 
tliaii  ill  luiropeans ;  the  calves  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  hams  ;  the  feet  and  hands,  but  particularly  the  former, 
are  flat ;  the  os  calcis  (heel  bone)  instead  of  being  archcsl  is  con¬ 
tinued  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot, 
whi(*h  is  remarkably  broad.”  As  far  as  the  skull  is  concerned, 
races  have  been  divided  into  the  Dolicliokephalic  and  llrachy- 
kephalic,  the  Negro  being  the  extriTiic  of  the  long  straight  skull, 
wliile  the  Alongol,  or  extinct  Tasmanian,  rejiresents  tlie  broad 
low  one,  and  the  European,  and  perhaps  the  Turk,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  character,  f 

Since  we  are  considering  the  extent  to  whicli  varieties  of 
mankind  proceed,  the  following  observations  of  Dr.  Latliam 
seem  worthy  of  being  (pioted  : — 

“If  we  were  to  take  tliree  individuals,  spociinens  of  tlie  Iminau 
species,  which  sliouhl  exhibit  three  of  the  most  important  dilferences, 
they  would  be,  1  think,  1.  a  Alongolian,  or  Tan^ous,  from  (kmtral  or 
Hih(Tlau  Asia;  2.  A  Negro  from  the  delta  of  tlie  Niger;  and  3.  A 
European  from  France,  (hu’inany,  or  England.  At  the  first  view 
the  Negro  would  st'em  the  most  unlike  of  the  three,  and  perhaps  he 
would  do  so  after  a  minute  and  carcdul  scrutiny.  Still  the  charac- 

•  Oliddon's  Ethnological  Researches.  (P.  377.) 

t  The  singularly  globular  form  of  the  Turkish  skull  has  often  been 
remarked  :  has  this  any  connexion  with  the  remarkable  mingling  of  races 
which  exists  in  him  ? 
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toristic  and  differential  features  of  tlie  Asiatic  would  be  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind.  In  the  general  j)rofile,  in  the  form  of  the  eye,  in 
the  front  view  of  the  face,  lie  would  differ  from  both.  In  the  colour 
of  his  skin,  in  the  character  of  his  hair,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  his 
profile,  he  would  differ  from  the  Negro.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the 
profile,  and  in  the  outline  of  the  head,  he  would  differ  from  the  Ku- 
rop(*an.  The  Mongolian  or  Tasmanian’s  face  would  be  broad  and  Hat, 
with  the  cheek  bones  prominent ;  the  breadth  of  the  head  from  side 
to  side  would  be  nearly  eipial  to  its  length  from  the  forehead  to  the 
occiput ;  tin?  nose  would  be  flat,  and  almost  certainly  neither  arched 
nor  aipiiline;  the  eyes  would  be  drawn  upwards  at  their  outer  angle; 
the  skin  would  be  of  a  yellowish  brown;  the  hair  straight;  the 
beard  scanty,  and  the  stature  undersized.  The  Negro,  besides  his 
black  complexion  and  crisp  hair,  would  exhibit  a  greater  d(‘j)th  ot 
head  im'asuring  from  bidbre  and  backwards,  and  the  up]ier  jaw  would 
be  much  more  projectijig.  Possibly,  it  would  be  so  prominent  as  to 
give  the  heatl  the  a 
than  above  it. 


ppearance  of  being  placed  behind  the  tace  rallicr 


“  'The  Kun»pean  would  be  characterized  by  negative  rather  than 
positive  (pialities.  Ilis  face  would  be  less  broad,  and  his  head  would 
luive  greater  depth  in  ]u*oportion  to  its  breadth,  than  wouhl  bt‘  the 
cas(‘  with  the  Mongol.  As  compared  with  the  African,  he  would 
differ  most  in  the  parts  between  the  nose  and  chin.  The  mouth  ot 
the  Nt'gro,  instt*ad  of  lying  under  the  nose  and  forehead,  proji'cts 
forwaril  in  a  slightly  elongated  shape,  so  as,  in  extreme  cases,  to  he 
a  muzzle  rather  than  a  mouth ;  the  effect  of  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  to  throw  the  upper  j)art  of  the  face  and  head  behind  the  jaw.  In 
the  European  profile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  direction  is 
vertical.  The  iijipcr  jaw  does  not  project,  and  the  forehead  does  not 
retire,  so  that  the  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  nearly  in  the  same  line.” 


These  are  undoubt  idly  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  race, 
according  to  anatomical  and  jdiysiological  properties,  not  even 
fi^rgetting  colour.  The  red  Indian  of  America  does  not  differ 
anatomically  and  physiologically  so  widely  from  the  ^longol ; 
but  he  differs  from  the  races  of  the  Old  World  most  in  his  speech. 
The  minor  races,  as  the  Hottentots  and  Ihishmen,  differ  in  soine 
additional  points,  esj>eeially  the  latter,  as  hair  growing  in  tufts; 
the  presence  of  those  masses  of  fat,  on  the  hijis  especially,  and 
other  peculiarities;  in  excessively  keen. sight,  and  in  the  clacking 
kind  of  spei'ch  ;  but  take  all  these  together  (and  the  speech 
may  bi'  excluded),  and  surely  we  nuist  agree  with  Dr.  Pritchard, 
that  the  varieties  of  many  domestic  animals,  wdiose  origin  from 
a  common  stock  no  one  doubts,  are  infinitely  greater — dogs, 
sheep,  and  jioultry — and  we  see  tliese  varieties  multi])lied  under 
our  eyes,  lllumenbaeh  remarked  that  there  is  less  differenee  in 
the  form  of  the  skull  in  the  most  dissimilar  families  of  mankind, 
than  bt'twwn  the  elongated  head  of  the  Neapolitan  horse,  and 
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the  skull  of  the  Hungarian  breed,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
shortness  and  the  extent  of  the  lower  jaw.  Flourens  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  attach  much  importance  to  colour,  and  the  so- 
called  rcte  mucosumy  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  colour- 
ing  principle,  and  he  denied  the  existence  of  this  in  whites. 
The  existence  of  the  membrane  itself  separately,  is  not  now 
believed  in,  but  as  for  the  colouring  matter  it  must  exist  in  all, 
for  albinoes  exist  in  all  races. 

The  capacity  of  the  skull  differs  in  different  races ;  but  the 
development  of  the  intellect  is  not  wholly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
capacity  of  the  cranium,  for  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Hindoos, 
as  also  the  Mexicans,  had  smaller  heads  than  the  savage  races 
around  them. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  possible  influence  of  climate 
and  external  circumstances,  and  also  the  springing  up  of 
spontaneous  varieties,  as  means  of  accounting  for  the  differences 
which  exist  among  the  members  of  the  human  family,  more, 
however,  with  the  view  of  criticizing  some  points  than  of 
vindicating  the  derivation  of  the  human  race  from  one  source. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  varieties,  occurring  sponta¬ 
neously  {IS  it  were,  and  the  cttects  of  climate  and  habit  may  effect 
in  this  way.  Some  have  {irgued  that  accidental  varieties 
springing  up,  might  find  their  places  in  those  regions  most 
fitted  for  them.  Insttinccs  leave  been  (pioted  of  the  occurrence 
of  very  singular  varieties  {imong  animals,  which  have  been  propa¬ 
gated.  Dr.  Prichard  mentions  a  remark{d)lo  case  of  a  breed  of 
sheep  in  ^lassjichusetts,  (allied  the  Otter-backed  slice}),  possessed 
of  longer  bodies  and  shorter  legs,  which  iirose  accidentally ;  and 
being  found  less  able  to  lea})  fences,  has  been  j)ro})agat('d.  Put  it 
seems  extravagant  to  account  for  the  variety  of  races  which  (‘xist, 
from  the  operation  of  siudi  causes  as  we  see  them  in  o})eration 
among  men,  or  have  known  of  them  in  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  not  as  unphiloso})hical  and  intinitidy  more  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  judge,  not  only  of  whal  took  })laee,  but  of  the 
})lasticity  of  tlie  human  system  at  the  first  origin  of  the  race? 
That  external  circumstances  have  considerable  })ower,  and  that 
races  arc  not  quite  so  unaltcTable,  even  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  us  the  extreme  advocates  of  race  })r(^t(uid,  we  sliall 
endeavour  to  })rove  before  quitting  this  })art  ot  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  colour,  those  who  deny  the 
infiueiu‘c  of  climate,  assert  that  climatic  has  little  or  no 
influence  on  colour.  The  descendants  of  fiUro})cans  do  not  get 
dark  in  hot  clim{it(\s,  but  become  |)ale  and  etiohit(*d.  Again, 
such  a  fact  is  insisted  upon,  as,  for  exanqile,  that  in  India  tlie 
Pohillas,  a  tribe  of  Afghans,  are  wliitc,  though  surrounded  by 
dark  races.  The  mountaineers  of  Nc^paul  are  black.  That 
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there  arc  many  exceptional  facts,  \ve  are  aware ;  hut  we  think 
tliat  an  examination  of  the  map,  and  a  little  consideration,  will 
show  n  very  p:eneral  connexion  hetweiai  climate  and  colour. 
Contrast  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  with  those 
of  the  table-land  of  Afghanistan,  both  apparently  of  the  same 
race,  religion,  and  habits.  The  Kohillas  have  been  hut  a  short 
time  settled  in  the  country.  There  is  the  well-known  instance 
of  the  colony  of  black  Jews  at  Cochin,  who  are  believed  to  he 
of  j)ure  descent.  It  has  beiai  said  that  ra(‘es  may  dt'cay  in 
another  climate,  but  will  not  alter.  The  Jews  have  been  so 
often  cit(‘d  as  evidences  of  the  unalterahility  of  race,  that  we 
can  bring  them  forward  as  an  unexceiJionable  instance  of  the 
fact  or  otherwise.  They  have  preserved  umpiestionablv,  in 
most  instances,  the  purity  of  their  lineage.  AVhat  tluar 
ph  ysiognoniy  was  in  former  ages  may  be  seen  on  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  monuments.  Now,  climate  is  of  course  hut  one 
of  a  series  of  external  modifying  causes.  While  lower-class 
Jews  frequently  exhibit  even  caricatures  of  their  ])eculiar  laces, 
Jews  <  >f  tl  le  higher  classes  cannot  be  distinguished,  in  most 
instances,  from  other  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  crania  found 
in  very  earliiw  sepulchres  of  the  stone  ])eriod  in  these  islands, 
are  smaller  than  in  those  where  metallic  weapons  arc  us('d. 
There  is  no  ])roof  of  change  of  race  ;  the  assumption  rather  is 
that  the  deveL>pment  of  the  head  had  increased  with  a  higher 
d('gnH‘  of  civilization.  It  would  he  easy  to  select  from  the 
works  before  us  the  most  contradictorv  statements  with  regard 
to  the  unalterahdity  of  race.  Thus,  we  are  first  told  in  Mr. 


CiliddoiTs  work,  that  “  in  no  part  of  Europe,  at  the  ])resent  day, 
can  we  discover  the  striking  national  contrasts  which  Jaeitus 
d(‘scrihes, and  almost  immediately  that,  after  perusing 
M.  'riiierrv’s  work,  “  llistoire  des  Gaulois,^’  Milne- halwards 
“made  a  tour  of  France,  llelgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  engaged  in  carelid  study  of  the  present  diversified  races  in 
connexion  withtheir  ancient  settlements;  and  he  asserts  that  now. 


after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  the  types  of  the  Belgians 
(Cimhrih  tbiuls  or  (Vdts,  the  Iberians  or  A(piitanians,  and  the 
Ligurians  are  still  distinctly  traceable.”  Wliat,  then,  arc  wo 
to  infer  from  all  this  y  -  That  the  influence  of  race  is  great,  but 
in  many  instances  not  invincible,  especially  when  the  power  of 
external  causes  brought  to  hear  is  great.* 

o  r> 


*  Dr.  Knox,  who  is  so  great  a  stickler  for  uiialterat)ility  of  race,  says 
that  the  Anglo-Saxini  race  in  America  degenerates  :  there  is  a  deticiency  of 
fat ;  the  muscles  stand  out  like  cords  ;  the  form  becomes  scraggy  ;  the 
women  soon  lose  their  teeth  ;  and  the  race  might  even  die  out,  without 
importations  from  Europe. 

The  jaw  is  less  developed  in  the  modern  Copt  than  in  the  ancient 
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Tn  considering  the  affinities  of  the  varieties  of  men,  we  are 
to  be  guided  tirst,  and  above  all,  by  physiological  coiisich'rations  ; 
and  secondly,  by  resemblances  or  diherences  in  languages, 
manners,  and  customs.  The  lirst  class  of  tests  will  only  apply 
to  the  great  divisions,  and  their  chief  sub-divisions ;  we  would 
hardly,  for  instance,  on  physiological  grounds  (iIom\  decide 
even  between  an  ancient  (iaul  and  an  ancient  Teuton,  as  the 
descriptions  have  come  down  to  us.  A\Tth  regard  to  resem¬ 
blances  in  language,  great  caution  is  recpiired,  as  the  many  odd 
mistakes  in  Ethnology  testify.  The  resemblances  in  the  Asiatic 
languages  are  rather  those  of  roots,  while  in  the  American 
there  is  remarkable  resemblance  in  grammatical  construction, 
even  where  there  is  least  radical  similarity,  and  wIku’c  the 
languages  are  reciprocally  quite  unintelligible.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  o])inion  to  which  of  these  characteristics  greater 
weight  should  be  given.* 

AVheii  such  resemblances  as  exist  between  numerals  in  the 
Sanscrit,  Eersian,  Welsh,  Krse,  (ireek,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon, 
English,  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Danish,  AIieso-Gothic,  ( dd  High 
German,  and  liussian,  as  shown  in  the  table  pretixed  to  Dos- 
worth’s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  occur,  great  weight  is  natu¬ 
rally  attached  to  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  common  origin 
of  the  nations  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser\’ation  that  the  ALelsh 
and  Erse  seem  farthest  from  the  rest ;  the  Sanscrit,  Creek,  Latin, 
and  Teutonic,  most  like.  Eew  can  inspect  a  list  of  Cipsy  and 
llindostani  words  without  being  struck  with  the  fn'quent  resem¬ 
blance.  lUumenbach  found  a  Georgian  skull  in  a  museum, 
and,  being  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  j)laced  the 
race  among  the  Indo-Teutonic  family;  hut  Latham  shows  that 
this  inference  is  contradicted  by  great  ditleiiiice  in  language. 
Extraordinary  coincidences  may  sometimes  occur  in  resemblance 
of  words.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  Australian  tongues. 
Air.  C'ull  lately  called  the  attention  of  the  Ethnologi(‘al  Society 
to  the  resemblance  between  the  pronouns  in  some  ol'  the  Austra¬ 
lian  dialects  and  the  Tamul.  Now,  it  is  just  ])ossiblc  that  this 
might  lead  to  something  more  decisive,  since  there  is  nothing 
very  inij)robable  in  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Hindostan 
being  related  to  the  tribes  of  Polynesia  and  Australia.  Some 
words  ill  the  Australian  tongue  are  like  Greek,  as  ghiy  or  woman. 


Efryptian,  yet  the  former  is  considered  the  representative  of  tlie  latter. 
l>r*  Prichard  says,  “that  the  Jews  are  assimilated  in  physical  character  to 
the  nations  among  whom  they  have  long  resided,  though  still  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  hy  some  minute  peculiarities  of  physiognomy.’’  Is  not  then  the 
permanency  of  race  exaggerated  ? 

•  Humboldt  considers  that  likeness  in  the  grammar  should  overrule 
differences  in  the  vocabularies. 
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yvvih  RirI  others;  and  some  arc  like  Hebrew.*  Some  eoinei- 
(lenees  in  ])hysio"nomy  miglit  b(‘  pointed  out  of  a  very  remark- 
al)le  character.  In  the  very  interesting  work  of  Hr.  Ihirkt  r  on 
('iliciaf  there  will  be  found  among  tlie  representations  of  ancii  nt 
jx)ttery  discovered  at  Tarsus  (at  p.  20^1,  c/  m/.),  a  very  remark¬ 
able  head,  characterizt'd  by  a  most  brutal  expression  of  tlie 
forehead,  and  a  prodigiously  curved  and  elongated  nose.  The 
head  is  short  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  but  elongated 
from  the  top  to  the  chin,  and  something  like  the  head  of  a 
horse.  Nothing  like  it  is  known  now-a-days.  Hut  Hr.  Harker 
shows  that  it  is  very  like  the  heads  at  Halenque.  Ib'  conjectures 
they  might  be  Huns  ;  but  they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Hull,  or  any  known  race,  unless  we  might  consider  the 
profile  an  exaggeration  of  the  coarsi'st  Jewish  face. 

As  to  iiderenees  from  habits  and  customs,  they  are,  perha])s, 
the  most  jirecarioiis  of  all  tests,  as  in  similar  states  of  soeii'ty, 
most  varieties  of  men  act  in  much  the  same  way,  unless  the 
variety  be  great  indeed.  ('ircuineision  is  praetised  by  the 
Kaffir  (Infidel  )  Amakosas  and  the  ^lahoinmedan  Turk,  t  )ur 
Saxon  ancestors  sold  their  dependants,  jierluqis  their  ehildreii, 
into  slaverv  in  more  wealth v  lands,  like  the  Circassians  of  the 
present  day.  So  that  similar  customs  may  be  jnaetised,  and 
c'ven  those  of  a  verv  remarkable  character,  under  both  similar 
and  dissimilar  circunistances,  and  by  races  of  very  different 
kiml.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  this:  <(//  the  circumstances 
coniu'cted  with  tlu‘  natural  history  of  races  reipiire  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  (‘stiniating  their  aflinities,  and  these  assisted 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  light  of  history  and  archii'ology. 

The  first  place  in  such  evidence  is  to  b(‘  given  to  that  derivt'd 
from  physiology,  then  to  language,  and  lastly  to  manners  and 
customs. 


11.  Of  the  Principal  J^ariefies  of  tnc  J/ntnan  Pace. — ^lany 
writers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  different  raci's 
of  mankind  as  if  almost  at  any  time  they  had  to  do  with  pure 
breeds, — a  view  which  can  never  b('  adopted  by  those  who  main¬ 
tain  the  common  origin,  exci‘pt  with  regard  to  a  few  exceptions 
who  have  fallen  off  from  the  common  stock,  and  bi'come  isolated. 
If  we  can  make  ourselves  understood,  we  would  sav  that  the 


object  in  considering  the  affinitit's  of  the  varieties  of  the  human 


race  is  not  so  much  to  look  at  (liffer('nees,  as  dc'grees  of  resc'in- 
blance,  although  sensible  of  the  obseui'ity  of  the  mode  in  which 


•  A  contloinaii,  inentioiu'd  to  us  lately  that  the  person  who  ]>crfornieii  the 
rijiht  of  initiation  to  the  young  natives  into  the  rights  of  manhood,  is 
called  Colitn^  the  Jewish  name  for  priest. 

Lares  and  Penates  ;  or,  Cilicia.  London.  1853. 
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the  thought  is  expressed.  For  example,  how  many  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  tlie  Kelt  and  the  Saxoii,  or  Teuton, 
as  widely  apart,  and  yet  Prichard  reckons  them  both  members 
of  the  Indo-'J  eiitonic  family.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  various 
brunches  of  the  Keltic  family  do  form  a  subdivision  of  the  great 
class,  as  separate  from  the  Teutons  and  Goths.  Again,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  series  of  affinities  may  be  traced  from  the  Fgyp- 
tians,  perhaps  from  the  so-called  Semitic  races — the  Hebrews, 
and  Chaldeans — to  the  Negro  races.  Certain  it  is,  that  we 
observe  a  beginning  in  these  latter  races  of  some  of  the  pliysio- 
logical  (i.  e.,  anatomical)  characters  of  tlie  Negro  ;  perhaps  of  their 
languages,  and  some  of  their  manners  and  customs.  From  an 
early  period  of  the  history  of  mankind,  wave  after  wave  of  the 
various  varieties  of  the  race  have  mingled  ;  and  it  must  often  be 
difficiJt,  even  if  the  data  were  tolerably  clear,  to  ascribe  any 
particular  race  to  its  true  position.  Almost  all  the  great  nations 
of  the  (‘arth  in  aneii'iit  times,  as  now,  seem  to  have  lu'cii  of  very 
composite  order,  as  the  ancient  Persians,  Greeks,  Indians;  and 
apj)arently  in  many  instances  corresponding  to  our  Kelts  and 
Saxons.  In  the  middle  of  the  Negroes,  we  have  the  Mandingoes, 
Foulahs,  or  Fellatahs,  with  hardly  any  trace  of  N(‘gro  features, 
and  probably  sprung  from  Perber  or  Tawarek  blood,  perhaps 
mixed  with  the  Negro.  Now  these  Perbers — the  Kabyles  of 
North  Africa — have  by  many  been  considered  rather  analogous 
to  the  Iberians  of  S})ain.  They  are  the  ancient  Numidians, 
and  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  :  so  the 
Mandingoes  are  a  much  superior  race  to  the  otlu'r  Negroids. 

A  division  of  the  races  of  mankind  into  classes  is,  therefore,  a 
most  difficult  matter.  That  of  Latham,  after  Prichaid,  seems, 
on  the  whole,  the  best,  lie  forms  three  great  classes:  1.  The 
^longolian,  including  the  true  ^longols,  (diinesc',  natives  of 
Purmah,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  so  forth ;  the  Calmuck  and 
Pashkir  tribes,  and  their  innumerable  modifications  and  clans; 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  Turks ;  the  natives  of  the  Paste  rn 
islands,  for  the  most  part  Malaysian;  Fins,  Lapps,  PermiaTis, 
Votiaks,  even  the  ^lagyar.  Among  this  prodigious  family 
there  must  be  great  varieties.  The  physiological  type  of  this 
class  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mongol  or  the  Hun.  Supposing 
Hr.  Latham's  views  are  correct,  how  this  type  must  \ni\r  altiycd 
in  the  Magyar,  the  Ottoman  Turk,  or  \yhat  he  terms  the  Hios- 
curcan*  division  of  the  ^longolidie,  viz.,  tlu'  Georgians,  Lazi, 
and  IMingrelians,  among  whom  are  to  b(‘  found  some  of  tlu;  finest 
Bpecimens  of  mankind  ;  and  who,  on  that  account,  were  classed 


*  From  Diopcurias,  a  y)ort  on  the  lilack  Sea,  where 
trade  with  tlie  inliubitauts  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
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amoiio;  the  Tiido-Tciitoiiic  or  Cimcasian  race,  until  it  was  sliowii 
that  their  languages  did  not  accord  with  this,  licad  the  })or- 
trait  of  Attila  :  “  A  swarthy  complexion,  small  deep-seated  (wes, 
a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders, 
and  a  short  square  body;  in  tine,  he  displayed  all  the  signs  ot‘ 
liis  origin.”  Then  again,  “  They  are  fearfully  swarthy,  their 
face  a  shapeless  lump,  if  I  may  so  s])eak,  rather  than  a  human 
countenance,  and  having  two  dots  for  eyes.”  If  admixlur(‘ 
with  other  races  can  so  obliterate  the  character  of  the  origiiiid, 
what  becomes  of  the  permanency  of  type?  Surely  a  ^longol  is 
tis  far  from  a  ])iire  Saxon  as  a  Negro.  True,  there  is  the  cliniaU* 
in  favour  of  the  intermixture  with  the  former.  The  language 
of  the  ( fsinanli  Turk  would  yet,  it  appears,  be  understood  as  far  as 
the  Lena,  but  the  original  typ(‘  of  race  has  disa])pear(‘d.*  In  tlu' 
same  way  Lr.  Latham  decides  chietly  from  language  that  thost' 
tribes  of  the  (^lucasus,  whose  beauty  has  been  so  much  admiiHMl, 
are  essentially  of  Mongol  origin.  Among  the  same  class  he 
jdaces  the  North  American  Indians,  although,  as  has  been  herc'- 
tofore  nunarked,  there  is  the  difference  of  language  ]\Iost 
Ameriiain  writers  place  the  tribes  of  America  in  a  se])arate 
division  altogether  ;  and,  in  fact,  not  only  do  they  diller  in 
language  essentially,  but  anatomically,  quite  as  much  as  the 
Mongol  from  the  Negro.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  grou})  belong  rather  to  the  Negro  race  ;  but  there  is  no 
end  to  the  mixed  races.  It  has  alwavs  occurred  to  us  that  the 
Mongol  is  the  most  repulsive  variety  of  the  race  in  the  eyes  ot 
a  European ;  and  we  may  see  specimens  of  them  brutalized,  in 
the  wretched  (diinese  objects  who  beg  in  our  streets.  How 
ditferent,  doubtless,  the  luxurious  mandarin,  or  the  lhn])eror  of 
Lhiim  !  Such  an  etiect  has  cultivation  on  a  race.  It  has  Ix'cn 
asked  what  has  become  of  those  Huns  and  ^longols,  once  the 
terror  of  the  world.  It  has  been  maintained,  that  as  a  specii's 
of  monsters  thev  would  cease  to  exist ;  but  the  Chinese,  who 
have  at  the  same  time  softened  down,  increase  and  multqny. 
The  fact  is,  the  population  of  Mongolia  still  exists  as  in  the 
days  of  Zinghis,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  formidable.  In  those 
nomad  hordes  everv  adult  male  was  a  soldier,  and  it  was  easy 

*  Many  think  that  the  original  Turk  should  bo  rather  assigned  to  the 
Indo-Teutonic  family,  but  then  there  is  the  language.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
the  portraits  of  the  early  Turkish  sultans  be  correct,  they  represent  any¬ 
thing  but  the  heads  of  Calinucks.  Sultan  Othinan  was  the  grandson  of 
Soliinan  Shah,  wlio  was  driven  from  his  native  Karism  hy  (probably)  I  zhek 
hordes.  His  countenance  is  classic.  We  have  authentic  medals  of 
MohamimHi  11.,  and  representations  and  descriptions  of  other  early  sultans, 
and  there  is  nothing  Mongol  about  them.  The  type  must  have  soon 
changed  if  it  ever  existed. 
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for  tliom  to  travorso  vast  plains  witli  their  flocks  and  liords,  and 
pour  u})on  the  rich  countries  ol  Kuropc  and  Asia.  Now  some 
of  the  tribes  are  civilized,  they  are  everywliere  surrounded  by 
harriers;  and,  above  all,  tlie  art  of  war  eontines  them  to  tlieir 
deserts.  Doubtless,  either  the  ]hn)>eror  of  Russia  or  the 
Emperor  of  China  would  employ  as  many  of  them  in  war  as 
were  likely  to  be  ])rotitable. 

The  second  division  or  class  of  Dr.  Ijatham,  the  Atlantidir, 
includes  the  dark  races  of  Africa,  as  the  Nep’o  and  Kaflir;  also 
the  Dcrber,  or  Amazirc^ ;  the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  races;  the 
yellow  Hottentot  and  Doshjeman  races;  and  even  the  so-called 
Semitic  races,  the  Jews  and  Assyrians.  So  much  has  been  said 
of  the  dark  races,  their  capabilities,  and  so  forth,  that  it 
seems  unneeessary  to  dwell  on  them  ;  it  seems  certain  that  in 
some  rep^ions,  as  in  Soudan,  they  are  not  destitute  of  a  Hp(*cie8 
of  civilization  altop^ethcr  independent  of  Euroj)can  influence. 

With  repeal’d  to  the  Coptic,  Jewish,  and  Derber  rac('s,  the 
allusions  already  made  must  sufliee  within  those  limits.  In  the 
Scrijitures,  while  Oanaan  is  a  descendant  of  Ham,  the  Hebrews 
and  Assyriiins  come  from  Shem.  The  frecpient  alliances  between 
the  Hebrews  and  (^niaanites,  forbidden  as  these  were,  would 
account  for  the  African  ]>hysiop:nomy  which  is  ohservcHl  in  some 
of  the  Jewish  nice,  Jlie  Assyrians,  as  may  be  secui  on  the 
sculptures  of  their  buildings,  liavc  a  ])hysiop^nomy  dc'cidedly  not 
African,  but  diflerinp;  altogether  Irom  that  of  Ikiropeans. 
Arabs,  Hcu'berss  Dali,  Ifliilistinc's,  and  the  mysterious  IVJasgi, 
have  all  been  referrcMl  to  tlie  Semitic  racic ;  so  liave  the  racers  of 
India  who  existed  there  InTore  the  ])eriod  of  Sansc*rit  invasion  : 
these  arc  ^xunts,  the  discussion  of  which  far  excc'eds  our  limits. 
In  many  of  these  matters  it  seems  to  us  tliat  too  definite  a  line 
lias  ben'll  sought  to  Ik*  c'stablished,  and  too  little  left  to  probable 
argument.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mysterious  Etrurians,  or 
Rased.  Herodotus  distinctly  tolls  us  that  the  ancient  Tuscany 
was  colonizc'd  from  Lydia,  while  Livy  asserts  that  its  inhabitants 
came  from  the  mountains  of  Rhactia;  and  tlierc  are  advocates 
for  each  view.  Now,  is  it  not  highly  probable  tlmt  botli  state¬ 
ments  may  be  corrend  ?  The  rude*  mount aine'ors  of  Rhactia 


were  little  likely  to  originate  the  high  civilization  of  Tuscany, 
nnd,  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  the  c'olonists  from  Lydia 


were  but  a  small  body.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  these 
latter  servenl  to  introeluce  the  Asiatic  civilization  to  a  ruder 


XT 

The  origin  of  the  Gijisics  has  beem  long  a  problcTn.  ^o  one 
now  believes  that  they  came  from  h^^gypt,  as  they  themselves 
pretended.  All  see'm  agreed  now  that  the  (lipsic's  arc  of  Indian 
origin.  According  to  Herodotus,  there  were  Indians  near  the 

Q  Q  2 
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Ciinmt'rian  Bosphorus,  and  the  Sifi^ynae,  who  occupiod  the 
countries  north  of  the  Danube^  in  his  time,  had  some  of  tlu* 
cliaracters  of  the  present  Gipsies.  In  these  regions,  they  are  still 
called  Zigani,  Zigeunes ;  and  perhaps  the  name  tliey  give  tliem- 
selves,  Roma-Romani,  may  refer  to  their  original  seat  in  Dacia, 
where  a  large  number  of  tlie  ])eople  are  still  called  Rouinani.* 

The  third  great  division  of  Dr.  Latham  is  that  of  the  lapitidaa\ 
liiti  lapctOy  {Japatiy  Sanscrit,  the  Lord  of  the  Earth).!  t  )f  these 
he  makes  two  great  subdivisions :  the  Occidental,  including  the 
Kelts  and  Iberians;  the  Oriental  or  Iiulo-Teutonic,  including 
the  (jornian.  Gothic,  and  Sarmatian  races,  with  the  Zend  and 
Sanscrit.  As  in  the  preceding  classes,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  subordinate  divisions.  These  are  the  great  races 
— the  eoiKpierors  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  For  them  has  been 
rt‘served  the  highest  development  of  intellectual  greatness, 
liatham  has  a  subdivision  of  this  class,  whicli  he  terms  Classical 
— the  Greek  and  Latin  nations — but  there  seems  every  })rol)ahl(i 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  classical  races  were  compounded 
of  others  having  somewhat  similar  relations  to  the  Kelts  and 
Saxons  of  our  own  time.  Such  would  be  the  IVdasgi  and 
Hellenes. 

At  the  time  of  the  earliest  historical  records,  and  according 
to  the  most  authentic  traditions,  Spain,  (iaul,  Britain,  Northern 
Italy,  and  many  of  the  Mediterranean  islands,  were  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  common  character,  termed  Iberian  and  Keltic*,  or 
(iaulish.  One  of  the  most  curious  j)roblems  in  Ethnology  is  the 
relation  of  these  to  the  Felasgi.  This  mysterious  race  is  hc- 
lit'ved  to  have  been  the  first  founders  of  cities  in  the  ^leditcr- 
ranean  countries,  remarkable  for  those  immense  walls,  ternu'd 
(Cyclopean,  and  which  have  some  resemblance  to  Druidical 
circles,  and  especially  to  those  vast  enclosures  of  rough  stones, 
as  at  IVn-y-dinas,  and  Yevering  Bel  in  Northumberland. 
The  y  are  sujjposc'd  to  have  founded  Troy,  and  to  have  had  their 
chief  place  of  worship  at  Samothrace,  whence  their  })riests,  the 
Cabiri,  issued  as  from  a  college.  There  is  much  in  the  de- 


*  W  e  arc  not  aware  whether  this  explanation  of  the  name  hy  which  the 
tiipsios  designate  themselves  has  been  given  ;  it  probably  may.  We  do  not 
recidlect  it  in  Mr.  lb>rrow*8  work.  I>r.  Knox  mentions  a  curious  fact 
within  his  own  knowledge.  A  gentlemen  from  India  had  two  native 
servants,  who  married  and  settled  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  had  families 
of  mnlatt<»cs.  When  the  Gipsies  came  to  the  neighbourhood,  they  preferred 
encamping  near  these  families  w  horn  they  styled  “  our  people.”  l>id  they 
reco^uhii  our  people  / 

t  Tlie  Greeks  worshipped  .Jupiter ;  the  Phcenicians,  Pal  ;  Philistines, 
Uaal ;  and  the  worship,  as  is  w’ell  known,  was  carried  to  Hritain.  Has  this 
to  do  with  the  title  of  nobility  Sardanapal,  Hannibal,  llasdrubul  bear  ? 
Most  likely  it  Inks. 
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Rcription  of  those  identical  with  that  of  the  Druids.*  They 
were  agriculturalists  and  miners;  they  had  colleges  of  initiation  ; 
they  worshipped  tire ;  and  seem  to  have  heen  conquered  by 
more  heroic  races,  as  by  the  Hellenes,  who,  in  many  countries, 
seem  to  have  enslaved  them.  The  punishment  of  rrometheus, 
the  inventor  of  arts,  by  Jupiter,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
typical  of  the  subjugation  of  the  industrious  Pelasgi  by  the 
Hellenic  race.  The  populations  of  Southern  Italy  and  Greece 
appear  to  haye  been  compounded  of  these  two  peoples ;  but  there 


*  “The  Mytholo^^y  and  Hites  of  the  British  Druids,”  by  the  Rev.  Kd. 
Davies  (London,  1 800),  contains  proof  as  conclusive  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
affords,  of  the  resemblance,  nay,  identity,  of  the  Druids  and  Cabiri,  and  of 
the  worship  of  Noah  as  Hu,  and  the  ark  under  the  title  of  Ked  or 
Kedwen,  who  was  also  worshipped  as  Deineter  and  Ceres,  as  also  under 
other  titles.  Hu  was  also  Bel,  Baal,  or  Belit),  the  sun,  and  was  worshipped 
under  the  symbol  of  a  bull,  because  Hu,  by  means  of  his  oxen,  drew  the 
aiHuic,  or  dragon,  out  of  the  lake,  the  waters  of  which  it  had  caused  to 
overflow.  Hu  first  taiight  mankind  agriculture.  Ancurin,  evidently 
speaking  of  Stonehenge,  says  it  was  sacred  to  the  god  Hu  and  the  goddess 
Ked  ;  and  as  Aneurin,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  had  “  some 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings,  where  he  found  the  name  and  actions  of 
Noah,”  so  he  distinctly  refers  them  to  Hu  as  A^'oe.  “  In  allusion  to  the  sun’s 
progress  in  the  ecliptic,  Aneurin  styles  this  god  the  lion  of  the  greotes<i 
couri^e.  He  has  also  the  name  of  Bit  hi,  victory,  and  BuddugrCj  the  god  of 
victory — the  king  who  rises  in  light  and  ascends  the  sky.”  lii  the 
Argonautic  Orpheus,  the  lernian  islands  are  described,  and  the  “wide 
mansions  of  Demeter”  (Stonehenge) 

- Ibi  chorus  ingens 

Feminei  coctus  pulchri  colit  orgia  Bacchi, 

Producit  noctem  Indus  saccr  ;  aura  pulsant 
Vocibus,  et  erehris  late  sola  calcil)us  urgent  ; 

Non  sic  Ahsynthi  prope  flumina  Thracis  alumnJB 

Bistonides,  non  (pia  celeri  ruit  agmine  Ganges 

Indorum  populi  stata  curant  festa  Lyaeo.  {Quoted  hg  I/ttham.) 

Of  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Oriental  nations 
and  those  of  the  Druids,  especially  of  those  of  the  Pelasgi,  Syrians, 
probably  Assyrians,  and  Carthaginians,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  or  of  these 
being  a  kind  of  travesty  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The  ancient 
religions  of  Hindostan  seem  to  be  of  the  satne  type  ;  but  the  conquering 
races,  Sanscrit,  Hellenes,  Teutons,  appear  to  have  introduced  a  more 
complicat  .'d  form  of  idolatry,  fundamentally,  however,  based  upon  the 
other,  and  which  seems  in  many  cases  to  have  accorded  wonderfully  well 
W’ith  it.  The  Druidical  rites  appear  to  have  had  some  resemblance  to  the 
Kleusinian  mysteries,  and  also  at  times  to  the  mysterious  orgies  held  in 
honor  of  Iris  (Demeter)  and  of  Bacchus.  The  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon 
have  two  orders,  the  Jahel,  and  Aakel,  or  initiated.  The  meetings  of  the 
latter  always  take  place  in  secrecy.  May  not  their  rites  and  those  of  the 
Ansarians  be  derived  from  ancient  Phamician  sourcOvS,  rather  than  from 
more  modern  origins,  as  is  pretended  in  the  case  of  the  Druses.  Is  it 
likely  that  non-Mohammedans,  like  the  Druses,  would  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Caliph  ilakhem  ?  This  is  probably  a  mere  blind  of  the  Druses. 
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may  have  been  abori^^iiies  even  before  them,  as  the  wild  Cyclops 
liviii"  in  caves,  the  ( )seaiis,  and  others. 

Wliether  in  Western  Europe,  in  Gaul,  Iberia,  or  Ihitaiii, 
there  was  an  aborij^inal  population  before  that  with  which  wo 
are  tolerably  well  acquainted,  tlie  Iberian,  or  Keltic,  is  not 
known  ;  nor  is  it  known  to  what  extent  these  poi)ulations  were 
modified  by  their  undoubted  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  PhaTiicians  and  Carthaginians  in  tlie 
south  of  Ilritain  and  in  Spain.  Tin  was  brought  from  Uritain 
twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  practice  of  fighting  in 
cliariots  used  bv  the  Britons  is  verv  likelv  of  Pha'iiician  ori<xin. 
If  the  Basques  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Iberians — and  the 
Iberians  were  closely  related  to  the  Kelt  sand  Gauls — what  rt'latioii 
does  their  tongue  bear  to  the  remaining  Keltic  dialects  ‘f  Hardly 
any,  it  appears.  They  call  themselves  Eskaldunae  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  may  be  a  resemblance  even  here — Uttadeni  and  (Jadeiii 
in  Britain,  having  something  to  do  with  inhabitants  of  niountaiii- 
ous  valleys.  However,  we  have  at  least  a  goixl  descri})ti()n  of 
the  state  of  these  po])ulations  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  whose  (/oiu- 
mentaries  are  in  fact  the  only  solid  basis  of  our  historical 
knowledge  of*  the  subject.  The  mode  in  which  he  exjiresses 
himself,  has  left  in  doubt  the  distinction  between  Gauls  and 
Kelts,  or  whether  there  was  any  distinction  at  all.  On  this 
ix)int,  Latham  says: — 

“  l>y  the  time  of  Cjesar,  however,  a  great  number  of  understood 
Gauls  were  included  under  the  name  Celtic  ;  in  other  words,  the 
Hx'rian  naim*  for  an  Iberian  population  was  first  adopted  bv  the 
(Jret‘ks  (of  Marseilles)  tortf//  the  inliabitants  of  South-western  Gaul, 
and  it  was  then  extended  by  the  Komans  so  as  to  include  all  the 
populations  of  Gallia,  except  the  Belgie  and  Aquitani.” 

The  word  KeJtai  also  passed  for  a  native  name,  Ipsorum 
lingua  Celta^  nostra  Galli  appellantur.’^  Upon  this,  Prichard 
remarks  that  Ciesar  would  have  written  more  accurately  had  he 
stat(‘d  that  the  pi‘ople  whom  the  Greeks  called  Kella)  were 
Galli  in  the  eyes  of  the  Homans. 

t  If  the  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  bulk  of  the  populations  ot 
Gaul  and  Britain,  the  settlement  of  Belgians  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  perhaps  of  (iernians,  long  before  the  supp(.scd  era  of 
the  Saxon  invasion  on  the  eastern,  all  arc  aware.  There  are  one 
or  two  points  with  regard  to  the  Ethnology  of  the  British  Isles 
to  whicli  we  shall  advert  :  first,  who  were  the  Piets  ?  The  recol¬ 
lection  at  once  flies  to  the  memorable  controversy  in  the  “Anti¬ 
quary,”  where  each  of  the  dis[)utants  gives  half  of  the  word  Ikn- 
vul  to  his  op|>onent.  Dr.  Latham,  we  think,  shows  satisfactorily 
that  not  only  is  that  word  more  Welsh  than  Erse,  but  that  the 
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names  of  liills,  towns,  &c.,  in  the  Pietisli  region  of  Scotland 
have  the  same  cliaracter.  Without  entering  into  tliis  vexed 
controversy,  our  o])inion  is  tliat  the  Piets  were  tlie  unsubdued 
Ihitons,  called  Picti  by  the  Romans,  because  they  painted 
their  bodies  like  their  ancestors  in  Ctesar’s  time,  and,  therefore, 
were  so  termed  as  if  to  say  wild  Pritons,  instead  of  those  who 
were  tamed  and  subdued.  We  call,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  the  Kaffirs,  having  taken  the  name  from 

the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  who  got  it  from  the  Arab  merchants 
of  Eastern  Africa,  who  termed  the  iiihdel  or  heathen  nations, 
Kajfirs.  At  the  same  time,  Teutonic  races  might  settle  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  just  as  they  were  settling  in  England 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Scoti,  the  companions  of  Eingal,* 
were  landing  in  the  west,  and  all  together,  lind  their  interest 
in  warring  on  the  Roman  ])owers ;  for  the  terrible  wars  of  the 
Romans  must  have  materially  weakened  the  Piets.  If  Severus 
lost  sixty  thousand  men  in  one  campaign,  the  slaughter  among 
the  barbarians  mast  have  been  prodigious. 

The  Teutonic  races  are  su})posed  to  have  begun  to  extend  in 
Europe,  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  and 
the  Sarniatians  about  three  centuries  after  the  former.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  most  of  these  races  emigrating  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  seem  to  have  had  a  notion  of  a  land  of 
happiness,  a  white  isle,  a  bright  isle,  “  beyond  the  stream  of 
ocean.”  The  Hesperia  of  the  Greeks  continually  floated 
before  them  as  their  knowledge  advanced,  and  they  saw  the 
terrestrial  j)aradise  still  disappt‘aring  in  the  west.  Sucli  a 
land,  the  white  island  of  the  west,  the  land  of  the  sun,  the 
paradise  of  the  moon,  is  lavishly  decked  in  the  Hindu  language 
with  all  splendid  epithets;  it  “enjoys  the  mild  beams  of  ten 
thousand  moons;  it  is  named  not  only  Sweta,  the  white,  but 
Ohrita,  the  bright,  Teja,  the  splendid,  (.hnta,  the  brilliant,  Cirna, 
the  ellulgent,  Cshira,  the  milk-white,  Padma,  the  flower,  cV:c.”t 


*  Two  circuiiistiiiices  which  weigh  in  particular  against  the  essential 
authenticity  of  Ossian  may  be  removed.  One  is  that  “  Caracul,  the 
King  of  the  World,”  descril)ed  as  Hying  before  the  arms  of  Pingal,  had 
not,  according  to  Gibbon,  the  title  of  Caracalla  until  some  years  alter  he 
left  llritain — a  nickname  derived  from  his  Gallic  dress.  Ihit  we  were 
informed  by  a  Scottish  nobleman  and  Highland  chief,  that  the  word  in 
Gaelic  means  rolling  eye  ;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
rej)rescntations  of  coins  of  this  emperor,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  indeed 
a  very  peculiar  eye.  Another  circumstance  is  that,  although  there  is 
abundant  mention  in  Ossian  of  feasts  of  shells,  and  deer,  tliere  is  no  notice 
of  salmon.  It  appears,  however,  from  Ammianus  Vespasianus,  that  the 
Caledonians  had  a  great  dislike  to  fish  ;  an  objection  which  the  ►Scotch 
retain  with  regard  to  some  few  fish  at  present.  ^  ^ 

t  Deshorough.  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Hiscovery.  (Lardners 
Cyclopiedia.) 
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These  words  have^a  striking  resemblance  to  the  na.ncs  of  son,., 
of  the  islands  ol  the  Greek  Archipelago.  Wherever  “  the  Indo 
Teutonic  nations  have  fixed  theniselve.s,  we  find  white  islmds 
Rtill  looming  11,  the  west,  and  surrounded  hy  white  seas  T). 
fepian  IS  called  White  Sea  by  the  nations  I'nirbln-,.*!;: 
-  .  f'liores,  and  it  bears  among  them  at  iiresent  the  Turkish 

J  he  lurks  call  the  /Effcan  the  White  Sei  •  fl.« 

11,0  o„,„  ,.,“,.1,  e.ii.4;,i,o  it" ittti™::” 

nontis  T1  ^  It  ,‘*.***,*‘^^^?*^*'  Turks  confine  now  to  the  l*ro- 

w lute.  In  the  same  way,  Jfritain  was  ealled  AlHonii,  the  white 
sle,  and  Ireland,  and  even  the  we.sfern  isles  of  Scotland  had 
a  acre, 1  reputation.  This  myth,  embodied  as  it  was  in  the 

finaliv  n'.'  ‘T"  ‘  Atlantis,  may  have  been 

saa^  th  .  ,1  language  and  the  Sanscrit  are  nearest, 

ajs  tl  at  ti  e  area  represented  by  the  former  in  Europe  is 

«  Tnu^\Vw^T'Tr";"^^ 

Furo  -M  n  •  7./"^  Manser, tic  division  only,  whereas  in 
wifi  th  -1  <l''-isious,  each  of  at  leAst  ciiual  value 

we  ext  md^\^^^^  “’"1 

(Greek  and  .t-'  r''  "‘i  J''fl"-Kuropean,  the  t'lassieal 

tot'ther  as  il'w'-n  * ^athuaiiic  regions  as  near 
^  ti7;r  '■  period,  he  supposes,  the  I.ithu- 

ra.e  Ive!  .  «'"<'>on  ancestors  of  the  San.serit  and  Teutonic 
.d  i  e;  s  T nd  f  ‘:^'>''<l*ern  llussia.  J-'rom  thence, 

I'.'  dan  ,M  “  eeantry  e.-.se„tiali; 

and  Vsia'  V"  ’  t“'-y  eertain  portions  of  Furop'e 

seinble  her  t'  -  "*•  of  Northern  India  eloselyre- 

and  custom' nations  111  some  of  their  essential  manners 
Te  toS-^^L  (■  tr  "‘’■■^"'■•‘>•'10.  that  in  all  the  legends  of  the 
As  a  1  e 'r  aueestors  are  always  ealled 

“I;,;'  r,  ■”  P«-"'>eval  abodc'is  ealled 

that  the  j  ' 'i"**"' ‘''0"!‘'fimes  with  heaven.  It  iseonjeetured 
oviTthniu  ;  ^  1.  "orodotus  may  have  been  the  people  who 

Asi  It  cert  ■  i'*"*’  o'n|ure  of  Hactria,  and  the  same  as  the 
or  ^omo  S'  P'-"':;''\‘o.»l*at  Asgard  was  the  (’aueasus, 

_  ^  *  O'  and  ol  Asia,  whence  the  Indo-Tcutonic 

Cj-cIojia'di.a.)  *  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery.  (Lardner's 
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nations  ponml  upon  tlic  lower  countries  of  Asia  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  on  Europe  in  another,  puslied  ])orliaps  hy  the  Sar- 
inatian  races,  as  those  were  afterwards  by  ilie  Mon<rois.  * 

III.  If  too  iniieh  lias  been  made  by  some,  of  the  doctrine  of 
race,  still  there  are  great  differences  in  the  pliysical  constitu¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  human  race,  which  must  materially 
influence  the  destiny  of  nations.  Ihit  the  mixture  is  so  ffreat, 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  where  the  preponderance  of 
blood  of  a  particular  race  is  ;  take,  for  instance,  Erance  and 
Britain.  The  former  is  generally  put  down  as  a  Keltic,  the  latter 
a  Teutonic,  empire ;  but,  obserye,  both  were  originally  Keltic, 
taking  that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation  ;  botli  were  compiered, 
the  former  perltapn  wholly,  for  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  Brittany 
was  a  partial  exception ;  the  latter  in  part  by  the  Bomans;  both 
were  coiKpiered  by  Saxons,  for  the  Franks  were  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Saxons,  and  wliile  France  had  her  (Jothic,  and 
even  Saracen,  blood  in  the  south,  and  her  Seandinayian  blood  in 
the  north,  England  had  the  Anglo- Piets,  Dam's,  See,  Of  the 
two  countries,  Britain  ajipears  to  haye  ]>reserved  the  largest 
quantity  of  real  Keltic  blood:  as  the  Highlands,  (ialloway, 
Strathclyde,  and  perhaps  (himberland,  which  si'cm  to  haye 
remained  essentially  Keltic  till  near  the  Xorman  Conquest,!  and 
Wales.  These  countries  can  hardly  have  been  comjucred  by 
the  Bomans,  since  we  find  that  nations  thoroughly  subdiu'd  by 
this  imperious  people,  almost  always  exchanged  tlu'ir  diah'ct  for 
a  Bomance  tongue,  whereas  the  Welsh  speak  to  this  day  their 
pure  language.  No  doubt  the  Bomans  erected  fortresses  there; 
but  this  fact  of  speech  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Welsh  were 
not  merely  the  prov  incials  driven  back  by  the  Saxons,  but  rather 
a  people  previously  independent,  who  resisted,  as  tluy  had  ev'cr 
done,  in  their  mountains;  that,  in  fact,  the  Saxons  did  little 
more  than  enter,  after  many  a  hard  struggle,  upon  the  Boman 
province.  There  is  also  Cornwall,  and  neai'ly  all  the  Irish. 
In  ¥  ranee,  only  Brittany  is  ])ure  Keltic.  It  would  sc'cm,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  is  more  Keltic  blood  amongst  us  than  in  (laul  ; 
yet  writers  sometimes  still  speak  as  if  they  were  essentially 
Kelts,  and  w  e  all  Saxons. 


*  The  first  appearance  of  the  Teutonic  races  upon  the  classical  historic 
page  was  in  the  irruption  of  the  (’iinhri  .and  Teutoncs,  who  were  (h  feated 
hy  Marius.  It  has  heen  contended  that  the  Cirnhri  were  a  Kelticracc  — 
Kyinri.  In  favour  of  this  fact,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  th(‘y  readily 
formed  alliances  with  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  marched  with  them  against 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  Cirnhri  especially  had  to  do  with  these  alliances. 

T  Ilitson  gives  a  list  of  kings  of  Strathclyde  till  the  eml  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  Piets  of  Galloway  are  mentioned  in  King  David’s  army  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard. 
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OOi  THE  ANGLER  IN  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

Dr.  Lutliam’s  classiticatioii  seems  to  err  in  including  the 
American  race  in  any  division,  and  not  setting  them  apart ;  and 
the  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Arab,  and  Herber  races,  with  pt*rhaps 
others,  might  form  a  separate  division — the  Semitic. 

Tlie  work  of  Dr.  Knox  is  so  clever,  and  so  suggestive,  that 
we  deejdy  regret  the  paradoxes,  and,  occasionally,  the  historical 
errors  of  the  author.  The  section  on  the  beautiful  in  sculiRure, 
as  exemplitied  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  pieces  of  writing  we  ever  perused. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  Ethnological  researches 
which  carry  us  back  to  the  past,  and  teach  us  to  frame  infe¬ 
rences  with  regard  to  the  future,  independent  of  their  beui  ing 
on  the  jtrc.sciify  are  precisely  of  that  kind  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  “  exalt  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.’’ 


Art.  III.— the  ANGLER  IN  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 


If 


'I'he  Aiiifler  in  the  Lake  District;  0)\  Piscaton/  CotIo(/iiics  and 
Dishimj  Excursions  in  IVcstnioretand  and  Cumberland.  l.ty 
John  Davy,  M.D.,  E.R.S.,  «S:c.  London  :  Longinaus.  JS57. 

The  English  Lake  district  is  gradually  fullilling  its  destiny, 
that  of  becoming  the  chosen  dwelliug-jdace  of  persons  of  relinc- 
ment  and  inttJligence  who  are  also  lovers  of  nature.  There  are 
multitudes  of  highly  educated  and  intelligent  Englishmen  wlio 
could  not  live  among  the  nuuintains — persons  who,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  hold  Dr.  Johnson’s  opinion,  that  there'  is  no 
scenery  so  beaut itul  as  the  view  up  Elect  Street,  and  to  wlioni 
“  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men,”  are  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  happiness.  But  there  arc  also  considerable  numbers 
of  j)ersous  of  cultivated  minds  who  can  live  very  well  without 
much  dining  out  ;  who  prefer  friends  to  “society,”  and  “plain 
living  and  high  thinking”  to  crowds,  morning  calls,  and  con¬ 
ventionality.  The  Lake  district  is  attracting  this  class  ot 
]H'rsons,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  mainlv  this  class  which  will 
become  naturalized  among  the  mountains,  ^lany  besides  these, 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  district,  have  settled  and  will 
continue  to  settle  amonjj:  the  hills  for  a  time,  but  onlv  those 
who,  to  some  statc'd  occupation  or  mental  resource,  join  a  strong 
love  of  nature,  will  take  permanent  root  in  the  soil. 

A  winter  in  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  is  just  the  same 
drearv  business  as  in  anv  other  countrv  ])lace,  to  those  who  have 
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no  self-sustaining  power  of  enjoyment.  Wluit  dismal  hours  of 
vacuity,  and  iiitiiiite  longings  for  the  luxury  of  scandal,  gossip, 
and  morning  calls,  have  throughout  the  weary  winter  months 
haunted  unhappy  cits  (not  citizens)  and  their  wives,  who, 
beguiled  by  a  sentimental  love  of  the  Lake  district  in  summer, 
liave  taken  a  house,  garden,  and  paddock  on  lease,  or  perliaps 
even  bought  an  acre  or  two  of  land,  and  built  themselves  a 
inediuDval  cottage  of  gentility  thereon.  Tlie  case  of  these  unhappy 
persons  would  be  worthy  of  all  commiseration  were  it  not  that 
there  are  always  cities  of  refuge  for  them  to  Hee  to,— fashionable 
watering-places  at  home  and  abroad, — and  that  the  insult  they 
have  ottered  to  this  beautiful  Nature  in  presuming  to  think 
themselves  fitted  for  her  society,  deserves  some  such  2)unishment 
as  they  suffer.  The  rich  button-manufacturer  who  exclaimed 
on  Derwent  water,  ‘‘How  beautiful!  how  calm!  oh!  1  could 
repose  here  for  ever  ! — pull  away,  my  lad  !  pull  away  !'’  is  the 
type  of  many  of  those  who  attempt,  without  the  requisite 
resources,  to  fix  themselves  among  the  Lakes  for  life.  The 
desire  to  live  the  life  of  Logan’s  cuckoo  (the  nortluan  moun¬ 
tains  have  always  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  cuckoo) — 

“  Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year.” 

— this,  in  a  world  of  trial  and  endeavour,  not  very  respectable 
desire,  brings  many  to  the  Lake  district,  and  takes  tliem  away 
again,  and  brings  others  in  their  stead, — a  ceaseless  succession 
of  cuckoos,  with  more  or  less  of  the  cocknev’  diathesis,  wliich 
cannot  stand  the  winters  of  the  lulls. 

But  there  is  another  class,  and  the  author  of  the  Angler  in 
the  Lake  District”  is  a  distinguished  member  of  it,  who,  to  a 
perennial  love  of  nature  join  a  richly  stored  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  and  who,  after  a  life  spent  actively  and  well, 
have  retired  to  these  charming  scenes  to  wear  out  tlie  evening 
of  their  day  in  rational  contemplation,  recreation,  and  r(q)ose. 
In  one  of  the  choicest  of  all  tlie  choice  situations  anuuig  the 
Lnglish  Lakes  the  author  lives,  and  pursues  his  philosophical 
studies  and  his  “  contemplative  man’s  recreation  ”  of  angling, 
with  as  much  zest  as  when  in  youtli  he  assisted  his  lii’other. 
Sir  llumphrv,  in  his  science  or  his  sport.  At  a  short  distance, 
in  another  of  the  sweetest  nooks  in  all  the  Lakes,  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  famous  Arctic  voyager  and  naturalist.  Sir  John  Richard¬ 
son,  resides,  and  thus,  after  nearly  half  a  century  spent  in  the 
service  of  their  count rv’,  and  being  often  separati'd  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  vv’orld, — the  one  in  the  Arctic  seas,  the  other  in 
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Ceylon  or  under  tlie  tropics,  they  liave  east  anchor  at  last 
within  pleasant  hail  of  each  other,  and  in  the  hosoni  of  tlieir 
families  are  together  enjoying  the  evening  of  life.  There  is 
something,  to  us,  most  delightful  in  the  sight  of  men  like  thes<' 
thus  enjoying  the  pleasant  life  of  the  Lake  district,  and  we 
have  very  little  douht  that  as  years  revolve,  a  greater  mimher 
of  men  of  their  class  will  settle  down  permanently  among  these 
northern  vales.  Had  they  been,  as  from  their  services  and 
their  ability  they  should  have  been,  at  the  head  of  their  sei)aratc 
medical  de[)artments — the  one  of  the  army,  the  otlier  of  the 
navy, — it  would  have  been  better  for  England  during  the  late 
war  and  at  the  present  time.  Ihit  for  themselves,  it  is  bettor  to 
l>e  as  they  are — the  honoured  denizens  of  a  land  which,  to  such 
men,  is  the  best  earthly  type  of  paradise.  As  to  our  author, 
we  b(‘li(*ve  he  has  “fishing  days^^  among  his  Westmoielaiid 
hills  “in  which  the  feelings  of  youth  return,”  and  that  the 
remark  of  IVietes  at  the  close  of  “  Salmonia  ”  addresst  d  to 
llalieus  (who  is  always  understood  to  be  in  some  soil  Sir 
Humphry  himself)  may  be  most  appropriately  transl'erred  to 
the  “  Angler  in  the  Lake  District — 


PoiKT.  1  do  not  think  H aliens  had  ever  any  season,  except  a 
])erp(‘tual  and  g(*ntle  spring,  for  the  tones  of  his  laiiul  have  hi'cn 
always  so  <piii‘t  ;  it  has  hi*(*n  so  little  scorclied  hy  sunsliiiu',  and  so 
little  shaken  hy  winds,  that  1  think  it  may  l)(‘  compared  to  tl)at 
st'inpivernal  climate  fahled  of  the  Hesp(‘rides,  wIutc  the  same  tree  s 
j>roduced  at  once  Innls,  leave's,  blossoms,  and  fruits.” 

And  as,  like  dear  old  Izaak  Waltem,  our  author  jiossesses  that 
essential  ingivdient  in  human  felicity,  fifma  in  rorjtorr. 

we  hope  he  may  also,  like  him,  onjoy'  length  of  days, 
and  “in  his  eighty-third  year”  be  projecting  “a  jiilgrintage  e>f 
more'  than  a  hundivd  mile's,  info  a  country  the  meist  diflieult 
and  hazardous  that  can  be  cemceived  for  an  aged  man  to  travel 
in,  te)  visit  his  frie'iid  Cotton,  and  doubth'ss  to  enjoy  his  favourite 
diversion  of  angling  in  the  de'lightful  stre'ams  of  the  Deive;” 
and  that  on  the  ninetie'th  anniversary  of  his  birth-day’,  he  may 
bv  his  will,  “declare  himself  to  be  of  perfect  memory’,”  as  dear 
old  Izaak  did. 

“A  mind  ston'd  with  a  preat  variety’ of  use'ful  knowh'dge; 
a  ti'nipi'i*  that  e'ould  harbour  no  malevedent  thought  or  insidious 
design,  nor  stoop  to  the  arts  of  fraud  or  flattery,  but  dispose'd 
him  to  love  and  virtuous  frii'iidship,  the  enjoynnent  of  innoc'ent 
delights  and  n'creations,  to  the  cont('m]>lation  of  the  woiks  of 
nature,  and  the  wavs  of  Providence,  and  to  the  still  suhlimer 
pleasures  of  rational  piety’ — all  this  is,  we  believe,  as  a])pli- 
cable  to  our  author  as  to  the  father  of  English  anglers;  and  it 
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irt  because  we  believe  it  is  the  teiulency  of  this  sport,  properly 
followed,  to  attract  such  men,  and  foster  such  qualities,  that 
we  have  great  love  and  esteem  for  it,  and  would  gladly  see 
the  number 'of  the  true  brothers  of  the  angle  greatly  increased. 

The  present  work  is  well  qualified  to  aid  in  this  object. 
Under  the  old,  honoured  form  of  dialogues  (u-  colhupiies,*  our 
ancient  friend  “  Piscator,’'  who,  from  l/aak  Walton  downwards, 
generally  says  the  best  things  and  acts  the  part  of  guide  and 
philosopher,  — and  his  friend  “Amicus”  hold  various  diseourse 
at  various  fishing  stations  in  the  Lake  district;  and,  besich's  the 
usual  talk  about  the  sport,  and  the  natural  sciences  allied  to  it, 
tell  each  other  many  things  concerning  the  ]>oets,  the  dalesmen, 
the  meteorology,  and,  generally,  the  life  of  the  northern  English 
mountaineers,  which  most  intelligent  persons  will  be  pleased  to 
read,  and  to  which  “contemplative”  anglers  in  esjXHual  will  be 
delighted  to  listen. 

Cliristo})her  North,  who  fell  so  savagely  foul  of  Sir  Humphry 
in  reference  to  “  Salmonia,”  would,  doubtless,  have  lashed  tin* 


“  Angler  in  the  Lake  District,” — his  own  district — thoroughly  ; 
for  if  the  Professor  found  “Salmonia,”  with  its  beautiful  ])hilo- 
sojdiical  spirit,  dull,  we  fear  he  would  have  considered  tin; 
“  Angler  in  the  l^ake  District”  as  a  mere  poacher  on  his  own  ])re- 


serves. 


Put  though  the  ‘‘Angler  in  the  Lake  District”  has  not,  in 
our  opinion,  by  any  means  exhausted  tlie  subject,  nay,  rather 
has  just  touched  on  its  most  interesting  ])arts,  still  there  are 
facts  and  specidations  there  whicdi,  how(*ver  little  ( 'hristopher 
North  might  have  relished  them,  are  (‘xcccdingly  intcTesting  to 
all  those  who  carrv  a  love  of  natural  science  into  tlndr  sport. 


In  the  notes  to  “  Salmonia,” 


various  contributions  to  the  Trans¬ 


actions  of  the  Koval  Societies,  and  in  tlu'se  two  fishing  books, 
the  “  Angler  and  his  Friend,”  and  the  “Angler  in  the  liake 
District,”  Dr.  Davy  has  contributed  inforinati(ui,  for  whicrh 
every  rod-fisher  and  student  of  the  must  lx*  grateful ; 

and  wo  trust  he  will  go  on  giving  us  similar  books,  on  the 
Higldands  and  other  places,  to  whi(di  he  resorts  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  recreation,  for  a  (piart(T  of  a  century  to  come. 

It  is  difiicult,  without  giving  very  long  (piotations  —  for 
which  we  have  not  room — to  do  justice  to  a  work  likt;  this. 
Referring,  therc'fbre,  the  angling  n'ader  to  tin*  work  its(‘lf,  we 
make  one  or  two  brief  (piotations,  with  such  comments  as 


arise. 

In  his  advertisement,  the  autlior  says,  that  in  the  following 
pages,  he,  “availing  himself  of  his  leisure,  has  (‘iideavoured  to 
give  an  account  of  those  parts  of  the  liuke  district,  whiidi  aro 
most  interesting  to  the  angler  and  the  tourist.  Ihc  form  of 
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(lialop^uo  whicli  lie  lias  adoptocl — so  tomptinn^  and  favoural)lo  to 
varied  discussion  —  has  often  led  him  to  tlic  consideration  of 
other  matters  than  piscatory,  and  some  of  them  of  higher 
moment  :  such  as  tlie  instincts  of  animals,  the  ])oets^  homes, 
and  kindred  subjects,  for  the  introduction  of  which  he  trusts  he 
may  he  ])ardoncd  so  Ion"  as  angling  deserves  to  be  called  “  the 
contemplative  man’s  recreation.” 

In  the  “dedicatory  note,”  the  author  speaks  of  the  Tiakes  as 
“once  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  angler,  and  which  might  be 
so  again,  could  unlawful  fishing  be  prevented.” 

The  plan  of  instituting  government  certiticates  for  angling, 
as  for  shooting  game,  has  sometimes  been  jiroposed  by  gentl(‘- 
men-sportsmen.  Dr.  Davy  himself,  in  the  “Angler  and  his 
I'riend,”  a  pleasant  little  volume,  of  the  same  size,  and  in  tlie 
same  colhxpiial  style,  as  the  “  Angler  in  the  Lake  District,”  to 
which  may  be  justly  applied  the  modest  criticism  of  Izaak 
Walton  on  his  “  Compleat  Angler  ;  or,  the  (^mtemplative  Plan’s 
Kecreation,”  viz.,  that  it  is  “  a  discourse  of  tisli  and  lisliing, 
not  unworthy  the  perusal  of  most  anglers  ;” — Dr.  Davy  himself, 
acipiainted  as  he  is  with  the  free  life  of  the  “’statesmen”  and 
])easantry  of  the  Lnglish  liake  district,  suggests  the  propriety 
of  a  governuuMit  eertiticate  for  anglers — a  larger  sum  bi'ing 
jiaid  for  salmon  than  for  trout  tishing. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  as  applicable  to  salmon 
rivers,  and  to  the  rich  old  enclosed  counties  of  England,  wliere 
the  ditliculties  of  getting  such  a  ])lan  “to  march,”  would  be 
even  more  ditlicult  than  in  wilder  countries  ;  and  confining  our 
remarks  to  trouting  streams  and  the  “Angler  in  the  liuke 
District,”  we  should  think  there  are  insuperable  objections  to 


the  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  even  so  small  a  sum  as  five  or  ten  shillings 
for  an  annual  certifi(‘ate,  to  enable  a  man  to  capture  trout, 
would  take  the  sport  out  of  the  hands  of  labourers  and 
m(‘chani(‘s ;  and  much  as  we  wish  to  see  the  recreation  ot 
angling  enjoyed  by  gentlemen  and  men  of  leisure,  if  seems  to 
us  of  far  more  conseipience  to  preserve  it  as  the  ])oor  man’s 
sport.  It  is  a  cheap,  innocent,  wholesome  recreation,  easily 
followed  at  odd  hours — after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  or,  it  the 
river  is  near,  even  for  half-an-hour  at  meal-times,  by  the  peasant 
or  artizan;  it  docs  not,  like  some  other  sports,  lead  to  drinking 
and  rioting,  and  the  lessons  of  purity  and  cheerfulness  learnt 
from  the  running  brook  and  in  the  fair  face  of  nature,  are  such 
as  even  the  most  illiterate  man  may  read  and  understand.  A 
true  poor  man’s  sport,  it  is  also  one  in  which  rich  and  poor  may 
still — even  in  this  conventional  age,  and  much-to-bi'-deplored 
increasing  separation  of  classes — meet  together  occasionally  in 
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the  presence  of  nature,  witlioiit  sufleriiipf  from  those  hostile 
Rcntiments  of  caste  —  arrogance  and  assumption  on  tlie  one 
liand,  rudeness  and  envy  on  tlie  other — wlii(;h  so  mueli  debase 
so  many  ot  both  the  upper  and  lower  classes  iu  modern  society. 
Nay,  it  is  almost  the  last  remaining  Knglish  sport,  in  which  the 
proprietor  may  meet  with  the  ])easant  under  some  kindly 
recognition  of  their  common  manhood — the  one  granting,  the 
other  receiving,  a  privilege,  which  does  not  injures  the  tirst  in 
bestowing,  nor  j)auperizc  or  humiliate  the  latter  in  receiving  it. 
For  these  reasons,  we  think  it  especially  desirable  to  ])reserve 
the  s])ort  of  angling  as  a  poor  man’s  sport ;  both,  we  rejx'at, 
because  it  is  cheap,  innocent,  healthy,  and  almost  the  only  out¬ 
door  sport  left  to  him  from  the  old  forest-times  of  his  fathers, 
and  because,  in  cultivating  kindly  feelings  between  the  diffi'rent 
classes,  the  pleasure  and  the  j)r()fit  to  b(‘  ch'rived  by  the  ])ro- 
])rietors  of  lands  and  tisheries  from  keo])ing  the  streams  fn'c  to 
the  working  man,  will  far  exceed  any  advantage  IVom  exclusive 
])reserves.  AVe  are  speaking  entirely  witli  reference  to  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  the  Lake  district,  and  to  the  trout  in 
especial,  as  a  game  fish  for  the  angler.  AVe  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  })reserve  trout  in  any  district  (unless  by  bi(*eding  and 
watching  them,  in  the  most  expimsive  fashion,  in  rivers,  the 
property  of  individuals  or  clubs;  certainly,  it  is  ejuite  im])ossible 
in  the  Lake  district,  where  property  is  much  divided,  and  (‘very 
dale  contains  a  score  or  two  of  “  ’stab'smen,”)  without  the  hearty 
good-will  and  co-operation  of  working  men.  The  intc'rests  of 
tenants  and  landlords  are  so  manifold  and  involved,  so  much 
more  numerous,  and  so  much  l(\ss  capable  ol‘  being  in  any  way 
bought  up  by  the  angling  community,  than  in  the  case  of  game 
fowl,  that  we  should  think  the  metliod  of  a  govc'rnment  cer¬ 
tificate,  which  has  been  so  ineflicacious  with  reference  to  ban's, 
would  turn  out  to  be  still  more  imi)racticable  in  the  case  of 
trout. 

No  doubt  in  the  free  lake's  of  the  northern  mountains  of 
England — that  is  to  say,  in  those  lakes  which  have  so  many 
proprietors  on  their  banks  with  rights  of  fishery,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  attemjd  any  prese'rvation  of  them,  so  that  the 
usual  results  of  an  unlimited  common  right  have  ensued,  viz., 
the  establishment  of  the  barest  j)ossible  pasturage— in  these 
lakes,  of  which  AA'indermere,  Ullswater,  and  (irasmere  arc 
instances,  the  want  of  some  general  law  is  much  felt. 

Ibit  in  all  lakes  belonging  to  one  j)roprictor,  or  to  a  small 
number,  who  may  be  able  to  agree  on  rates;  and  on  the  banks 
of  all  rivers  running  through  enclosc'd  grounds,  where  the  law 
of  trt'spass  can  be  applied  to  the  ilkgal  fisher,  there  is  nothing 
required  from  government,  except  an  act,  establishing  a  close 
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time  for  trout,  8o  as  to  enable  magistrates  easily  to  convict 
oileiiders.  The  angling  community  must  do  the  rest  for  tlu  in- 
selves,  and  they  can  only  do  it  by  co-operation. 

In  the  vale  of  Keswick  they  have  alrt  ady  done  it  ;  and  as 
the  sole  angling  association,  founded  on  the  above  principles, 
witli  which  we  are  acipiainted,  we  venture  to  lay  lu  lbre  the 
reader  their  last  annual  report,  recommending  all  the  anglers  in 
the  Lake  district  to  go  and  do  likewise  : — 

“Five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Derwentwater  Angling  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  established,  and  it  may  now  be  fairly  said  that  the  hopes 
of  its  founders  and  early  friends  have  been  fully  realizt‘d. 

Their  object,  as  stated  in  their  first  address  to  the  piddic,  was  to 
repress  the  system  of  midnight  ]H)aching,  which  had  depopulated  the 
stn‘ams  and  lakes  of  this  district,  and  to  ])reserve  the  trout  as  a 
game  fish,  in  its  proper  season,  for  the  angler.  Some  good,  it  was 
expected,  would  result  to  the  public  morals,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
illegal  methods  which  prevailed ;  while  by  ollering  to  every  fair 
angh‘r  all  the  privileges  of  the  soeit'ty,  however  little  he  might  be 
able  to  eontributt‘  towards  its  (‘xpenses,  it  was  hojied,  not  ludy  that 
the  sport  would  be  always  followed  in  an  honest  fashion,  but  that 
sentiments  of  good  ill  would  be  cultivated  between  those  who  liked 
the  recreation,  and  those  who,  possessing  lands  and  lisheries,  kindly 
granted  free  libiuty  to  enjoy  it. 

“  Tlu'se  objects  have  now  been  attained  ;  the  doubt  and  ojipositiori 
which  the  plans  of  the  society  at  first,  in  some  (piarters,  met  with, 
have  giv(‘n  place  to  confidence  and  eonlial  good-w  ill ;  the  destruction 
of  trout  during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  consecpient  sale  of 
unwholesome  fish,  at  high  prices,  as  potted  ‘char,’  has  ceased  fur 
some  years  past  ;  and  midnight  poaching  has  disappeared. 

“  'fhe  pools  in  the  mountain  brooks,  the  ‘  Fellbeek  Dubs,’  may, 
perhaps,  be  now  and  then  swept  by  the  silk  net,  and  there  may  be  an 
occasional  midnight  attempt  on  some  of  the  river  })ools,  but  these 
depredations  must  be  rare  and  unj)rofitable  ;  and  as  the  poachers 
uevtT,  as  formerly,  boast  of  their  t'xploits,  but  an*,  on  the  contrary, 
discountenanced  bv  every  honest  working  man,  it  is  certain  that  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  their  example  has  ceased. 

It  is  the  universai  conviction  of  the  anglersthat  the  trout  have  verv 
largely  increased  both  in  the  lakes  and  streams.  The  best  proofs  ut 
this  are,  that  much  gn*at(‘r  numbers  of  anglers  than  formerly  are 
seen  out  at  all  seasonable  times — the  number  of  working  men  by 
the  riv(*r's  sidt‘,  tor  an  hour  or  two’s  fishing  in  the  evening,  being 
especially  remarkable  ;  that  the  inert'ase  of  trout,  both  in  number 
ami  size,  is  spoken  of  by  every  observer  of  the  bret‘ding  sli'eams; 
and  that  the  liake  of  Derwiuit water  is  now’  regularly  fished  with  the 
fly  rod — a  thing  almost  unknown  for  twenty  years  before  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  this  society,  and  the  abolition  of  tram  and  lath  fishing. 
Some  very  fair  sport  has  been  had  of  late  years  by  rod-fishers  oii 
l)(*rwentwater ;  and  last  year,  the  veteran  angler,  ‘  A\  illy  Fowe, 
killed  with  the  lly,  withiu  two  hours,  in  the  lake,  near  Lenny,  ten 
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trouts,  weio;liing  in  all  nine  pounds.  Another  indication  of  the 
increase  of  the  trout  is  the  increase  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
Last  year  there  was  an  addition  of  120  members,  making  22:1  in  all. 
The  funds,  also,  are  in  a  nourishing  condition. 

“  The  committee,  therefore,  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  their 
labours,  and  to  congratulate  tlie  members  on  the  present  state  of  the 
association  ;  and  they  trust  still  to  rt'ceive  the  aid  of  tlie  landowners 
ami  gentry,  as  well  as  the  support  of  every'  angler  and  angler’s 
friend,  in  order  to  preserve  a  society  which  is  a  cnnlit  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  a  benetit  to  the  working  men,  and  which  tends  to 
attract  to  our  beautiful  river-sides  the  lovers  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
brothers  of  the  angle.” 

A  few  sketches  from  the  Oollocpiy',  on  Wasdale  Head  and 
Wastwater,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  wild  and 
secluded  region.  Amicus  says  : — 

“So  this  is  AVasdale  Head,  which  1  have  so  long  desired  to  see. 
How  grand  are  these  mountain  forms  by  which  it  is  surroniided  ! 
How  charming  the  little  pastoral  rt‘gion  which  they  enclose  :  a  farm¬ 
house  her(‘,  a  farm-house  there,  and  there  the  humblest  of  churehes, 
distinguished  oidy  by  its  primitive  and  characteristic  belfry — a  single 
arch  supporting  a  single  bell.” 

“  This  farm-house  is  (piite  worthy  of  the  place  ;  and  1  may  say  the 
same  of  our  kind  hostess.  Did  you  evtu*  see  more  cleanliness,  neat¬ 
ness,  and  order  ?  The  little  llowt*r-garden  in  front,  with  its  trimmed 
shrubs  [Amicus  docs  not  mention  the  bee-hives  Ixmeath,  in  their 
splendid  shelt(‘ring  box-tr(x.*s,  tor  which  worthy  Mrs.  Ritson  is  as 
famous  as  for  her  neatness,  obliging  disposition,  and  clu'crfulness], 
the  pretty  entrance-porch;  and  here  within,  the  llagged  tloors  of 
sandstone,  freshened  with  ochre,  the  black  oaken  polished  staircase, 
the  clean,  ear[)eted  bedrooms, — all  in  such  keej)ing. 

“  I’iscATOR.  This  is  a  fair  speciimm  of  a  Dale  farm-house,  and, 
altogether  1  am  told  they  are  only  seven,  and  those  belonging  to  so 
many  farms  ;  the  little  chapel  in  accordance,  its  side  walls  un(h*r  six 
feet  in  height,  enclosing  t*ight  pews,  one  tor  each  tamily,  with  tho 
parson’s.  Jt  is  a  curiosity  in  its  kind,  that  is,  in  its  smallness;  in 
other  respects,  differing  but  little  from  the  churclu's  of  the  district 
generally.  You  noticed  its  belfry  perched  in  its  W(‘stern  gable :  I 
dare  say  the  bell  may  often  be  heard  sounding  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  when  the  wind  is  high  ;  for  it  hangs,  you  may  perceive, 
unsheltered.” 

llesides  trout  and  cliarr  (tho  latter  inferior  to  those  of  Crum- 
mock  AVhiter,  Windermere,  {ind  (’onistom^ — v'ery  like  the  AV^elsh 
charr,  or  those  of  Ennerdalej,  Wastwater  contains  p(‘rch,  and 
the  migratory  fish,  salmon,  morts,  and  spod;  and  also  ihahotlingy 
respecting  which  there  hus  been  so  mucli  doubt  among  anglers 
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and  naturalists  in  the  Lake  district.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
liowever,  that  it  is  the  j^ivat  lake  trout,  once  common  enou^li  in 
all  the  large  lakes,  but  now  only  taken  in  a  t\'w  ot*  them  with 
the  net,  or  killed  in  the  streams  during  spawning  time.  The 
cause  ot*  the  doubt  which  envelopes  its  history  is,  that  it  is  only 
seen  in  the  streams  during  ( October  and  ^^ovembe^,  Wastwatcr 
being  rarely  netted;  and  as  the  dalesmen  who  kill  them  with 
the  “  Hester,”  or  fish  spc'ar,  are  not  much  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  any  region  but  their  own,  they  are  apt  to  give  rather 
a  marvellous  air  to  their  reports  of  the  boiling,  ami  to  claim 
it  as  a  deniz(‘n  of  their  lake  alone.  We  have  seen  the  great 
lake-trout  of  ten  and  twelve  pounds’  weight,  and  heard  of  one, 
thirty-tw(>  pounds’  weight,  taken  in  the  Cocker,  near  Crunnuock 
Water.  Clarke,  in  his  “  Survey  of  the  Lakes,”  an  ITlswater  man, 
describes  the  great  lake-trout  as  common  in  that  lake  in  his  dny  ; 
and  old  .lohn  ’Fyson,  of  L(oveswater,  who  has  fished  IhitteiiiK're 
for  fifty  yi'ars,  once  caught  one,  out  of  condition,  in  the  “dubs,"  or 
pools,  between  Hutterim're  and  Crummock  Lakes,  which,  had  it 
been  in  go(Kl  order,  would  have  weiglu'd  forty  pounds.  Tlu're 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this  report,  for  John  is 
both  well  skilled  in  tish  and  veiy  careful  in  his  stateimaits. 
Clarke  ev('n  mentions  tluit  the  great  lake-trout  has  been  taken, 
of  sixty  pounds’  wt'ight.  All,  or  [almost  all,  of  tlu'se  large 
trout  have  been  killed  out  in  the  s})awning  seasons,  as  the 
country  has  become  more  populous,  during  the  last  half-century  ; 
but,  in  the  remoter  lakes,  a  few  still  remain.  liUst  year,  the 
worthy  owner  of  Crummock  Water  Fishery  took  one,  elevi'ii 
jxuinds’  weight,  which  we  tasted;  it  was  of  a  pale  pink  colour, 
not  so  good  as  a  smaller  trout,  and,  as  a  Dalesman  said,  “as  ugly 
as  owt !  ”  This,  then,  is  the  botling.  William  Ritson’s  lu'lief 
that  they  are  all  males,  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly,  as  Dr.  Davy 
suggests,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  female  fish  is  more 
easily  killed  on  or  near  her  redd, — partly,  also,  by  the  fact  that 
the  roe  is  the  chief  thing  wanted;  and  that,  as  even  in  Wast- 
water,  it  is  hardly  considered  legal  fishing  to  kill  a  spawning 
salmon,  or  big  trout,  the  re})ort  of  their  being  r/// males  is  con¬ 
venient  enough. 

The  chapter  referring  to  the  Wordsworthian  district — that 
around  Kytlal  and  (irasmere — is  especially  interesting;  we  can 
only  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  it  in  full. 
The  same  may  1h‘  said  respecting  the  Duddon,  with  the 
account,  never  to  bt'  too  often  repeated,  of  “  wonderful”  Robert 

alker,  who,  in  his  amazing  industry,  thrift,  and  obliging  dis- 
pt>sition,  was  an  excellent  type  of  the  best  of  the  Dale  clergy¬ 
men  ;  and  the  example  of  whose  life  is  still  doing  good  among 
the  simple  tenants  of  these  hills. 
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We  pass  on  to  Keswick  ;  sorry  indeed  to  bo  obliged  to  hurry 
past  so  much  pleasant  reading. 

It  is  in  tlio  merry  month  of  ^[ay  that  our  author  and  liis 
triend  visit  the  hir-famed  Derwent  water  Lake,  ricli  in  romantic 
interest  of  various  kinds  ;  and — if  it  be  not  unfair  to  assign 
superiority  to  any  wlierc  all  are  so  lovely — j)erl)aps  tlie  loveliest 
and  most  habitable  of  them  all.  The  bead  of  Ullswater,  the 
head  of  Windermere,  and  the  head  of  Conistone  Water,  are  all, 
it  is  true,  etpial  to  anything  in  the  valley  of  I  )erwentw{iter. 
There  are  features  of  beauty  or  sublimity,  or  both  combined 
— in  each  of  these  lakes,  even  superior  in  their  kind  to  those  of 
the  Keswick  Lake;  but  Derwentwater  has  two  ends  and  two 
sides  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty,  whereas,  in  all  the 
other  lakes,  the  chief  charm  is  found  at  their  head,  among 
the  mountains  from  which  the  strc'anis  that  feed  them  (h'seend. 
broad-shouldered  Skiddaw  stands  sentinel  at  one  end  of  Der¬ 
wentwater;  the  wild,  romantic  chaos  of  Dorrowdale  stretches 
away  at  the  other; — on  this  side',  sheer  down  to  the  clejir  depths 
of  the  lake,  the  smooth,  fairy  slopes  of  (^atbells,  wood-fringed 
at  their  feet,  descend  ;  and  on  that,  towering  above  glorious 
glades  and  thickets  of  oaks,  rise  the  vast,  gloomy  clitfs  of  Walla 
Crag; — whether  in  storm  or  sunshine,  with  dark  mists  sweeping 
tiercely  across,  or  bright,  visionary  vapours  wn^athing  his 
sullen  brows — or  standing  bronzed  in  the  glare  of  the  autumn 
noon — or  dark  in  the  silence  of  the  starry  night — one  of  the 
grandest  crags  in  Cumberland.  Like  some  grim  old  hero  of 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  gazing  u[)oii  a  beautiful  captive  of 
his  spear  and  shield,  stands  the  old  (‘rag,  glowei’ing  at  the 
graceful  creature  across  the  lake;  Avhile  she,  looking  timidly 
down  into  its  depths,  reveals  yet  more  of  her  lH‘auti(\s. 

So  stand  the  mountains  round  Derwentwater  at  every  period 
of  the  day,  and  however  the  sunshine  and  shadows  lie;  still 
displaying  new  combinations  and  a  varied  view ;  and  this  it  is 
which*  makes  us,  while  loving  and  admiring  all  the  other  lakes, 
consider  Derwentwater  as  the  choicest  and  most  habitable  of 
them  all.  The  sunrises  are  as  fair  ujum  butterinere,  bydal, 

indermere,  and  Conistone;  but  none  ol  the  other  valleys  have, 
like  Derwent watcT,  as  (Coleridge  first  remarkcul,  “  a  grand 
op(Miing,  cut  out  of  tli('.  mountains,  for  the  sun  to  set  in  ;  and 
he  who,  from  the  top  of  Walla  tTag,  has  seen  the  summer  .sun 
go  down  behind  the  S(X)ttish  hills,  stivaming  up  and  flooding 
the  rich,  verdant  valley  of  the  Derwent  with  an  Italian  beauty, 
while  far  awav  to  the  south,  the  grim  chasms  and  massive 
shadows  of  IJoriwdalc  stand  in  the  stron{?ost  contrast  to  tho 
fairv-like  beauty  of  the  other  half  of  the  scene,  he  who,  well 
^  R  K  2 
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acquainted  with  the  Tiuke  district,  has  seen  this,  will  admit  that 
there  is  notliing  like  it  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Our  author’s  cliapter  on  Derwentwater  and  llorrowdale  is  in 
his  hapi)iest  manner.  The  season  is  that  in  which  “  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  winter  and  spring  seem  as  it  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  AVhat  a  contrast  between  the 
meadows,  every  day  brightening  in  verdure,  and  the  higher  hills 
crested  with  snow  ;  and  how  marvellous  that,  with  such  bleak 
winds  as  have  lately  prevailed,  and  a  temperature  at  night,  at 
or  near  the  freezing  point,  and  occasionally  below  it,  the  buds 
should  be  bursting,  the  flowers  expanding,  and  vegetation 
generally  making  such  progress  !  ”  Amicus  has  beem  sj)eakiiig, 
and  Piscator  replies  in  a  way  very  characteristic  of  the  author, 
— one  which  shows  his  angling  to  be  really  the  “  contemplative 
man’s  recreation,”  and  which  makes  this  volume,  as  well  as  the 
“  Angler  and  his  Friend,”  a  storehouse  of  interest  to  the  lover 
of  natural  science. 

“  Pise.vTOR.  Ihancinher  that  the  sun  is  now  exerting  a  poworfiil 
intluence,  wanning  the  earth  and  the  waters,  and  thus  favourable  to 
the  ascent  of  the  saj),  and  the  active  processes  of  change  in  which  vege¬ 
table  growth  de[)ends.  Iteineinber,  moreover,  that  the  determim'd  time 
is  arrived,  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  a  large  number  of  our  plants 
awake*,  as  it  were,  from  th(‘ir  winter’s  sleep,  and  spring  into  active 
life  :  each  species  observing  its  period  with  wondt'rfnl  regularity, 
elcnoting  a  vis  iiisifa  in  the  individuals  almost  as  strongly  marked  as 
in  the  instance  of  animals.  It  would  be  no  great  stretch  of  fanev  to 
associate  the  budding  or  tlowering  of  the  one  with  the  hatching  and 
birth  of  the  other.  AVe  might  coujde  the  appearance  of  the  snow¬ 
drop  and  sweet-scented  vioh't  with  the  exclusion  from  tlu’ir  ova  of 
the  young  of  our  favourite  fish,  the  salmonida* ;  tlowers  next  in  suc- 
cessitui  with  the  appearance  of  the  tadpole,  of  the  frog,  and  triton, 
and  the  birth  of  the  lamb; — we  might  compare  the  jirogress  of  tlu^ 
t'xpanding  bud,  or  bulb,  with  that  of  the  ova, — those  of  birds  for 
example,  each  kind  of  which  has  its  dt‘veloping  period;  thus,  the 
time  of  incubation  of  the  barn-door  fowl  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
three  weeks ;  of  the  common  duck,  a  month  ;  of  the  goose,  iivo 
weeks  ;  of  the  swan,  six  weeks.  Sic.'" 

’riiis  idea  is  tbllowed  out  in  a  very  interesting  way ;  and  the 
book  is  full  of  such  passages,  wherein  fancy  and  science  walk 
hand  in  hand.  Ily-ainl-bye,  the  companions  arc  on  Derwent¬ 
water,  and  though  they  only  catch  one  trout  (somehow  or  other 
there  are  very  few’  tish  taken  in  this  hook  ! — very  ditferent  from 
most  <»thor  angling  trc'atises,  from  old  Izaak  downwards — a  tact, 
doubtless,  to  Ik'  aseribi'd  to  the  modesty  of  the  author,  and  not 
to  the  want  of  skill  or  of  tish), — though  only  one  trout  is  taken, 
“  it  is  a  beautiful  tish,  w'ell  ftnl,  over  a  ixiiind,  short  and  thick, 
silvery  l>elow,  of  a  rich,  olive  brown  above;  a  good  specimen  ot  the 
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Dorwentwator  trout,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  cut  rod,  and  l)c  well 
flavoured,  when  dressed.”  After  takin<^  this  trout,  Piscator 
observes  a  swan  fi^lidiug  from  the  reeds  in  which  its  lu'st  was 
placed  ;  and  regrets  that  his  friend,  to  whom  tlie  swans  belong, 
has  not  been  able  to  naturalize  them  by  breeding. 

Now  in  reference  to  this,  we  have  a  little  story  to  tell,  which 
is  not  inappropriate  to  the  author’s  idea  of  bursting  buds  and 
breeding  birds  going  along  withawarming  temperature;  and 
which  will  agreeably  relieve  his  good-natured  regret: — 

Shortly  after  Piscator  caught  his  trout  in  Dei’wentwater, 
there  was  a  violent  storm  ;  and  when  the  storm  passed  away, 
we  (the  writer  of  this  notice)  happened  to  be  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  Tiic  swans,  we  learnt,  liad  disappeared  for  a  finv 
(lays,  and  there  was  some  anxiety  about  tlu'ui ;  but  one  lovely 
evening  before  the  sun  was  set,  when  the  lake  was  still  and 
clear,  and  the  blue  smoke  from  the  little  town  of  Kc'swiek  on 
the  further  side,  rose  up,  in  j)arallel  sunlit  columns  into  the  calm, 
soft,  pure  air  (for  the  house- mothers  were  kindling  up  their 
kettles  for  the  goodmen's  supper  on  their  return  from  work), 
and  the  Keswiek  windows  glitteri'd,  and  the  house's  shorn'  ruddy 
in  the  setting  sun,  and  the  dark  feature's  of  alia  and  k'alcon 
Prags  near  at  hand,  and  the  bronzed  hills  of  the  Ilelvellyn 
range,  farther  away,  glowed  and  tluslu'd,  as  it*  sharing  in  the 
general  hope  and  gladness  of  s])ring-time,  —  tJiciiy  slowly 
rounding  the  wooded  promontory  of  Paw  Park,  came  sailing  tlie 
two  beautil*ul  truant  creatures,  graci'fully  (lipj)ing  tlu'ir  bills  in 
the  dimpling  water;  and,  having  swum  round  the  little  ish't 
built  for  their  ph'asure,  sc'ttling down  on  the  smooth,  liepiid 
mirror  beyond  it.  Fora  few  moments  their  forms  were  n'fh'cted 
perfectly  (“  floats  double,  swan  and  shadow  !  ”)  ;  evc'ry  line  and 
feather  of  the  image  c/rarcr  in  the  reflect (‘d,  than  in  the  real, 
appi'aranee.  And  thus  they  n'lnaiind,  motionh'ss — an  unspeak¬ 
ably  lu'autiful  picture  of  grace  and  ju'ace. 

There  sei'ined,  nev('rtheh*ss,  from  tin*  momi'iit  they  glich'd 
round  the  wooded  promontory,  something  in  their  maniu'r  dif- 
lerent  from  the  usual  ([uiet,  digniti(*d,  and  tioHcltd/anf  habit  (»f 
the  s])ecies  ; — an  excpiisite  softness,  harmony,  (piietiu'ss,  and 
gentleness — a  svmpathy  and  responsive  gniee  in  all  their 
gestures,  such  as,  though  familiar  with  the  l)irds,  w('  had  never 
noticed  b(‘t*ore.  Perhaps  it  was  the  novelty  of  seeing  them 
again,  after  missing  them  for  some  days  Irom  flu'  lake;  pc'rhaps 
it  was  only  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  evening,  and  the  sight  (d 
their  un(*xp('(‘ted  forms,  thus  sti'aling  into*the  sciuie,  as  if  to  give 
it  the  last  touch  of  grace  and  the  higlicst  charm  of  lovelim'ss; 
or,  perhaps — but  while  we  wc'rethus  spc'culating  upon  it,  the  two 
fair  creatures  resolved  our  doubt,  by  gliding  up  to  ciich  other, 
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placing  against  each  other  their  dazzling  and  swelling  breasts, 
and  dipping  and  raising  graceliilly,  yet  rapidly  and  more 
raj)idly,  their  heads  and  fair  necks,  in  a  sort  of  cloud-like 
dalliance,  conimencing  their  loves.  (Cygnets,  in  due  time, 
succeede<l. 

AVe  b('g  pardon  of  the  reader,  and  the  author  of  the  work 
under  notice,  for  this  episode,  and  hasten  to  conclude. 

e  miss  in  the  “Angler  in  the  Lake  District’’  something  ot* 
the  jollity  and  lyrical  spirit,  which  makes,  or  helps  to  make, 
angling  books  so  pleasant.  For  anything  we  learn  to  tlu‘ 
contrary.  Dr.  Davy  may  be  a  teetotaller;  and  if  Professor 
AVilson  lashed  his  brother  (in  his  criticism  on  “  Salmonia,’'  in 
lUachu'ood)  for  confining  his  friends  to  a  pint  of  clarc't  per  man, 
he  may  imagine  how  enraged  the  jovial  critic  would  have  been 
at  his  tea  banquets  at  Drotherelkcld,  in  Kskdalo,  and  elsewhere. 
]hit  Dr.  Davy’s  is  a  sob(T  book,  as  becomes  a  physician  of  rank 
and  a  ])hilosophical  angler — of  the  type  whereof  his  hrotlu'r 
and  “  Salmonia ’’  are  the  best  cxam])les.  AVe  miss  Izaak’s 
jovial  songs,  and  Stoddart's  wild  enthusiasm.  No  one  would 
expect  to  find  the  grave  “  Angler  in  the  Lake  District,”  calling 
out,  as  our  frienel  Stodelart  does,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fishing  season  : — 

“  Bring  the  rod,  the  line,  the  revl. 

Bring,  oh  !  bring  the  lisliing  creel ; 

Bring  me  Hies  of  fifty  kinds — 

Bring  me  streams,  and  clouds,  anel  winds  !  ” 


But,  we  repc'at,  our  author .  belongs  to  the  class  of  jdiilo- 
sojdiical  anglers ;  and  though  we  suspect  there  is  a  real 
relish  for  fun  in  him  at  bottom,  he  has  got  it  well  disciplined  by 
a  militarv  sc'rvice  of  fortv  vears. 

A\  e  recommend,  however,  everv  angler  to  add  this  book  to 
his  collection;  and  every  lover  of  the  English  l.ake  district  to 
read  it. 


Ain.  IV.— THE  LIFE  OF  HANDEL. 

1.  The  Life  of  Handel.  By  Adetor  Schoelcher.  Truhner  Si.  Co. 

2.  Handel:  his  JJfe^  Hersonal  and  Professional.  15y  ]\lrs.  Bray. 

AVard  c'i:  Co. 

M.  Scim.ix'HEK’s  work  was  originallv  written  in  French, 
and  has  been  rendered  into  clear  and  classical  English  by 
Air.  James  Lowe.  It  is  published  at  the  happiest  moment, 
when  all  minds  are  turned  towards  the  works  of  Handid, 
and  when  scarcely  anv  person  accustomed  to  think  or 
read  is  without  a  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  life  and 
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pfoniiis  of  tlie  unsurpassed  composer.  From  no  otlier  source 
than  ^I.  Scluelclier’s  work,  can  tlio  necessary  knowledge  bo 
gained.  Mrs.  Bray's  volume  contains,  indeed,  a  loving  and 
gracelid  record  of  Handers  life ;  but  it  is  too  brief,  and  too 
slight  in  texture,  to  satisfy  tlie  reader  in  serious  pursuit  of  in¬ 
formation.  ^1.  Scliadcher’s  biography  is  ample  and  minute. 
Written  in  an  unaffected,  unadorned  style,  it  analyzes  in  a 
series,  the  splendid  productions  which  gave  their  comp(»s('r  both 
delight  and  fame;  and  it  certainly  presents  as  perfect  an 
account  of  himself  and  his  woi  ks  as  the  most  eager  or  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  music  will  care  to  possc'ss.  Indeed,  we  may  safely 
anticipate  that  the  crowds  of  virtuoso  listeners  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  oratorios  announced  for  the  Festival,  will  have  largely 
primed  and  pre])ared  themselves  from  the  stoi’cs  of  nanark,  of 
anecdote,  of  incident,  and  of  descriptive  criticism,  collected  bv 
M.  Scluelcher.  In  this  case,  there  need  1)(‘  no  regret  that  M. 
Sch(elcher  does  not  publish  in  his  own  language.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
a  faithful  and  an  eloquent  inteipreter,  who  has  a  mastery  over 
both  languages,  and  who  ])roves  his  sympathy  with  the  sulqect 
of  the  narration  by  following  ra])idly,  and  with  jx'culiar  ])reci- 
sion,  the  course  of  the  history,  as  developed  by  the  author,  in  the 
same  style  of  severe  simplicity  in  which  he  once  anatomized 
the  imperial  usurpation  in  France. 

Tlie  merit  of  M.  Victor  Schodcher’s  work  consists,  as 


we  luive  said,  in  the  umpiestionahle  evidence  it  affords  of 
conscientious  diligence,  ^iot  in  a  single  instance  throughout 
the  occasional  complexity  of  circumstance,  and  tho  ])crpetual 
pressure  of  activity,  which  marked  the  car(‘(‘r  of  tho  gnait 
musician,  does  M.  Schadcher  relax  in  his  integrity;  no  amount 
of  toil  a])pears  to  hav'i'  daunted  him  in  his  resc'archc's,  and 
authenticitv  is  stamped  on  eveuy  ]>age.  Ilis  volume  is  (lis- 
tinguislu'd  by  singular  accuracy  and  cans  and  these;  (pialifica- 
tions,  indispensable  as  they  are  adinirahle  in  a  hiograjdier, 
render  the  predominating  charaederistics  of  this  new  life  of 
Handel,  those  of  exc(dlenc('.  M.  Sednidcher  was  aided  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  task  by  an  especial  admiration  for  tin*  coinpo.ser 
of  the  “Messiah"  as  a  man,  as  well  as  in  connexion  with  the 
scieuKJc  of  which  he  was  an  incomparable  inastiT.  lie  has  not, 
therefore,  laboured  with  the;  eneluring  theiugh  uninspiring 
apathv  e)f*  a  coinpileT,  but  with  tho  hiving  zeal  of  a  frieuid,  seek¬ 
ing  assieluouslv,  and  treasuring  gratefully,  (*ve‘ry  fragment  \\hich 
he' eleeune'd  servie'e'able  to  his  cause.  lie*  has  renelereel  hiinse'lf 
thus  unmistakeahly  master  of  all  the  materials  esse'iitial  to  an 
ade'epiate  hie)graphv  e)f  Hande'l,  such  as  liael  in've*r  ye*t  appe'are*d ; 
anel  preielue'cd,  as  the  result,  a  weirk  eif  ve*racity  and  iinportancc. 
iM.  JScheidcher's  diffie'ulty  ajipears,  inelecel,  to  have  be*en  in  re- 
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duciiig  the  mass  of  evideiiee  into  liannonious  system — the  narra¬ 
tive  exhibiting  at  times  a  deticiency  of  that  flexibility  and  ease 
which  is  the  mark  of  perfect  execution.  A  more  plastic  adap¬ 
tation  of  abundant  resources,  while  detracting  nothing  from  the 
wortli  and  weight  of  its  testimonies,  would  have  increased  consi- 
derablv  the  attraction  of  the  work,  in  which  we  miss  that 
cmiphatic  ambition  for  design  which,  by  a  powerful  fusion  of 
necessary  elements,  makes  them  subservient  to  artistic  concep¬ 
tion,  and  rej)roduces  them  afresh,  stamped  with  the  originality 
of  genius.  It  is  pleasanter  to  perceive  in  a  production  the  ])ure 
result  of  an  author’s  toil,  rather  than  to  be  permitted  continual 
glimpses  of  tlie  toil  itself,  as  we  desire  to  lose  sight  of,  in  the 
elegance  and  tinisli  of  some  fabric,  tlie  several  threads  com])osIiig 
it.  Nevertheless,  M .  Sclm*lcher’s  work  contains  certain  excellences 
of  style.  It  is  earnestly  written,  and  with  an  occasional  enthu¬ 
siasm,  whicli  if  it  sometimes  betrays  its  author  into  indiscriminate 
partiality  in  his  views,  is  never  manifested  in  extravagance  of 
diction,  but  has  the  good  effect  of  imparting  only  a  j)leasant 
animation  and  greater  warmtli  of  tone. 

(ieorge  Fr('d(*ric  Handel  was  born  at  Halle,  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  Lower  Saxony.  There  exists  not  less  tlian  five 
different  fashions  of  writing  the  great  composer’s  name,  but 
M.  Scl  Ki'lcher  has  adopted  throughout  his  narrative  the  Knglisli 
orthograj>hy,  from  the  fact  of  llandel’s  having  almost  invari¬ 
ably  employi‘d  this  version  for  his  signature,  tbi  setting  out, 
M.  Sclnelcher  has  to  correct  the  universal  error  of  ]>revious 
biograpliers  of  the  musician,  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  which 
was  in  realitv  the  ‘Jord  of  f’ebruarv,  168o,  and  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  the  fth  of  the  same  month,  1684,  which  erroneous 
date  is,  strangely  enough,  carved  upon  Handel’s  tomb  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbi'V.  Kven  in  early  childhood,  Handel  manilested 
irresistible  evidence  of  his  pi'culiar  order  of  genius,  and  under¬ 
went  the  opposition  which  is  customary  to  its  advent,  and  which 
in  so  many  cases  appears  even  to  assist  in  its  development. 
The  old  Dr.  Handel,  sixtv-three  vears  of  age,  when  his  child 
was  born,  thought  stringent  measures  were  necessary  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  ignoble  inclinations  which  would  end,  he  imagined,  in 
his  son’s  becoming  a  mountebank,  “  to  amuse  the  world  in  its 
idle  moments,”  by  music.  He  not  only,  therefore,  banished 
everv  kind  of  musical  instrument  from  the  house,  but  refused 
to  let  his  son  enter  a  public  school,  or  any  place  where  he  might 
meet  with  one.  Such  tyranny  was,  of  course,  retaliated  through 
the  only  ])ossible  means,  deception.  A  dumb  spinet  or  clavi¬ 
chord  introduced  into  the  household,  and  practised  on  .secretly, 
suthced  to  instruct  young  Handel  in  the  harmonic  complications 
of  the  keylioard.  Accidentally,  he  found  a  champion  and  a 
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patron  in  the  Duke  ot  Saxe  AVoisonfels,  wlio,  (liseovorinfl^  the 
peculiar  musical  a])titu(le  and  inclination  of  Handers  son, 
harangued  the  old  doctor  to  such  p^ood  j)urpose,  as  to  make  him 
ashamed  of  his  bigotry,  liiimediately,  young  llandel  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  instructions  from  Sackau,  organist  of  the 
cathedral  of  Ihille,  and  could  not  have  found  a  more  a])pro- 
priate  tutor.  Sackau  enamoured  of  music,  and  eruditely  vt'rsed 
in  all  intricacies  of  composition,  was  the  very  man  thoroughly 
to  ground  a  young  student  in  the  essential  elementarv  ])rinciples. 
Ana  lysis  was  his  method,  and  this  admirable  process  he  a]>pli('d 
to  every  kind  of  music, — the  ])roductions  of  intinitely  diversitied 
schools.  AVhen  voiini**  Handel  was  but  nine  vearsold,  his  master 
would  set  him  to  write  a  cantata  weekly,  and  these  exiTcises  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  years;  so  it  is  not  ditiicult  to  imagim'  the  rare 
and  jmiceless  store  of  musical  knowledge  amassed  by  so  eager  and 
diligent  a  student  at  the  end  of  the  peuiod — a  period  of  immea¬ 
surable  importance  to  Handed.  At  length,  the  excedlent  instructor 
confessed,  with  honourable  candour,  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
advance  of  his  j)u])il,  for  whose'  bemetit  a  jemrne'y  te>  Berlin  was 
pro])ose‘el,  in  oreler  that  he  might  stuely  e)ther  moelels.  Freun  a 
careful  compariseni  e)f  varie)us  authe)rities,  ^1.  Scluelcher  ])lace's 
the  elate  e)f  this  jemrne'v  in  1(590,  Hanelel  then  be'ing  eleve'ii 
years  of  age.  At  Berlin,  he  be'came  acepiainte*el  with  Attili(» 
and  Bonocini,  Italian  ce)mpe)sers — a  circumstaiu'e  mememdde 
fremi  the  evil  influenec  which  erne  e>f  these  men  .sought  afte'r- 
warels,  and  ned  inetleedually,  te)  exercise  on  Handers  e*are'er. 
Attilio,  the  more  amiable  e)f  the  two,  ever  spe)ke  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  e)f  the  young  proeligy,  lor  which  Haneh'l  ])asse'el  at  Be'rlin  ; 
hut  Bone)cini,  whe)  saw  in  him  a  rival,  and  ye't  was  ignorant  of 
the  extent  e)f  his  power,  determined,  if  j)ossil)le,  at  once  to 
vampiish  him  by  an  unworthy  stratagem.  He,  thereloie,  com¬ 
posed  a  cantata  for  the  harpsichord — llandi'l’s  favourite'  instru¬ 
ment — which  he  rendered  almost  unri'adabh)  with  difficulties, 
feeling  confident  no  professor  eve'ii  could  master  it  at  first  sight. 
What  was  his  dismay,  when  Hamh'l  executed  it  at  once,  without 
error  !  The  decease  of  Handers  father,  in  l(if)7,  left  him  ])oor; 
and  he  had  now  the  stimulus  of  providing  for  existence  to  urge 
him  on.  Not  having  the  means  of  visiting  Italy,  whiidi  In* 
dc'sired,  lu'  repaired  to  Hamburg,  where  he  joined  the  orchestra 
of  the  opera-house.  Here'  he  became  ac(piainted  with  Mattln'son, 
a  composer  and  an  actor,  who  ])rid('d  himsc'lf  on  the  pf'culiar 
renown  of  having  written  as  many  bcjoks  on  all  kinds  of  subjects 
as  he  had  lived  years!  Handers  fir.st  dramatic  work,  “  ..\lmira, 
(^ueen  of  Castile,’^  was  produced  at  this  p(*riod.  .fHmndant 
memorials  in  vocal  and  other  music  testific'd  t()  his  diligence; 

‘‘ two  chests  fuir’  of  his  productions  being  left,  it  Is  said,  at 
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Hiunbur^.  Notwithstanding  his  ardent'  desire  to  visit  Ttidv, 
lie  shortly  after  refused  an  invitation  from  the  (Irand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  to  accompany  him  to  Florence,  jireferring  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  his  pay  at  the  theatre,  ])art  of  whi(,‘li  was 
appropriated  by  him  for  his  mother,  and  wait  in  order  to  perform 
the  journey  unaided.  Handel  was  at  this  time  twenty-one,  and 
his  refusal  to  attend  the  princely  retinue  at  an  age  when  few 
are  insensible  to  the  proffered  attractions  and  emoluments  of  a 
court,  is  dwelt  upon  with  afiectionate  complacency  by  ^1. 
Schadcher.  The  fact  is  certainly  to  Handers  honour,  especially 
in  days  when  musicians  were  ranked  by  their  patrons  with 
c(K)ks  and  valets  I  Nevertheless,  Handel  entertained  no  (leci(h*(l 
aversion  to  aristocratic  com})anionship,  remembering  with 
gratitude,  ])robably,  that  his  first  benefactor  was  of  ducal 
degree.  He  ])ossessed,  notwithstanding,  a  true  nobility  (tf 
s])irit,  surpassed,  jierhaps,  only  by  the  rare  mental  elevation  of 
Deethovcm. 


The  yeiir  17tH)  found  Handel  enjoying  the  object  of  his  long 
desire — a  residence  in  Florence.  He  there  ])roduced  his 
“  iuxlerigo,’’  for  which  the  (irand  Duke  presented  him  with  a 
service  of  ])late  and  a  purse  containing  a  hundred  seipiins. 
In  the  following  year,  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  made  the 
ac(piaintance  of  Stelfani,  Scarlatti,  and  Gasiiarini.  The  Vmu'- 
tians  received  with  enthusiasm  the  ‘^Agrippina”  with  which 
he  presented  them.  From  ^  onice  he  repaired  to  Home,  where 
he  n'ceived  as  the  intimati'  associate  of  cardinals,  dukes, 
and  prelates,  the  most  gratifying  tributes  to  his  genius.  During 
Jiis  sojourn  in  Italy,  Handel  composcxl  various  sacred  pieces, 
ada]>ted  to  the  lioman  ('‘atholic  form  of  worship, — a  fact  which, 
as  M.  Schodclier  remaiks,  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  any 
rigour  in  his  doctrines  as  a  liUtheran.  Amongthese  ])rodnctions 
was  a  noble  Magniticat,  which  the  composer  himself  thought  not 
unworthy  to  athnai  the  sjdendid  creation  of  his  ri[)er  genius, 
as  many  years  sid>s('(piently,  it  was  introduced  by  him  into  his 
“  Israel  in  f'gypt.”  fh’ench  canzonets  of  this  ])eriod  also  prove 
the  versatility  of  his  powers.  After  a  visit  to  Hanover  and 
Halle,  Handel  r('])aired,  at  the  close  of  ITIG,  to  London, — des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  scene  of  mingled  triumphs  and  disasters. 
A  growing  taste  for  Italian  music  then  animati'd  tlu' fashionahle 
circles  of  the  groat  capital,  and  the  dawning  fame  of  the  opera, 
since  so  unrivalled  in  attraetion,  prospered  in  spite  of  tin' 
blighting  sarcasms  of  Addison  and  Steele.  The  director  ol 
th(‘  Hayinarket  Theatre — already  dedicattnl  to  the  performance 
of  operas — hailed  the  arrival  of  Handel  as  a  signal  <»f  success; 
and  prevailed  u]>on  him  to  set  to  music  the  episode  of  Tassos 
“  Rinaldo,'*  which  was  shortly  after  re])resented  with  such 
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extraordinary  success,  that  the  piihlislier  is  said  to  have  realized 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  this  ease,  as  in  so  many 
others,  but  little  to  the  advantage  to  the  author,  whi<‘h  drew  from 
Handel  the  following  humorous  eoni})laint,  in  a  letter:  “Hy 
dear  Sir, — As  it  is  only  right  we  should  he  up(ni  an  e(|ual  looting, 
yon  shall  compose  the  next  opera,  and  /  will  sell  it.”  An  ode 
for  the  birthday  ot  (iueen  Anne,  a  To  Deiim  celehrating  tlu^ 
Peace  ot  1  trecht,  and  a  Jubilate,  next  oecuiued  his  ])(‘n ;  tliese 
engagements  be  ing  diversified  by  occasional  performance's  on  the 
harpsichord  at  the  house  of  Tiiemias  Hrittem,  a  singular  cele¬ 
brity  of  the  age,  who,  an  itinerant  coal-merchant  by  traele,  was 
neverthe'less  a  skilful  artist  in  music,  and  se)  gre'at  was  his 
re'ne)wn  as  to  render  the  very  quarter  in  whicli  he  re'sieh'd,  lU'ur 
Clerkeuiwell  Green,  illustrie)us.  The  tenant  of  a  stahh',  the 
ground  floor  of  which  was  his  coal  repositeuy,  he'  managed,  iie)t- 
withstanding,  to  attrae*t  the  elite  of  Lemdon  to  Ids  we'ckly 
musical  soirees,  given  gratuitously,  and  nund)e're'd  e'ven  diie*he‘sse^s 
among  his  audience.  J‘ortraits  of  Tliomas  Pritton  pi'cse'iit  him 
to  posterity  duel  in  a  dustman’s  hat,  a  blouse',  and  a  ne^ckerchief 
knotted  like  a  rope. 

The  de'sire  of  the  Elector  George  to  retain  llaneh'l  as  his 
chapcl-mastc'r,  was  ne)t  suflicient  inducement  for  the  musician 
again  to  visit  Hanover;  and  he  remained  e'lijoying  the  favours 
and  flatterie'S  of  London  till  the  ariival  of  the  hde'cloi*,  as 
successor  to  Anne,  brought  the  musician  and  tlic  meuiarch 
once  more  into  communication.  Ai'istocral ic  circle's  at  the 
time  conte'iule'el  for  the  hemour  of  Hande'l’s  ])i'e'se'n(!e',  and  the 
musician  conse'iite'd  te)  remain  for  a  ye'ar  at  the*  house  of  Lord 
Hurlington,  whe're  he  was  gratitie'd  hy  the  intelh'ctual  society  of 
such  mem  as  Pe)pe,  Gay,  and  Arhuthne)t. 

After  a  visit  to  Ilanovew  (1717),  during  which  Handel  com- 
pose'd  his  exepiisite  (ilerman  oiulorio  of  the*  “  l‘assion,”  lui 
returned  to  London,  and  se)on  after  was  eheted  as  ediaped- 
master  in  place  e)f  Dr.  Pejuisedi,  by  the*  Duke  of  Ghandos.  'J'he 
magidticence  of  this  English  (’osmo  will  he*  imagine'd  from  the 
splenelours  of  his  palatial  re'siel('ne*e  of*  Gallons, — the  jiillarsof  the 
great  hall  as  well  as  tlie  ste*ps  eif  the  staircase;  be  ing  ed  pure  marble, 
each  step  consisting  e)f  one*  pie'co  twenty  "two  fe*et  king.  His 
entire  establish nu'iit,  inde'e'd,  was  ce)nducte;d  on  se)  courtly  a 
scale,  that  he  was  known  as  the;  “Grand  Duke*.”  A  singular 
anecdote  attache's  to  his  elome.'itic  liistory,  sliowing  by  what 
stratagem  of  fortune  the  gracieius  Ghandos  gaiiu*el  a  f/urd  wife*, 
As  he;  was  on  a  journey,  he  saw  at  the*  ehieu*  eet  an  inn  a  grexiiu 
beating  a  yeiung  servant  girl  (wlieise*  be'auty  traelitie)n  eleu's  ne)t 
ce)ntradictj  with  a  he)rse;whip.  1  he  eliike*  was  abeiut  to  inte;rfeTe 
on  the  girl’s  behalf,  when  he  was  infeirmeel  that  she  and  liei’ 
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porsecufor  were  inarric'd  fho  ... 

t'lionnity  as  the  “moderate  coiTeeti'i. 

bands,’’— the  moderation  left  to  the  fend  ^  "  ives  by  their  1ms- 

Imsband.  'I’he  ero.,m  bnw..  .  bmder  meiv.es  of  the  ,.,„  a-ed 
the  duke,  oflered^at  once  to  sell’  “““linafion  of 

I'er.  whieh,  in  ordm  to  save  Lr  /  r  '*  "  ‘-“''I  ’"‘V 

—the  lau-  eonnivin-  also  ai  tb  P’"*!-*’""™*,  he  did, 

i«T|..t,«i„r,  „f  II..,';,  „.o„:  '  'ZiTh'*’  ‘'1 

st:i, r;;-, ,£ 

possession,  after  sendino-  h,a-  t  i  to  dispose  of  his  now 

lVoniitton,ak..  h;r  I)mi.i  fn,.^  for  a,v,.ilo,  tcik  l.er 
6h(>  eoinjx.rfod  herself  it  is  ■ 1  '"‘ij?®’"”’*  ‘ 

Amontt  lither  ob  iSs  ’.‘Ji  .  tihi: 

•I'lke  owned  a  ehanel  st  f  l“->;oMot.s  tastes,  the 

'vhieh  heha  lnla  in  1  a  1  "‘‘•"’‘ion, 

"ilh  theV,M  i,  Is  of  fl  ‘"'"'“I'''- 

fact  whieh".i:.K:  tile  tia'hi:;’ ;r-i’  = 

"II  the  nmsieian,  sinee  menioV:..!  ■  f  .  *  ii'Tii-af  wn,  seennnjfly, 
beloiifr  to  tl,e  juaiod  of  his  el'iaiV/  ma'? 

two  'I’o  J», aims  and  iboiJ  i  VP\''"'‘'"'p'»l'.— coiifainmf.  the 

oaslv  bold  maliu'  1  t  ,  s  T  «loii- 

oniplov.  *'  ''‘""poser  eould  so  artistically 

""^“hllinTwS:::::'  1 ""  fi-'i 

Italian  liinsic  in  Kn.dand  — *  P"*,”'V''''*  *"'■  *li‘‘  advancement  of 
sx‘<|uently  in  disapi,,:im,n;a,tXril"l;Vf,  “ '"7 

the  llay.,nnC.  nevi^^^^^^  '  f'"'  •*P‘'ta  in 

eoniediiins,  whom  the  l.-’l  """1"'!',^  P"'  some  time  by  b'rench 
to  (l(‘si>nal(.  as  “  scruple 

the  liinift  d  associ  ilinn  rtf* »  i  'r*  *  cui  ious  to  note,  in 

then  formed _ assnniin«»-  1*^^  talent,  whieli  the  society 

prero«>ative  of*  under  (ieor^c  I.,  the 

the  lioval  Academy M  ‘^o  widel.vkno;.,  as 

Handel' nndei-took  the  dir  ^"'"yatted  by  this  institution, 

rcsi-mino  his  ehamd  ^7^  *^'<•t 

sjune  fiiiie  Ibr  tlie  Dnl-'^  ^7 'la’  P"  eeniposed  at  the 

•‘I'-the.-.”  it  wa^  ,  1 1".*-  ' oi-alorioof 
a-ssistanee  of  Attilio' and'''l!  """  "*',/**‘^/^‘^i"lci"y  invited  the 

-the  latter  win,;  di  "•‘I 

toinentinir  to  Ilandel'-  1  <  ’  *"  'i*  make  himself  Imsv  in 

valent,  ami  this  ,  ■  [''''"'‘7*'^  pre- 

tirades  of  fciwift  ^  Tim  ‘'‘''‘''.'''•Pa  s  siioke  throii<;h  the  eaiistic 
'  "  Ht.  1  he  ente, -prise  of  the  Aeuden.f  was  a  source 
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of  continual  loss, — the  '‘French  vermin”  liaving  been  hotter 
fuvourod  than  the  s])lon(li(l  creations  of  Handel.  Nevertheless, 
neither  his  energy  nor  liis  hope  was  abated,  having  still  in  his 
possession  ten  thousand  iiounds  saved  from  the  protits  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  works.  In  partnorshi})  with  Heidegger,  proprietor  of  the 
Ilaymarket,  he  engaged  to  bring  out  operas  for  three  years  at  that 
theatre,  and  repaired  to  Italy  accordingly,  to  collect  a  company. 
For  years,  he  continued  to  work  assiduously  in  the  cause  he 
had  undertaken,  enduring,  in  addition  to  his  actual  duties  as 
director  the  toil  and  perplexity  of  negotiation  and  arrange¬ 
ment  in  various  quarters,  the  labours  of  composition  also ;  and 
harassed  by  the  envy  and  injurious  machinations  ot‘  rival 
factions,  was  damped,  too,  by  want  of  success  in  his  endeavours. 
These  years,  then,  from  1720  to  1737,  anxiously  and  arduously 
spent,  yet  unsatisfactorily  in  their  immediate  ivsiilts,  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  a  pia  iod  of  no  ordinary  trial.  31ie  ill  etlects  of 
the  ordeal  were  proved  in  the  severe  indisjiosition  which  atllictcMl 
Handel  early  in  the  year  1737.  So  acutely,  inde(‘d,  had  lu‘  felt 
the  resj)onsibilitics  of  his  position,  that  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
doubtless  induced  through  nervous  excitement,  caused  the  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  his  mental  faculties.  The  waters  of  Aix-la- 
(dia})elle  speedily  restored  him,  however ;  and,  once  convalescent, 
he  work('d  again  with  unrc'mitting  diligence.  A  despiTate 
determination  seemed  to  inspire  ojuTatic  speculators,  for  the 
Haymarket  was  again  re-opmod,  under  the  younger  Heid(‘gger, 
who  n'quested  Handel  to  take  up  his  pen  for  him.  Handers 
involved  circumstances  uiwd  him  to  assent.  On  the  J/jth  of 
November,  he  commenced  “  Pharamond  ;  ”  on  the  2t)th,  the 
death  of  (iucen  Caroline  occurnMl,  and  the  king  desin'd  llamh^l 
to  write  a  funeral  anthem.  He  <lid  so,  and  vet  tiiiished  the 
ojMTii  by  the  21th  of’  December — little  more  flian  a  month. 
T1  le  fuiKTal  anthem  was  executed  bv  not  less  than  one  hundn'd 
and  eighty'  performers.  An  amusing  iiuadmit  is  recorded  in 
coniU'xion  with  the  history  of  this  anthem,  which  expr(‘sses 
with  great  nairefe  the  characteristics  of  the  (ieoi*g(*s.  The  king 
seemingly  oyerwhelmed  at  the  idea  of  b(*coming  a  widowvr, 
burst  into  a  tlood  of  tears ;  the  (jueen  all  the  while  renewing 
her  entreaties  that  he  would  take  anotlier  wife  alter  her  decease. 
He  sobb(‘d  aloud  ;  but,  amidst  his  sobbing,  suggested  that,  rather 
than  tak('  another  wife,  he  would  maintain  a  mistrc'ss  or  t^’* 
"  Idi,  mon  Dieu  1  ”  exclaimed  (.\iroline,  ‘Vc/r/  //  otijnehr  pas  ! 

To  “  Phai’amond  ”  succe(*d(‘d  “Xerxi's,” — likewise  a  lailure. 
Notwithstanding  these  defeats,  the  disiippointment  ot  his  the¬ 
atrical  (‘nt('rprises,  and  the  want  ot  success  in  his  operas,  the 
genius  of  Handel  was  appreciated  as  it  d('served  by  all  those  of 
true  greatness  in  the  country' — really  intellectual  men  l^ope. 
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ITog^artli,  and  otlicrs,  of  equal  emiiicuco,  adhering  to 
liiin  ^((‘adfustly,  and  combating  the  adverse  judgment  of  a 
factious  crowd.  A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in 
Vauxhall  (iardens. 

Tlie  oratorio  of  ‘SSaul’*  was  commenced  by  irandel  in  July 
of  the  year  17d<S,  and  was  finished  by  the  27th  of  Sej)tember. 
Four  days  after,  he  began  the  “  Israel  in  Egypt,”  and  completed 
it  in  twenty-seven  days — one  among  the  many  instances  proving 
the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  he  composed.  In  the 
following  year,  Handel  took  the  llaymarket,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  oratorios  twice  a-week.  This  project  was  destined,  like 
the  others,  to  end  in  failure.  Here  the  “Saul”  was  first  given 
— a  work,  abounding  in  passages  of  surpassing  grace  and  beauty. 
The  “  1  )ead  March”  has  since  obtained  a  universal  reputation ;  but 
Handel  could  not  succeed  in  popularizing  it,  any  more  than  that 
magnificent  creation,  the  “  Israel  in  Egypt.”  We  can  infer  the 
reception  of  the  latter,  from  the  fact  of  Handers  announcing  its 
suppression,  on  j)resenting  it  for  the  second  time.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  told,  that  “  the  oratorio  would  be  shortened,  and  intermixed 
with  songs;”  which  simple  sentence  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
})ublic  taste  of  the  peuiod,  which  Handel  had  in  a  manner  to 
educate,  in  order  to  render  it  c*apable  of  ap})reciating  his  master¬ 
pieces.  Thus,  only  the  enlightened  few  among  his  contempo' 
rari(‘s,  of  intidlectual  supc'riority  and  cultivated  taste,  had  the 
acumen  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  posterity,  which,  in  the 
perpetual  celebration  of  these  oratorios,  pronounces  them  of 
unecpialled  excellence. 

Difficulties  accumulated  around  him,  but  Handel  was  not 
discouraged,  for  he  possessed  a  vigour  of  the  moral  nature 
pr()]H)rtionate  to  the  expansion  of  his  intellect.  Adversity  only 
elicited  his  eneigy  and  indomitable  perseverance,  as  o])position 
had  failed  to  quench  the  powerful  genius  of  this  .Michael 
Angelo  of  music.  At  tiftv  vears  of  age,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  liiul  himself  embarrassed,  defeated,  and  persecuted  by  a 
zt'jdous  faction,  who  animated  a  portion  of  the  nobility  against 
him.  The  petty  malice  of  this  cabal  is  best  understood  from 
the  meanness  to  which  they  condescended  :  pulling  down  his 
advertisements  as  fast  as  they  were  pasted  uj),  and  indulging  in 
a  multitude  of  other  miserable  acts  of  persecution.  The  irrita¬ 
tion,  naturally  excited  by  this  conduct,  together  with  the  dis¬ 
couragements  of  his  paJtion,  were,  doubtless,  the  motives 
which  induced  Handel  to  determine  on  a  journey  to  Ireland, 
whither  he  proceeded  in  1741.  The  resolve  was  a  happy 
one,  since  the  cordial  reception  which  he  met,  recompensed 
Handel  in  some  measure  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  experienced 
in  London,  where  an  exclusive  and  honourable  dedication  lor 
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years  to  Ins  liigli  vocation, — liis  courat^^o,  ontorprisc,  and  inde- 
iatip^ablc  activity, — were  as  notbinp:  in  the  scale  aji^ainst  tlio 
wei<>^lit  of  ignorance  and  nialiji^nity  which  kept  liini  down.  Not 
without  reason,  therefore,  did  he  warmly  allude  to  the  Irish 
people,  ill  his  letters,  as  “that  <*;enerous  and  polite  nation.” 
For  them  he  composed  his  “  Messiah,”  from  the  honour¬ 
able  motive  of  assisting  a  charitable  society,  orji^aiiized  for  the 
liberation  of  prisoners  for  debt.  On  his  journey  to  Ireland,  he 
was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  the  city  of  (^hester,  where 
he  was  met  by  Ibirney.  “  I  was,”  says  this  quaint  recordei’, 
“at  the  public  school,  at  Chester.  1  very  well  remember  seeinj^ 
him  smoke  a  ]>ipc,  over  a  dish  of  colfee,  at  the  Exchange  (\>fiee 
House  ;  and,  feeling  extremely  curious  to  see  so  extraordinary  a 
man,  I  watched  him  narrowly  as  lon^  as  he  remained  in 
Chester.” 

Handel,  wishing  to  emplo}^  the  delay  in  trying  over  some 
pieces  of  his  new  oratorio,  sought  for  some  one  who  could  read 
music  at  si^ht ;  and  a  house-painter,  named  Janson,  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  one  of  the  best  musicians  attached  to  tlic 
cathedral.  A  meet  in  took  place;  but  ])oor  Janson  manao^i'd 
so  biidly,  that  the  irascible  composer  became  puride  with  rage, 
and  after  swearing,  as  was  his  wont,  in  four  or  five  languages  at 
a  time,  cried  out :  “  You  schountrel,  tit  you  not  tell  me  dat  you 
could  sing  at  soite?”  “  Yes,  sir,”  readied  the  fellow;  “but  not 
at  first  si(jJd  /”  Upon  this,  Handel  good-humouredly  burst  out 
laimhiiiir.  and  the  rehearsal  was  over. 

The  “  Messiah  ”  was  performed  with  immense  success ;  and 
so  crowded  was  the  audience,  that  ladies  were  publicly  int rented, 
in  the  announcements,  to  lay  aside  their  hoops,  as  it  wouhl 
greatly  increase  the  charity,  by  making  room  for  more  company. 
It  was  represented,  by  way  of  piTsuasion,  that  if  they  would, 
but  for  one  evening,  lay  aside  their  hooj)s,  however  ornamental, 
the  hall  would  contain  a  hundred  persons  more  with  eas(‘.  To 
such  an  extent  was  carried  this  most  ungraci  iul  fashion,  which 
civilization  has  not  yet  rendered  obsolete. 

I  liquated  representations,  witli  incri'asi'd  ajiplaiise,  decided 
the  success  of  the  “  Mi'ssiah  ;”  and  Handel,  with  the  henevolent 
resolve  of  still  devoting  its  ])rocecds  to  charitable  purpose's, 
divided  his  property  in  it  with  the  Foundling  Hospital, — pre¬ 
senting  that  institution  with  a  cojiy  of  the  scon',  and  promising 
to  come  every  year  and  conduct  it,  for  the  bi'iiefit  of  the  good 
work.  From  this  period,  Handel  continued  to  devote  himself 
principally  to  the  composition  and  performance  of  oratorios. 

Without  pursuing  further  M.  Scluelcher  s  elaborate  narrative, 
we  may  notice  that  Handel,  a  considerable  period  before  his 
death,  was  smitten  by  partial  blindness ;  and  that  he  died  in 
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17HG,  wliile  tho  summer  tide  of  his  fclory  was  risiiif^  fust  around 
liim.  We  owe  many  and  cordial  thanks  to  M.  Schadcher  for 
th(^  admirable  hook  in  which  lie  has  commemorated  tlie  events 
of  this  great  composer’s  life,  especially  at  a  time  in  which  the 
excellence  of  his  works,  at  the  IIaxdel  Fe>;tivai,  may  be 
expected  to  attain  the  apogee  of  a  long-delayed  reputatioin 
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Eustace  Carey :  a  Missionary  in  Tmlia.  A  ^^lemoir,  by  Mrs.  Carey. 

London  :  Pewtress  &  Co.  1857. 

The  remark  of  our  great  philosopher  and  critic  as  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  if  not  tlie  iin])ossil)ility,  of  composing  good  hymns,  ajiplies, 
at  least  in  a  modified  sense,  to  biogra])hy,  and  especially  to 
Christian  hiograpliy.  No  doubt  every  life  has  its  meaning  and 
its  lesson  to  mankind  generally,  if  we  could  only  read  and  relate 
it.  (ireatness  of  achievement  and  poetry  are  in  so  far  relative 
terms  as  the  one  and  the  other  inipl}'  a  certain  sympathy  in 
those  who  are  to  be  alfected  by  them.  It  were  but  to  repeat  a 
mere  truism  to  remind  the  reader  that  tlie  highest  moral 
heroism  and  the  dee|X'st  life-poetry  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
dwellings  or  tlie  lives  of  those  who  are  comparativ  ely  liumhle  or 
unnoticed  by  the  great  crowd.  Indeed,  as  Robert  Hall  has 
justly  said,  ‘‘The  moral  history  of  a  beggar  which  faithfully 
rt'vealed  tho  interior  movements  of  his  mind,  and  laid  open 
the  secret  causes  which  contributed  to  form  and  determine  his 
charai*ti'r.  might  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  views  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher.’’ 

lUit  while  there  are  thus  ample  materials  for  biogra])hy  of 
the  highest  interest  and  utility,  the  fact  still  meets  us  that,  in 
the  increasing  mass  of  such  publications,  there  are  few  that  will 
survive  :  the  critii*  is  bound  to  add — there  are  few  that  deserve 
to  surviv'c.  1  lowever  disagreeable  the  admission,  the  fact  remains 
none  the  less  certain,  that  the  j^reat  mass  of  the  curiously 
entitled  memoirs  which  issue  from  the  ])ress,  tind  a  temporary 
habitation  in  drawing-rooms,  and  greatly  bewilder  any  unfor¬ 
tunate  person  who  has  to  contend  between  the  desire  duly  to 
acknowledge  the  Christian  element  and  the  conviction  that  it  is 
hid  amid  much  which  in  plain  language  must  be  called  trash  ! 
— deserve  to  meet  the  fate  reserved  for  them.  Riographies, 
such  as  those  of  (^halmers,  Foster,  and  Arnold,  which  we  reckon 
among  our  educational  text- books — taking  education  in  tho 
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highest  sense  of  the  term  are,  alas !  exceptions,  (^f  course,  we 
are  aware  that  one  main  element  of  interest  in  these  and  similar 
works  is,  the  character  of  the  men  whose  lives  are  told ;  but  we 
are  convinced  that  this  does  not  account  entirely  foi*  the  ditterence. 
Other  biographies  might  be  less  stirring,  but  ecpially  iH'rmanent 
in  their  usefulness.  It  we  mistake  not,  one  of  the  great  errors 
c‘ommitted  by  biographers  is,  that  of  not  presenting  tlie  subject 
of  their  memoir  in  his  entirety.  You  liave  a  perfect  man,  or  a 
perfect  woman,  set  before  you,  just  as  much  as  in  any  American 
religious  novel,  and  you  rightly  conclude  that  you'  have  not  a 
true  portraiture  presented.  One  set  of  features  is  selected  ;  one 
aspect  is  presented ;  and  you  have  only  a  fragment  ,  not  a 
history.  Such  fragments  arc  not  only  unnatural,  but  they 
cannot  be  useful ;  they  present  only  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  but 
neither  the  contest  nor  the  victory  itself.  Tlu‘y  are  not  adapted 
to  our  wants,  and  might  almost,  without  breach  of  cljirity,  be 
called  historical  fictions.  Besides,  in  such  cas('s,  the  wrih'r  often 
omits  what  to  his  or  her  religious  development  appears  incon¬ 
gruous  with  the  ideal — ordinary  flesh  and  bUnxl  it  cannot  be 
called — to  be  presented  to  that  part  of  the  community  which  is 
accustomed  to  highly-seasoned  diet.  The  boy,  the  youth,  the 
man — life,  labours,  joys,  sorrows,  death — all  are  conteicr  de  msr, 
or  good  in  that  superlative  degree  to  which,  unfortunately,  we 
arc  strangers  in  every-day  life.  That,  under  such  ciiHajinstanccs, 
only  religious  imayutation  can  be  excited,  or  ])erhaps  self- 
righteousness  stimulat('d,  needs  no  comment.  1'hose  wdio  are 
outside  remain  strangers  to  the  influences  of  such  biographies  ; 
those  who  are  struggling  and  would  fain  hear  the  along 

a  path  which  they  can  thread,  are  either  dispirited  or  disgustt'd  ; 
— neither  the  world  nor  the  church  are  benefited.  To  say  the 
least,  the  biography  dies  from  sheer  inlu'rent  weakness. 

It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  f(U’  critics  so  bland  and  gentle 
as  ourselves,  to  di'terminc  what,  if  any,  i)roportion  of  these 
exceptional  remarks  might  be  found  applicable  to  the  memoir 
under  review.  That  an  affectionate  \vife  should  prc'sent  to  the 
public  rather  a  loving  memorial  of  a  husband  whosi*  general 
worth  and  incessant  labours  of  usefulness  art'  known  and 
acknowledged  throughout  the  churches,  can  only  appear  natural. 
We  wdll  just  say,  as  we  feel  ourselves  in  duty  bound  to  do,  that, 
in  general,  memoirs  by  near  relatives  are  not  the  most  promising, 
and  that,  in  this  special  instance,  some  of  the  spaci*  which  to  us 
appears  needlessly  occupied  wdth  digressions  and  reflections, 
might  w  ith  gn'ater  interest  and  profit  to  the  readiT,  have  Ixivn 
devoted  to  a  more  full  and  detaih‘d  sketch  of  the  character  and 
development  of  one  who,  in  many  rcsp(‘cts,  must  1m'  vie>ve<l  iis 
a  model  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  csiiecially  to  missionaries. 

N.S. —  VOL.  I.  ^  ^ 
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Ecstace  Carey  was  horn  in  1701,  in  the  little  villaj^o  of 
Paulerspury,  in  Northainptonsliirc,  celebrated  as  the  birtliplace 
of  liis  illustrious  uncle,  Dr.  Carey,  of  Serampore.  Little  is 
recorded  of  ^Ir.  Carey’s  early  life.  His  father,  Tlionias,  was  a 
non-connnissioned  oflicer  in  the  array  ;  his  mother,  wlio  seems 
to  have  been  an  excellent  woman,  first  dropjK'd  into  his  heart 
the  si'eds  of  r(‘li<^ion.  Hut  the  hoy  was  mainly  indiLted  for 
moral  develojmient  to  two  paternal  aunts  who  lived  in  tlie 
village  of  Cotteshrook,  and  to  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Hyland,  of 
Northampton,  one  of  that  devoted  hand,  who,  in  many  respects, 
have  become  historical  in  the  religious  annals  of  Dritain. 


Here  the  most  eventful  years  of  Mr.  (’arey’s  life  were  spent, 
if  we  may  call  such  the  term  when  the  child  successively  ripens 
into  the  boy  and  the  youth,  and  that  formative  process  is  com¬ 
menced  which,  when  turned  in  the  direction  of  moral  good,  is 
so  momentous  for  after  life.  Surrounded  by  such  relatives,  it 
is  scarcelv  astonishing:  that  after  Mr.  Carey  had  become  tlu* 
Ruhji'cd  of  decided  religious  impressions,  and  resolved  to  dcvot(‘ 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  should  have  looked  to  liiditi  as  the 
a])propriate  field  of  his  labours.  The  most  important  ])oition 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  unremitting 
labours  of  Mr.  Carev  during  ton  years’  stay  in  India.  There 
are  many  deeply  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  this 
peri(Hl ;  we  can  only  find  space  to  advert  to  them,  and  we  gladly 
refer  the  reader  to  tlie  volume  itself  for  details. 

The  first  point  which  struck  us  was  the  success  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  among  the  soldiers  in  India,  and  the  conserpient  formation 
of  ehurches  in  the  different  regiments.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  godly  simplicity  and  spirituality  which  their  letters  hreathe, 
or  the  decision  with  whitdi  they  appear  to  have  testified  on 
behalf  of  saving  truth.  Hut  mucli  more  interesting  and 
important  is  tlie  fact,  that  without  wearying,  or  hc'coming 
unbelieving,  the  little  missionary  band  at  Calcutta,  of  whicli 
Mr.  (\irey  may  be  taken  as  the  most  prominent  representative, 
continued,  day  by  day,  preaching  in  the  streets  and  market¬ 
places,  teaching  and  exhorting,  and  that  with  a])ostolic  fa  ith 
and  zeal,  and  with  truly  (diristian  humility  and  affection. 

Our  re^iders  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  unhappy  differences 
which,  for  a  time,  separated  those  who  were  called  the  senior 
brethretiy  at  Serampore,  and  the  junior  brethren,  at  Calcutta. 
M  ith  the  former.  Dr.  Carey  identified  himself ;  w  ith  the 
latter,  Mr.  Carey.  At  Calcutla,  as  at  Serampore,  a  missionary 
family,  or  union,  w  as  formed.  There  the  missionaries  threw  all 
their  means  into  a  common  fund.  It  is  touching  in  the  extreme 
to  read  how,  not  only  the  Home  Society’s  contributions  and  the 
subscriptions  of  private  friends,  but  the  money  gained  by  the 
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personal  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  and  even  tlie  produce  of 
their  fruit-<^ardens  and  fish-ponds,  were,  in  the  most  self-deny¬ 
ing  and  eonseientioiis  manner,  applied  to  strictly  missionary 
purpose's,  and  that  at  a  pe'riod  wlien  personal  want  of  necessaries 
was  not  unknown  in  the  family.  We  would  earnestly  recommend 
all  our  readers  to  peruse  the  extracts  from  Mr.  ("arey’s  journal, 
contained  in  this  volume.  We  have  not  met  with  more  affect  in 
instances  of  devotedness  and  zeal  than  these  exhibit.  It  deserves 
the  sjH'cial  attention  of  the  friends  of  missions  that  Mr.  Carey 
considert'd  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
as  the  great  work  of  an  evangelist  in  heathen  lands.  All 
other  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  were  to  be  merely 
auxiliaries  to  this.  A  dangerous  illness  obliged  Mr.  Carey, 
after  a  brief  stay  in  America,  to  return  to  Kngland. 

Here,  in  the  summer  of  1S29,  the  missionary  lust  his  wife. 
The  labours  of  ^Ir.  Carey  in  this  country  must  be  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers.  ]'\)r  thirty  years  he  advocated  the  cause 
of  missions  with  marked  acceptance  and  success.  At  first,  the 
unhappy  differences,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  difficult v,  but  anv  such  obstacle  was  removed  bv  the 
manifest  importance  of  a  cause  so  ablv  advocated.  In  18'f4, 
Mr.  Carey  married  again, — the  accomplished  and  talented  lady 
to  whose  pen  we  are  indebted  for  this  memoir.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  touches  of  private  charaeb'r  are  reconh'd  in  this  book.  At 
last,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  while  in  the  midst 
of  unimpaired  usefulness,  he  iinexpecti'diy  fell  aslec'p  by  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  head.  Such  are  the  brief  out¬ 
lines  of  a  life  which,  even  irrespective  of  the  great  name  Mr. 
Carey  bore,  would  always  remain  remarkable  for  singular  piety 
and  success.  Heloved  by  his  fellow-workers,  appreciatixl  by 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  his  age,  eminently  useful  in  his 
life,  and  pcjiceful  in  his  death, — the  record  of  such  a  man  will  be 
perused  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy  by  many  who  must 
recollect  his  personal  aj)pearance.  f  )f  his  mental  calibre,  and 
especially  of  his  pc(*uliar  talent  for  preaching,  we  cannot  presc'iit 
a  more  favourable  testimony  than  that  contained  in  a  letter 
from  llobert  Hall  to  Dr.  Ryland  (dated  January  1(>,  1811), 
which  has  never  before  been  published. 

“  1  have  troubled  you  with  a  few  lines  by  Mr.  Carey,  principally 
with  this  view,  that  as  you  have  in  him  a  prize  of  the  tirst  magnitude, 
you  may  be  careful  to  preserve  hiin,  and  not  sutler  him,  by  the  in  - 
portunity  of  foolish  people,  to  destroy  himsclt  by  overmuch  preach¬ 
ing.  His  constitution  is  extremely  delicate;  and  if  he  often  preach 
three  times  in  one  day,  I  have  little  doubt  he  will  soon  be  in  his 
grave.  He  is  hj/  far  "the  most  extraordinary  prt'acher  for  a  young 
man  1  ever  heard,  llis  popularity,  1  have  little  doubt,  will  exceed 
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that  of  ^Ir.  Pearce,  and  not  Ml  short  of  the  admired  Spencer’s.  ITo 
delivered  a  sermon  at  our  meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  which  appeared 
to  me  in  manner  and  matter  to  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than  any 
T  ever  heard  from  human  lips.  That  detestable  practice — an  invent ioii 
of  Satan,  I  have  no  doubt — of  preaching  three  times  in  one  day  and  in 
one  place,  has  already  destroyed  some  of  our  most  eminent  and  useful 
ministers ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
powers  of  darkness  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other.  They  who 
cannot  be  benefited  by  two  sermons  will  derive  no  advantage  from 
three.  Such  are  my  views  on  this  subject ;  and  if  I  could  prevail  upon 
all  churches  to  abandon  that  practice,  I  should  think  it  would  justify 
a  peregrination  through  all  corners  of  the  land.  1  hope,  my  dear 
sir,  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  and  freedom  on  this  subject.  The 
design  of  my  introducing  it  just  now  is  to  protect  my  dear  admirable 
young  friend  from  this  snare  of  the  devil.  I  have,  as  you  requested, 
noticed  the  sermons  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  in  the 
Eclectic  Iteview'' 

In  tliis  testimony  of  the  great  master  in  the  art  of  preaching, 
who  at  so  early  a  period  discerned  the  promise  offered  by  Mr. 
Carey,  all  who  have  read  the  record  of  his  life,  or  witnessed  his 
])ublic  appearances,  will  he  disposed  entirely  to  concur.  To 
the  writer  of  this  memoir,  the  thanks  of  the  Christian  public  arc 
due  for  preserving,  in  a  permanent  form,  the  record  of  such  a 
life. 


Art.  VI.— charlotte  BRONTE. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  JJrontc.  By  E.  C.  Gaskell.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.  1S57. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  saddest  lives  we  have  ever  read.  We  opened 
it  with  great  curiosity  to  discover  how  it  was  that  the  daughter 
of  an  obscure  Yorkshire  clergyman  had  been  able  to  learn 
enough  about  human  nature'  to  write  three  such  remarkable 
fictions  as  ‘'Jane  Eyre,  ’‘Shirley,”  and  “  Villette  but  before 
we  had  read  many  pages  we  Ix'came  far  more  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  woman,  than  in  the  disciidine  and  development  of  the 
authoress:  the  genius  of  Currer  Bell  was  forgotten  in  the 
sorrows  and  struggles  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  And  now"  that  we 
have  finished  the  strange,  sad  story,  w"c  have  no  heart  for  mere 
literarv  criticism  ;  we  must  lav  aside  her  books,  and  leave  their 
brilliant  excellences  uneulogized,  and  their  scarcely  less  bril¬ 
liant  faults  uncensured  :  others  may  criticize  her  w  ritings — we 
are  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  her  life. 
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iFrs.  Gaskell  has  clone  wisely  in  tellinp:  us  all  she  could 
about  tlie  W’ild  country  in  whi(‘h  Charlotte  Ilronte  spent  nc'arly 
the  whole  of*  her  short  life — about  the  people  that  lived  there — 
about  the  noble,  passionate  nature  of  her  lather,  her  brother’s 
tragical  history,  and  the  very  remarkable  powers  and  strongly 
marked  charaetcu-s  of  the  two  sisters  who  shared  her  literary 
ambition,  and  might,  perhaps,  had  they  lived  longer,  have  shared 
her  reputation  and  success.  AVhatever  may  have  been  her 
natural  genius,  slie  needed  for  its  ])eculiar  development  extraor¬ 
dinary  external  intluencea ;  and  we  now  learn  what  those 
inti  lienees  were. 

Her  father,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Rrontih  was  born  in  1777,  in 
the  county  Down.  The  old  man  must  have  bc'cn  unusually 
handsome  in  his  youth  :  he  is  still,  we  are  told,  a  fine  stately- 
lookiiig  man.  The  shadows  of  death  hang  gloomily  over  his 
house  ;  five  children  and  their  mother  lie  buried  in  the  church 
which  he  can  see  from  his  study-windows,  and  a  sixth  lies  in 
the  old  church  at  Scarborough.  Kighty  winters  have  jiassed 
over  his  head,  and  all  his  loved  ones  have  bi'cn  taken  from  him 
one  by  one,  and  he  sits  solitary  in  the  rooms  which  were  once 
gladdened  and  brightened  by  their  love.  II  is  keen  intellect  and 
robust  but  eccentric  moral  nature,  must  have  had  very  much 
to  do  in  suggesting  to  (diarlotte  the  type'  of  character  which 
may  be  recognised  more  or  less  distinctly  in  all  her  heroes  and 
heroines.  The  discipline  to  which  he  subjected  his  children,  was 
(juitc  Spartan-like  in  its  simplicity  and  rigour.  Mrs.  (laskell 
has  given  us  several  illustrations  of  this,  and  of  his  strongly  de¬ 
fined  intellectual  ami  moral  peculiarities.  One  day,  the  little 
girls  had  been  caught  in  the  rain  while  out  on  the  moors,  and  when 
they  came  in,  their  nurse  thinking  their  feet  might  be  wet,  got 
out  some  coloured  boots,  which  had  been  sent  them  by  their 
friends, — “little  red  shoes,”  perhaps,  like  those  which  Eliza 
Cook  sings  about:  “  tlu'v  were  ranged  round  the  kitchen  lire 
to  warm;  but  when  the  children  came  back,  the  boots  were 
nowhere  to  be  found  ;  only  a  very  strong  odour  of  burnt  li'ather 
was  perceived.  ^Ir.  Dronti*  had  come  in  and  seen  them  ;  they 
were  too  gay  and  luxurious  lor  his  children,  and  would  foster  a 
love  of  dress;  so  he  had  put  them  into  the  lire.”  Some  one 
gave  Mrs.  Hronte  a  silk  dress,  which  her  stoical  husband  thought 
far  too  handsome;  and  having  one  unfortunate  day  lelt  the  key 
in  her  drawer,  she  found,  on  returning  to  her  room,  that 
Mr.  Dronte  had  cut  the  silken  vanity  into  shn'ds.  Sometimes 
his  fierce  Irish  blood  became  too  tempestuous  to  bc^  controlled; 
and  his  methods  of  working  off  his  passion  wen*  very  peculiar. 
We  heard  of  a  man  the  other  day  who  is  accustom(*d  whenever 
he  finds  “the  devil  rising  within  him,”  to  throw  himself  on  his 
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knees — no  matter  wlio  is  with  liiin — and  entreat  God  to  j^ivo 
the  victory.  He  had  lived  a  violent,  godless  life  till  he  was 
forty  years  old,  and  now  feels  tliat  nothing  but  instant  ])rayer 
enables  him  to  master  his  stormy  temper  when  once  it  has  b('en 
roused.  AVe  know  another  who,  in  the  hour  of  darkness,  strides 
away  for  ten  or  twenty  miles  across  the  country,  and  then  has 
peace.  Mr.  Bronte,  when  the  fountains  of  the  greiit  deep  were 
broken  up,  used  to  tire  pistols  out  of  his  back-door  in  ra])id  suc¬ 
cession.  Once  he  got  the  hearthrug,  stulfed  it  in  the  grate,  and 
looked  on  until  it  was  burnt.  Another  time,  in  his  speechless 
anger,  he  sawed  olf  the  baeks  of  his  chairs,  and  degraded  tliem 
to  stools.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  childi'en  of  such  a  father 
had  some  ])ith  in  them. 

In  1S‘J1,  Mrs.  Bronte,  who  was  a  rornish  lady,  died,  leaving 
htdiind  her  six  little  children  ;  the  eldest  between  seven  and 
eight  vears  old,  the  voungest  an  infant.  About  a  vear  alter 
her  death,  one  of  her  sisters  came  from  Penzance  to  look  after 
the  motherless  children,  and  superintend  the  household,  ^liss 
Branwell  appc'ars  to  have  been  a  kind,  conscientious  person,  hut 
destitute  of  that  genial  temperament  and  abounding  stren  gth 
and  flexibility  which  were  needed  by  the  little  ])eople  at  llawor  th 
Parsonag(‘.  They  esteemed  her,  but  she  was  never  able  to  find 
her  way  right  into  their  hearts.  They  lived  within  a  mystic 
ciix  le  of  love  and  confidence,  into  which  she  was  never  admitted. 
lUit  the  eye  of  the  bereaved  father  was  too  keen  not  to  discover 
verv  earlv  that  in  the  nurserv,  or,  as  it  was  called  even  when 
they  were  infants,  “  the  childreirs  study,”  the  heaven-kindled 
fires  (d’  genius  were  glancing  and  brightening.  We  extract 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  his,  of  which  Mrs. 
Gaskell  has  made  use  in  the  Life : — 

“  ‘  When  iny  children  were  very  young, — when,  as  far  as  1  can 
renieinher  the  oldest  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
about  four,  thinking  that  they  knew  more  than  1  had  yet  discovered, 
in  t>rder  to  make  them  speak  with  less  timidity,  1  deemed  that,  it 
tlicy  were  put  under  a  cover,  1  might  gain  my  end  ;  and,  hap])eningto 
have  a  mask  in  the  house,  I  told  them  all  to  stand  and  speak  boldly 
from  under  the  cover  of  tlie  mask. 

I  began  with  the  youngest  (Anne,  afterwards  Acton  Bell),  and 
asked  whixt  a  child  like  her  most  wanted;  she  answered,  Age  and 
experience.”  1  asked  the  next  (Emily,  afterwards  Ellis  Bell),  what  I 
had  best  do  with  her  brother  Branwell,  who  was  sometimes  a  naughty 
boy  ;  she  answered,  “  iteason  with  him,  and  when  he  won’t  listen  to 
n‘ason,  whip  him.”  1  asked  Branwell  what  was  the  best  way  ot 
knowing  the  ditVerence  between  the  intellects  of  men  and  women  ;  he 
answered,  “  l^y  considering  the  ditVerence  between  them  as  to  their 
bodies.”  1  then  asked  Charlotte  what  was  the  best  book  in  tlu‘ 
^^orld;  she  answered,  The  Bible.”  And  what  was  the  next  best ; 
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she  answered,  The  hooh  of  Nature.”  T  then  asked  tin'  next,  what 
was  the  best  mode  ot  odueation  ior  a  woman  ;  she  answered,  ‘  That 
which  would  make  her  rule  her  house  wtdl.’  Lastly,  1  asked  tho 
eldest  what  was  the  best  mode  of  sjH'ndin^  time' ;  she  answered, 
“  Jiy  layin<^  it  out  in  preparation  for  a  happy  eternity.”  1  may  not 
have  <;iven  precisely  their  words,  but  I  have  lu'arly  done  so,  as  they 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  im])ression  on  my  memory.  Tlie  substance, 
however,  was  exactly  what  1  have'  stated.’* 

‘‘ 1  he  strange  anel  epiaint  simplicity  of  the  mexie  taken  by  the 
father  to  ase*ertain  the  hielelcn  charae**te‘rs  of  his  edulelre'ii,  anel  the 
teme  and  character  of  these  epiestions  and  answers,  she>w  the  curie)us 
education  which  was  maele  hy  the  circumstances  surre)uneling  the 
J^ronte's.  Tliey  knew  no  other  children.  ^J'he*y  knew  ne)  e)ther 
moeie's  e)f  thought  than  what  were  sugge'sted  to  them  by  the  fragments 
of  clerical  conversatieen  which  the'v  e)ve'rhearel  in  the  parle)ur,  eer  the 
subje*cts  ot  village  and  local  interest  which  they  heard  <liscussed  in 
the  kitchen.  Each  had  their  own  over-strong  characteristic  tlavour. 

“They  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the  public  characters  and  the 
local  and  foreign  politics  discussed  in  the  newpapers.  Long  bt'foro 
IMaria  Eronti'  died,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  ht'r  iatlu'r  used  to  say  he 
could  converse  with  her  on  any  of  the  leading  to|)ics  of  the  day, 
with  as  much  freedom  and  pleasure  as  with  any  grown-up  pt'r.son.” 


Charlotte  was  born  at  Thornton,  near  Bradford,  on  the  2Lst 
of  April,  1816,  and  she  lived  there  till  she  was  nearly  four 
years  old,  when  ^Ir.  Bronti*  removed  to  Haworth.  So  minute 
and  vivid  are  Mrs.  (laskell’s  descriptions  of  Haworth  ehiiridi 
and  i)arsonage  and  the  country  lying  around,  that  if  we  should 
ever  visit  the  scenes  of  (liarlotte  Bronte’s  childhood  and  youth, 
we  are  sure  that,  through  the  im])ressiou  l(*ft  by  the  written 
picture,  we  shall  seem  to  be  ga/ing  on  wdiat  W('  had  actually 
seen  and  familiarly  known  before.  Afb'r  living  four  years  more 
at  home,  the  little  girl  was  sent  to  school  at  ( ’owan’s  Bridge, 
near  Kirkby  liOnsdale.  ’riie  sullerings  slu' j)asscd  through  here, 
she  has  rcproduc('d  and  jx  rjx'tuati'd  in  the  tenihle  rc'preseiita- 
tion  of  Lowood,  in  “.lane  lAn'.”  We  f(‘ar,  however,  that  in 
this  matter,  she  cannot  be  altogether  cleared  of  blame.  The' 
school  was  instituted  by  a  clergyman  who,  notwithstanding  his 
faults,  was  thoroughly  ('arncst  in  his  desire'  to  afford  to  his 
indigent  brethren  the  oj)])ortunity  of  giving  their  children  good 
education.  ^liss  Bronte*  had  ree*eived  under  its  roof  far  be*tter 
teaching  than,  ])erhaps,  her  father  we)ulel  have  bes'U  able  at  that 
time,  to  proviele  for  her,  if  the  institution  hael  hael  no  exisfe'iicc. 
The  miserie's  which  she  had  endured,  great  as  they  weTe,  hael 
resulted,  ne»t  freuii  any  want  e)f  right  feeling  on  the  jiart  of 
Mr.  Wilsem,  but  from  his  ignorance  e>f  the  re'al  e'emelition  e)f  the 
schoed,  and  freun  his  te)e)  implicit  trust  in  an  e)ld  servant  who 
was  not  weerthy  of  his  confidence;  and  whe'ii  “dane  Lyre” 
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was  written,  the  evils  under  which  Miss  Bronte  had  suffen'd, 
had  for  many  years  been  remc'dii  d.  We  are  informed  by  ]Mrs. 
Gaskell  that  Miss  Bronte  more  than  once  said  to  her  that — 

“  She  should  not  have  written  what  she  did  of  Lowood,  in  ‘  Jane 
Eyre,’  if  she  had  thought  the  place  would  have  been  so  iiuniediati'ly 
identified  with  Cowan’s  bridge,  although  there  was  not  a  word  in  her 
account  of  the  institution  but  what  was  true  at  the  time  when  she 
knew  it ;  she  also  said  that  she  had  not  considered  it  necessary,  in  a 
work  of  fiction,  to  state  every  particular  with  the  impartiality  that 
might  be  rccpiired  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  to  seek  out  motives  and 
make  allowances  for  human  feelings,  as  she  might  have  done  it’  dis¬ 
passionately  analyzing  the  conduct  of  those  wlio  had  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  institution.” 

There  are  three  separate  f^rounds  of  defence  presented  here, 
of  wdiich  we  think  that  only  one  can  be  maintained.  It  is 
urg^t'd  :  first,  that  ^fiss  Bronte  did  not  tliink  that  Tiowood 
would  haveheen  so  immediately  identified  wdtli  Cowain’s  Bridge ; 
secondly,  that  wdiat  she  had  WTitten  was  true  at  the  time 
when  she  knew'  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  considerable  latitude  must 
be  granted  to  the  writer  of  fiction  in  the  treatment  of  the 
facts  tind  characters  which  arc  the  foundation  of  her  story. 
The  first  ground  of  justification  is  valid,  though  it  would  have 
been  much  more  so  if  the  w  ords  “  so  imnu‘diately  ”  could  have 
iK'en  left  out.  If  she  thought  the  original  would  not  be  recog¬ 
nized,  she  w'as,  of  course,  free  to  use  the  materials  it  supplied 
as  she  ]>lcased.  The  second  cannot,  we  think,  be  admitted. 
Many  years  had  gone  by  since  Cowan’s  Bridge  had  betai  the 
scene  of  lier  sufferings ;  and  she  had  no  right  to  imperil  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution,  and  injure  the  characters  of  its 
managc'rs,  hy  w  riting  w'hat  had  been  true  once,  but,  w’hen  she 
w  rote,  was  true  no  longer.  <  )r,  if  the  memory  of  ])ast  mis¬ 
management  was  to  be  pc'rpetuatc'd,  she  should  surely  have 
taken  very  great  care  to  make  it  understood  that  the  days  of 
which  she  wrote  had  fora  long  time  passed  aw'ay. 

Tlic  third  ground  of  justification  involves  an  important  prin¬ 
ciple  of  literary  ethics,  and  deserves  a  larger  refutation  than  we 
are  ahle  to  tind  r(M)m  for.  The  freedom  claimed  for  the  w'ritcT 
of  fiction  is  a  degradation  rather  than  a  distinction.  If  novels 
had  no  influence  in  forming  the  judgment  of  their  readers  in 
nderence  to  the  events  and  characters  they  profess  to  exhibit, — 
if  their  highest  aim  and  sole  result  were  amusement,  and  not 
instruction, — if  they  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  were  read, — 
the  ])lea  might  be  admitted.  But  works  of  fiction  exercise  too 
sc^rious  and  too  wide  an  influence  for  it  to  be  safe  to  grant  their 
authors  the  license  which  Miss  Bronte  seems  to  have  claimed. 
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Whenever  the  novelist  approaches  so  near  to  real  life  that  his 
orij^inals  are  likely  to  be  recognised,  he  is  as  much  bound  to 
avoid  all  exaggeration  and  over-colouring,  and  all  suggt'slion  of 
false  motives,  as  the  writer  of  the  calmest  and  most  didactic  narra¬ 
tive.  ^lultitudes  have  derived  their  oi)inions  of  Lieut.  Austin, 
the  late  governor  of  the  Birmingham  gaol,  from  Mr.  Iteade’s 
account  in  his  ‘‘  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,”  — of  the  horrors  of 
^Ir.  Haweses  administration  of  prison-discipline  in  “the  gaol 

at - who  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  tlie 

oflicial  examinations  and  reports  on  whicli  that  part  of  his  story 
is  founded.  AVas  it  not  in  Mr.  Keade’s  power  to  inflict  even 
more  damage  on  the  reputation  of  the  liieutenant  than  could 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  most  calumnious  article  in  a  mere 
local  journal  ?  And  wherever  the  use  of  any  instrument — no 
matter  what  may  be  its  name  and  Ibrm — may  cloud  a  good 
reputation,  or  unjustly  blac'ken  even  a  bad  one,  surely  the  laws 
of  righteousness  require  that  it  should  be  used  carefully.  Are 
not  Air.  Dickens’s  talcs  as  libellous  in  their  representations  of 
religious  people  as  though  the  calumnies  were  embodied  in  a 
dull  treatise,  instead  of  in  biilliant  works  of  fiction  which  are 
found  in  every  house,  and  read  by  nine-tenths  of  all  the  young 
people  of  the  country  between  the  ages  of  lift  eon  and  tive-and- 
twenty  ?  Whenever  the  novelist  pretends  to  exhibit  religious 
sects  or  political  parties,  honesty  requires  that  he  should  try  to 
give  his  readers  a  just  im])ression  of  their  i)rincij)les  and  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  whenever  individuals  are  introduced  into  the 
story  who  are  not  sulHciently  disguised  to  be  secure  from  recog¬ 
nition,  all  the  reasons  which  make  truthfulness  obligatory  on 
any  speaker  or  writer,  make  it  obligatory  on  him.  By  truth¬ 
fulness,  we  mean,  of  course,  truthfulness  not  in  circumstance  or 
detail,  but  in  the  general  impression  given  of  excellence  and 
power. 

(  ■harlotle  left  Cowan’s  Bridge  in  the  autumn  of  18‘jr>.  The 
resistless  destroyer  who  had  dei)rived  Mr.  Bronti*  of  his  wife, 
had  already  bi'gun  that  fearful  work  which  has  now  been  con¬ 
summated  among  his  children.  Twice  during  that  summer  had 
the  dead  been  carried  across  his  threshold  :  Alaria,  his  chh'st 
daughter,  had  died  in  Alay ;  Elizaludh,  the  second,  in  dune. 
Lmilv,  Anne,  Charlotte,  and  Patrick  were  left  to  him. 

In’lSdl,  after  living  at  home  for  five  or  six  years,  (Jharlotte 
was  sent  to  school  again  ;  this  time  to  Miss  AV  ooler’s,  at  Roe 
Head,  between  J^eeds  and  JIuddcrslield  : — 


first  saw  her,*  writes  one  of  her  schoolfellows,  ‘coming  out  of 
a  covered  cart  in  very  old-fashioned  clothes,  and  looking  cold  and 
miserable.  8he  was  coining  to  school  at  Aliss  V\  ooler’s.  When 
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slie  appeared  in  the  school-room  her  dress  was  chano-n/?  ^ 

ol.l.  She  looked  a  little  old  «o.„an,  so  s  .or  -slhted  tl  .V 
appoared  to  be  seeking  son.ethi,;g,  ;'.7nu,vt^.:^ 
bide  to  side  to  catch  a  sight  of  it.  She  was  verv“shv  ...  .  " 

and  spoke  with  a  stronij  Ji-ish  accent  AVI.ei.  •.  K  t  ■  ' 
luT,  she  dropped  her  head  over  it  till  her  nose  nearirto.lche.f  i'r'.,*‘l’ 
whe..  she  wa.s  told  to  hohl  her  head  up,  up  went  £he  bolrk  .i’r 
<  se  o  ler  nose,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  heli)  lau-diin.'  ’  ’’ 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that,  witli  such  defective  vi.sion,  she  was 

so  \ivi,  ly  to  conceive,  and  so  adinirablv  to  sketch  tlie  land 
scapes  which  <H‘c.ir  in  her  writings  ?  ^  ' 

^  At  this  time  she  was  not  quite  fifteen,  and  a  very  singular 
e.  il  her  new  teachers  must  have  thought  her.  ll'er  routine 
.'.lucation  had  been  neglected  ;  .she  knew  scarcely  anythin! 

irirl'ish"'"  ’  *"*'  gcograpliy ;  .she  never  engaged  in 

blil  u  ider"lb’  f”  generally  found  standing 

some  .t  .  ""'i  "i  V>“3-grom.d,  or  reading  a  book  iC 

I>oetry  could Tn'/l  heart  scores  of  pieces  of 

he  imernTthe^  f  "  “bout  tlieir  authors,  and 

and  k.  "•eree.xtracted  trom  ;  site  could  draw  pretty  well, 

..lcf  nit!  !n "•'“-  '■‘'"O'-  a  great  ilcaf  about 

her  t()<>.vcite!''k-*'r  r."  "““filiation  enabled 

both  in  di-nv'  *1  iidere.st  among  her  coitq.anions, 

deli.ditcd  in  7f/’ /*'"  \^he  wa.s  a  “  fuiious  ])olitician,’' 

.  i!'n  !ted  ’'''ellington, 

.brnmia  I  d.y  U  caintinual  war  with  the 

whose  nolifl  ■  I*'’  *'*‘'>’'I.vuttcompromising  manufactnrer.s, 
I!  n'  tl  10  V  1  "1>  i'>  tlie  brief  i'oriniila,  “Tl.e 

Lou  i  o  ‘  llie  Hill.”  She  was  a 

S  int  ni.dlt  *tl ^ ‘  !  ’"’hat  plea- 

<  I  ht.s  th..se  girls  must  have  had  with  Charlotte  Hronth  to 

Wool,.,  w "r  ’’‘  ''-'•“"J"-  hio  wonder  that  one  night  Miss 

on,,  of  h  lo'Kl  screams,  and  fouml  that 

•  I  ‘‘f  almost  out  of  her  wits, 

ext, . 1.11.  .**  "*  '  cons(.,pience  of  one  of  tlu'sc 

herself'.  ^  “c  “  good  story-fell, 'r 

list,.i.i.r  *  •*  ’'’'"'J  Joais  after  (  harlotte  had  been  one  of  h,.r 
boiirl.  1  Jo^os  about  the  disturbances  in  the  neigh- 

w  •k  !r  ’  ‘".■‘•f  l>.v  the  intro,lu,.tion  of  ina<.hin..ry.  wre 

K  !d  Jb3  s  '-  L'-  An.l,  by  the  wav. 

W,lh.V’ .  ‘i  "ot  far  from  Miss 

llt'lsfniio  Hose  and  Jessie  \orke  and  (’aroline 

nt’  Air  schoolfellows  tliere  ;  and  the  original 

hourhit  ul  ^  ^  clertryinan  living  in  the  same  nei^h- 

Jlaworih  itf  X  curates  of  the  same  story,  she  found  at 

I  crwaids,  and  so  like  were  their  portraits  that  tliev 
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assigned  to  caeli  other  the  names  under  wliieli  tliey  a])])e4n*ed  in 
the  novel. 

Cliarlottc  only  left  Hoc  Head  as  a  pupil  to  return  to  it  as  a 
teacher;  and  very  hapj)y  were  the  days  she  spent  there. 
Lniily  was  a  teacher  at  llaliTax;  Anne  was  at  home  in  iec'hle 
healtli.  lUit  at  Christmas  time  the  three  sisters  met,  and  Mrs. 
Ciaskell  has  given  us  the  picture  of  an  evening  scene  at  Haworth 
Parsonage : — 

“  It  was  the  houscliohl  custom  among  these  girls  to  sew  till  nine 
o’clock  at  night.  At  that  hour  IMiss  Branwi'll  gcncrallv  went  to 
bed,  and  her  nieces’  duties  for  the  day  were  accounted  done.  3’h('v 
put  away  their  work,  and  bt'gan  to  pace  the  room  backwards  and 
forwards,  up  and  down,  as  often  with  the  candh's  t‘xtinguish(‘d  for 
economy’s  sake  as  not — their  ligurcs  glancing  into  the  hrc-light,  and 
out  into  the  shadow,  perpetually.  At  this  time  they  talked  over 
past  cares  and  troubles;  they  ])laniu‘d  for  the  future,  and  consulted 
each  other  as  to  their  plans.  In  after  years,  this  was  the  time  for 
discussing  together  tlu'  plots  of  their  novels.  And  again,  still  latiT, 
this  was  tlu‘  time  for  tin?  last  surviving  sister  to  walk  ahme,  from  old 
aeenstomed  habit,  I’ound  and  round  the  desolate  room,  thiidving  sadly 
upon  the  ‘days  that  were  no  more.’  ” 

They  had  already  begun  to  write,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
criticizing  each  other’s  jrroduetions.  ^Mistrusting  each  otlu'r’s 
judgment,  however,  they  resolved  to  submit  their’  ])ioduet ions 
to  a  criticism  which  should  be  Im?  from  tin*  bias  of  lelationshij) 
and  love.  A  lettcT  was  dispatched  by  Charlotte  to  Southey,  to 
which  in  due  time  a  very  wise  jrnd  admiiabh'  jmsw(*r  (;ame. 
Hranw(‘ll  wrote  to  Wordswoi’th,  and  the  lelt(‘i‘  (‘xhibits 
evidences  of  such  remarkable  jrower  that  we  cannot  Indjr 
extracting  it : — 

“‘Haworth,  lu'ar  Hi’adfbrd,  Vorkshire. 

“  ‘  danuary  2‘.h  1 S37. 

“  ‘  Sir, — 1  most  eariu'stly  entreat  you  to  read  and  j>ass  your  judg¬ 
ment  upon  what  1  have  semt  von,  because  from  the  day  ot  my  birth 
to  this  the  nineteenth  y(‘ar  of  my  life,  1  have  lived  among  se<*luded 
hills,  where  1  could  neither  know  what  I  was,  or  what  I  could  «lo.  J 
read  for  the  same  n'ason  that  1  Jite  or  di’ank  :  because  it  was  a  ivaJ 
craving  of  nature.  1  wi’ote  on  the  same  principle  as  I  spoke — out 
of  the  impulse  and  feeling  of  the  mind;  nor  could  I  help  it;  Ibr 
what  eaim?,  eaim*  out,  and  there  was  the  end  ot  it.  J  or  as  to  sell- 
eoneeit,  that  could  not  rt'ceive  food  irom  flattery,  since*  t(»  this  hour 
not  half-a-dozen  people  in  the  world  know  that  J  have  j)enned  a  line. 

“  ‘  but  a  change  has  taken  j)laee*  now,  sir,  and  1  am  arrived  at  an 
age  wherein  1  must  d(j  soim’tlnng  for  myselt  :  the  powers  I  possess 
must  be  exercised  to  a  definite  (*nd,  and  as  1  don  t  know  tliem 
njvself,  J  must  ask  of  others  what  they  are  worth.  \et  there  is  not 
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one  here  to  tell  me ;  and  still,  if  they  are  worthless,  time  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  too  precious  to  be  wasted  oil  them. 

“‘J>o  pardon  me,  sir,  that  1  have  ventured  to  come  before  one 
whose  works  1  have  most  loved  in  our  literature,  and  who  most  has 
been  with  me  a  divinity  of  the  mind, — laying  before  him  one  of  my 
writings,  and  asking  of  him  a  judgment  of  its  contents.  1  muse 
come  before  some  one  from  whose  sentence  there  is  no  appeal ;  and 
such  a  one  is  he  who  has  developed  the  theory  of  poetry  as  well  as 
its  practice,  and  both  in  such  a  way  as  to  claim  a  place  in  the 
memorv  of  a  thousand  years  to  come. 

y  aim,  sir,  is  to  push  out  into  the  open  world,  and  for  this  I 
trust  not  poetry  alone — that  might  launch  the  vessel,  but  could  not 
bear  her  on  ;  sensible  and  scientitie  prose,  bold  and  vigorous  ellbrts 
in  my  walk  in  life,  would  give  a  further  title  to  the  notice  of  the 
w  orld  ;  and  then,  again,  poetry  ought  to  brighten  and  crow  n  that 
name  w  ith  glory  ;  but  nothing  of  all  this  can  be  ever  begun  w  ithout 
means,  and  as  1  don’t  possess  these,  1  must  in  every  shape  strive  to 
gain  them.  Surely  in  this  day,  when  there  is  not  a  u'ri(in</  poet 
worth  a  sixpence,  the  field  must  be  open  if  a  better  man  can  step 
forward. 

“  ‘  What  1  send  you  is  the  prefatory  scene  of  a  much  longer  subject, 
in  which  I  have  striven  to  develope  stning  passions  and  weak  prin¬ 
ciples  struggling  with  a  high  imagination  and  acute  feelings,  till,  as 
youth  hardens  towards  age,  evil  deeds  ami  short  enjoyments  end  in 
mental  misery  and  bodily  ruin.  ^^\)w,  to  send  you  the  whole  of  this 
would  be  a  mock  upon  your  patience  ;  what  you  see  does  not  even 
pretend  to  be  more  than  the  description  of  an  imaginative  child, 
lint  read  it,  sir,  and  as  you  would  hold  a  light  to  one  in  utter 
darkm‘ss — as  vou  value  vour  own  kind-heartedness — return  me  an 
ansirer^  it  but  one  word,  telling  me  whether  1  should  write  on,  or 
write  no  mon'.  Forgive  undue  warmth,  because  my  feelings  in  this 
matter  cannot  be  cool ;  and  believe  me,  sir,  with  deep  respect, 

“  ‘  Vour  really  humble  servant, 

P.  B.  IBiONTE.’” 


Having  Ihm'ii  obliged  by  failing  healtli  to  leave  ^Hss  AVooler’s, 
Miss  Bronte  remained  for  a  little  time  at  home.  When  she 
gained  strength,  she  w’ent  out  again  as  a  governess  ;  and  as  it 
seenu'd  likely  that  the  sisters  would  have  to  earn  their  living 
by  t(*aching,  though  neither  of  them  very  heartily  liked  it,  it 
was  resolved  that  (’harlotte  and  Kmily  should  be  placed  in  an 
establishment  at  Brussels,  to  improve  their  (pialitieations.  To 
this  residence  in  Brussels  wo  owe  “  Villette.’’  AVe  must  not 
dwell  on  several  curious  jiassages  in  this  part  of  her  life,  whicli 
we  had  marked  as  illustrating  the  story  which  sprang  out  of  it  ; 
but  must  pass  on  to  some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
writing  and  publication  of  “  Jane  I^yre.’' 

thi  her  return  from  Brussels,  she  came  home  to  a  house  of 
sorrow’.  Her  fatlier  was  blind  ;  her  sisters  w’cre  in  very  feeble 
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health  ;  she  herself,  at  the  beginning  of  1847,  deseribes  herself 
as  having  utterly  lost  her  appetite,  and  as  looking  “  grey,  old, 
worn,  and  sunk.’*  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  brought  on 
toothache;  this  was  the  cause  of  restless,  miserable  nights ; 
and  the  loss  of  rest  was  followed  by  dreary,  nervous  prostration. 
But  her  courage  did  not  fail.  During  these  dark  and  deso¬ 
late  months,  she  had  been  working  hard  at  her  tirst  novel, 
“The  Drofessor,”  for  which,  however,  she  tried  in  vain  to  hnd  a 
publisher ;  though  before  this  article  is  in  the  hands  of  our  l  eaders, 
it  will  probably  have  appeared.  She  was  not  daunted  by  her 
ill  fortune  :  instead  of  giving  way  to  despondency,  she  com¬ 
menced  “Jane  Eyre.”  ^lessrs.  Smith  and  Elder  had  treated 
the  author  of  the  “  Professor  ”  more  respectfully  than  most  of 
“the  fathers  of  thellow  and  to  them,  therefore,  was  the  new 
venture'  sent.  They  were  reepiested  to  address  tlu'ir  reply  to 
“  Mr.  Currer  Bell,  under  cover  to  ^liss  Bronte.” 

“  AVlicn  tlie  manuscript  of  ‘Jane  Eyre’  had  been  receivt'd  hv  the 
future  publishers  of  that  remarkable  novel,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  a 
gentleman  eoiiuectt'd  with  the  tirm,  to  rt'ad  it  tirst.  He  was  so 
powerfully  struck  by  the  character  of  the  tale,  that  he  report(‘d  his 
impression,  in  very  strong  terms,  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  apjiears  to  have 
been  amused  by  the  admiration  excited.  ‘  You  seem  to  have  been  so 
enchanted,  that  1  do  not  know  how  to  believe  you,’  he  hiughinglv 
said.  But  when  a  second  reader,  in  the  ])erson  of  a  clear-headed 
Scotchman,  not  given  to  enthusiasm,  had  taken  the  MS.  liome  in  the 
evening,  and  became  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  as  to  sit  up  half  the 
night  to  finish  it,  ^Mr.  Smith’s  curiosity  was  sufficiently  excited  to 
prompt  him  to  read  it  for  himself ;  and  great  as  were  the  praises 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it,  he  found  that  they  had  not 
exceeded  the  truth.’’ 

And  although  it  is  nearly  ten  years  since  “  Jane  p]yre  ” 
starflcd  us  with  ifs  vigour  and  daring,  who  does  not  remember 
the  eleetric  shock  of  delighted  surprise  with  which  it  was  read 
for  the  first  time  ‘r*  Everybody  talked  about  it  ;  and  keen  was 
the  curiosity  to  learn  who  the  new  writer  could  be. 

Some  anmsing  circumstances  ha])pened  in  eonseijuence  of  the 
nom  de  jdumc  under  which  Miss  Bronti'  appeared.  Once,  the 
sisters  overheard  the  postman  asking  Mr.  Broiitib  from  whom 
Charlotte  xvas  anxious  to  conceal  her  attc'inpt  at  authorship, 
where  one  Currer  Bell  could  be  living  ;  but  the  elergyman  knew' 
of  no  parishioner  of  his  having  that  name,  and  could  give  him 
no  information.  A  more  serious  misadventure  haj)pencd  in 
connexion  wdth  her  publishers.  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell  {aliax 
Emily  and  Anne  Bronte)  had  sent  “  Wuthering  Heights”  and 
“Agnes  Crey,”  not  to  Smith  and  Elder’s,  but  to  another  w’(‘ll- 
known  publishing  house.  In  the  early  summer  of  1848,  Anne 
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liiifl  noarly  coinpletcul  a  second  talc,  the  ‘‘  Tenant  of  Wildf^U 
Hall/'  and  submitted  it  to  the  same  Mrm  she  liad  employed 
Ictbrc.  An  American  ]mblisber  had  arran<>^ed  with  ^lessrs. 
Smitli  and  Elder  for  early  sheets  of  Ciiircr  Eell’s  next  work, 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  and  indijj^nant  at  hearing  that 
similar  arrangements  had  been  made  by  another  Anuu’iean 
hous(',  and  that  the  new  tale  was  just  coming  out.  The  fact 
was,  Acton  and  Ellis  HelFs  publisher  imagined  that  “  Jane 
Eyre,”  ‘MVutbering  Heights,”  and  “Agnes  Grey,”  were  all 
written  by  the  same  liand,  and  had  agreed  to  furnish  his 
American  correspondent  with  early  sheets  of  “  Wildfell  Hall,” 
assuring  him  that  Acton  Hell  and  Gurrer  Hell  were,  to  the  best 
of  bis  belief,  tbe  same  person : — 


“  Thoiii^h  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  distinctly  stated  in  their  letter 
that  they  ilid  not  share  in  such  ‘belief,’  the  sisters  were  imj)atient 
till  they  had  shown  its  utter  ‘groundlessness,  and  set  themselves  j)er- 
fectly  straight.  With  rapid  decision,  they  resolved  that  Charlotte 
and  Anne  should  start  for  London  that  very  day,  in  order  to  prove 
their  separate  identily  to  Messrs,  Smith  and  Elder,  and  demand  from 
the  credulous  publisher  his  nmsens  for  a  ‘  belief,’  so  directly  at 
variance  with  an  assurance  which  had  several  times  been  "iven  to 
him.  Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  they  made  their  prepa¬ 
rations  with  rt‘solute  promptness.  There  were  many  household  duties 
to  be  perforimal  that  day  ;  but  they  were  all  got  through.  The  two 
sisters  each  j^acked  up  a  change  of  dress  in  a  small  box,  which  they 
sent  down  to  Keighley  by  an  opportune  cart;  and  after  early  tea, 
they  set  olf  to  walk  thither;  no  doubt  in  some  excitement,  for, 
indej)endently  of  the  cause  of  their  going  to  London,  it  was  Anne’s 
first  visit  there.  A  great  thunderstorm  overtook  them  on  their  way 
that  summtT  evening  to  the  station;  but  they  had  no  time  to  seek 
sheltt  r.  They  oidy  just  caught  the  train  at  Keighley,  arrived  at 
Ja  eds,  and  were  whirled  up  by  the  night  train  to  London. 

“  About  eight  o’clock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  they  arrived  at  the 
Chapter  CoH\*e  House,  Paternoster  Kow, — a  strange  place,  but  they 
did  not  well  know  where  else  to  go.  They  refreshed  themselves  by 
washing,  and  had  some  breakfast.  Then  they  sat  still  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  consider  what  next  should  done. 

“  When  they  had  been  discussing  their  projects  in  the  cpikt 
Haworth  Parsonage  the  day  before,  and  planning  the  mode  of  setting 
about  the  business  on  which  they  were  going  to  London,  they 
hail  resolved  to  take  a  cab,  if  tbev  should  find  it  desirable,  from 
their  inn  to  Cornhill ;  but,  amidst  the  bustle  and  ‘  ipieer  state  ot 
inward  excitement,’  in  which  they  found  themselves,  as  they  sat  and 
considered  their  position,  on  the  Saturday  morning,  they  quite  forgot 
even  the  possibility  of  hiring  a  conveyance;  and  when  they  set  forth, 
they  became  so  dismayed  by  the  crowded  streets,  and  the  impeded 
crossings,  that  they  stood  still  repeatedly,  iu  complete  despair  ot 
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nialviiipf  any  progress  ;  ami  were  nearly  an  hour  in  walking  the  lialf- 
inile  tliey  had  to  go. 

“  Neither  :\Ir.  Smith  nor  i\lr.  AVilliams  knew  that  tliev  were 
coining;  they  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  publishers  ofMane 
Eyre,’  who  were  not,  in  tact,  aware  whether  the  ‘  Bt'lls’  were  men  or 
women  ;  but  had  written  to  them  as  to  men. 

“On  reaching  Mr.  Smith’s,  Oharlotte  put  his  own  letter  into  his 
liands ; — the  same  letter,  which  had  excited  so  much  disturbance  at 
llawortb  Ikirsonage,  only  twenty-four  hours  before. 

“  ‘  \V  here  did  you  get*  this  ?’  said  he, — as  if  he  could  not  bi'lieve 
that  the  two  young  ladies,  dressed  in  black,  of  slight  ilgur(‘s  ami 
diminutive  stature,  looking  pleased,  yet  agitated,  could  be  the 
embodied  Currer  and  Acton  Hell,  for  whom  curiosity  had  been 
hunting  so  eagerly  in  vain.” 


Soon  after  tlie  amazing  success  of  “  Jane  Eyre,”  came  the 
death  of  poor  liranwell  llrontik  lie  was  a  young  man  (d‘ 
brilliant  jxiwers  and  gtmial  temperament,  and  might,  hut  for 
his  viees,  have  won  artistic  or  litm-ary  fame,  and  lived  a  life  of 
hap})iness  and  honour.  rnha])j)ily,  the  interest  and  charm  of 
his  conversational  ])owers  made  his  eompany  too  welcome  at 
tables  where  good  wine  and  good  talk  tlowc'd  with  ecpial 
freedom.  He  became,  too,  the  passionate  lover  of  a  married 
woman,  whose  intirni  husband  was  unable  to  restrain  her  vicious 
propensities,  llranwell  loved  her  with  insane'  devotion;  and 
when  she  became  a  widow,  went  in  haste  to  throw  himse'lf  at  her 
feet.  Ihit  “  the  will  ”  alienated  her  property  if  slie  t'ver  .spoke 
to  Mr.  lironti'  again;  and  thougli  her  guilty  passion  had  been 
too  strong  for  lu'r  honour,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome 
her  attachment  to  her  monev  ;  and  she  refused  to  .s('e  him.  He 
became  more  wretched  than  ever,  and  sank  more  deeply  from 
that  time  into  the  vices  by  which  his  mddi'  powers  were  enfeebh'd 
and  the  happiness  of  his  life  ruined.  Ht^  dit'd  at  last  on  the 
‘24th  of  Se})temb('r,  1848.  Emily  died  in  the  following 
Ih'cember ;  Anne  the  following  May.  And  then  tin?  old  man, 
himself  sutlering  various  ailments,  had  only  Charlotte?  left  to 
him,  and  she  was  not  strong. 

Tlie  rest  of  our  story  must  be  told  as  rapidly  as  the  rest  of 
her  life  ])assed  away.  Of  course,  the  literary  n'putation  won  by 
“  Jane  Eyre,”  sust aim'd  as  it  was  by  “  Shirley*’  and  “  Villette,” 
brought  round  her  many  friends  ;  and  veiy  intc'resting  arc  the 
keen,  clear  impressions  which  Miss  Hrunti?  received  ol  the 
great  world  into  which  her  genius  had  introducc'd  her.  The 
tale  of  her  love  and  marriage,  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  narrated  very 
delicately  and  touchingly  :  liard  must  the  heart  b(*  which  cun 
read  it  without  the  deepest  sadiics.s.  At  first,  her  father  would 
not  hear  of  Mr.  Nicholls  marrying  his  daughter,  and  the 
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loving,  submissive  child  quietly  yielded.  By -and -bye  he 
relent(‘d,  and  for  a  few  happy  months  sunshine  rested  on  her 
liitherto  clouded  pathway.  Her  marriage  did  not  separate  her 
from  her  father.  No  ardent  lover  could  have  persuaded  her 
to  leave  him.  Mr.  Nicholls  became  curate  of  Haworth,  and  all 
three  lived  together  in  the  parsonage.  She  loved  her  husband, 
and  knew  tliat  she  had  his  love.  But  only  a  few  months  passed 
by,  and  again  death  had  crossed  the  threshold.  On  the  dlst 
of  March,  1855,  she  exclaimed  to  her  husband,  “Oh  !  I  am  not 
going  to  die,  am  I  ?  lie  will  not  separate  us ;  we  have  been  so 
happy.  These  were  her  last  words. 

Of  her  near  kindred,  only  lier  father  and  husband  were  left 
to  follow  her  to  the  grave  :  sisters  and  brother  had  been  laid  in 
the  dust  before  her.  But  ncarlv  every  house  in  the  village  sent 
one  of  its  members : — 

“  Among  those  humble  friends  who  passionately  grieved  over  the 
dead,  was  a  village  girl  who  had  been  seduced  some  little  time  before, 
but  who  had  found  a  holy  sister  in  Charlotte.  She  had  sheltered 
her  with  her  help,  her  counsel,  her  strengthening  words ;  had 
ministered  to  her  needs  in  her  time  of  trial.  Hitter,  bitter  was  the 
grief  of  this  poor  young  woman  when  she  heard  that  her  friend  was 
sick  unto  death,  and  deep  is  her  mourning  until  this  day.  A  blind  girl, 
living  some  four  miles  from  Haworth,  loved  31  rs.  Nicholls  so  dearlv 
that,  with  many  cries  and  entreaties,  she  implored  those  about  her 
to  lead  her  along  the  roads,  and  over  the  moor-paths,  that  she  might 
hear  the  last  solemn  words :  ‘  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust ;  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  ” 

Few  and  evil  were  the  days  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  The  great 
law  of  compensation  was  illustrated  once  more  in  her  history: 
God  gave  her  great  powers  and  many  sorrows.  But  let  not  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  genius  complain  of  their  destiny,  or 
wonder  at  it.  They  need,  and  they  have,  a  severer  discipline 
than  others:  if  they  patiently  endure  their  distresses,  resolutely 
struggle  against  their  difticulties,  overcome  troubles  by  holy 
strength  and  faith  in  God,  instead  of  trying  to  forget  them  in 
wild  self-indulgence,  they  will  possess,  when  life  comes  to  a 
close,  a  moral  nature  distinguished  for  power  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  an  intellect  enriched  with  wealth  and  splendour. 
Goodness  and  genius  may  go  together  :  and  when  they  do, 
uuiversid  gratitude  and  admiration  arc  their  inheritance  in  this 
world  ;  the  bri  •jhf  est  crowns,  the  loftiest  thrones,  and  the  most 
illustrious  duties,  in  the  world  to  come. 
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The  litBratiirG  of  Gorniany,  unlike  tluit  of  our  own  eountry,  ia  not 
subject  to  the  ebb  niul  How  ot  poriodiciil  sejiaous.  Kvery  (juarter 
briiis^s  its  (juota  ot  new  productions,  and  the  press  of  Ocrinanv,  iu 
summer  as  in  winter,  is  teeming  with  the  results  of  profound  studies. 
Each  public  man  professionally  engaged  in  science  and  in  literature 
contributes  his  share,  and  the*  young  dorenfrs  of  the  univer¬ 

sities  are  tast  tilling  the  ranks  ot  tlieir  seniors  who  are  removed  by 
death.  Since  our  last  (Quarterly  Ee\  iew  we  have  read  with  sorrow' 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Professor  Movers,  of  Pn*slau, 
whose  work  on  Phamicia  we  then  introduced  to  our  readers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  great  monument  of  a  life  of  study  rmnains  incom¬ 
plete,  and  w'e  fear  that  if  even  manuscript  note's  are  left,  a  scholar 
sullicieiitly  competent  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  can  scarct'lv  be 
found.  But,  if  our  knowledge  of  Plnenician  antiepiities  is  in  danger 
of  remaining  for  a  lime  stationary,  the  study  of  Bgypt,  its  history 
and  science,  is  daily  attracting  more  attention.  We  shall  at  present 
only  notice  a  very  interesting  brochure  by  J)r.  Max  Uhlemann,  of 
Gottingen,  on  the  “Astrology  and  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Plgyptians.”^  It  is  well  known  that  these  sciences  had  their 
homo  in  Egypt  and  Chald.x'a.  In  the  former  country,  they  wen?  traced 
to  Thoth,  probably  the  god  of  that  name.  Of  course,  astronomy  was 
the  basis  of  astrology,  as  it  was  necessary  before  determining  the 
nativity  of  an  individual  accurately,  to  observe  jn  what  sigfi  and  in 
w'hat  relation  to  other  planets  that  of  the  nativity  stood.  I)r.  Uhle¬ 
mann  treats,  first,  of  tlie  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians ; 
secondly,  of  the  hieroglyphic  or  symbolic  maniu'r  in  which  they  were 
W'ont  to  note  their  calculations  ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  astrological  rules 
and  inferences  drawn  by  them.  Jt  is  unnecessary  to  entc'r  into  further 
detail,  and  wo  shall  only  briefly  notice  a  few  interesting  particulars. 
The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  seven  planets:  tin?  Sun  (Itji, 
or  Ke),  the  Moon  (doh).  Mercury  (Thoth),  V’enus  (Nephthys  or 
Surot),  Mars  (Molech),  Jupiter  (Ammon),  and  Saturn  (Kephan  or 
Kemphan — Acts  vii.  4J).  With  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  in  reply  to  some  who  have  attempted  to  convert  the 
Egyptian  Saturn-service  into  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  that  the  god  in 
question  was  the  representative  of  the  power  of  destruction, — an  id«a 
totally  opposed  to  that  of  Judaism.  The  Egyptian  y(‘ar  consisted  of 
3G5  days— a  full  year  being  intercalated  afU'r  years ;  it  was 

divided  into  three  seasons,  each  of  four  months,  during  which  the 
sun  was  observed  to  stand  in  one  of  the  twelve  signs,  denoininated 
also  by  the  Egyptians,  hotnics.  Originally,  the  Egyptian  we(‘k  con¬ 
sisted  not  of  Veven,  but  of  ten  days.  To  the  curious  we  would  spe- 


^  Oniivlziigc  <U*r  AHtronoinie  und  AHtrologio  der  Alteii  tu!Hondfi-H  drr  .Kg^  pter. 
Von  Dr.  Max  Ulileinaiiu,  Docuuteu  zu  Gottingen.  Leipzig:  Otto  Wigand.  1867. 
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cially  reconiinend  Dr.  Uhlemanii’s  analysis  of  the  rules  of,  and  the 
defence  8t*t  up  by  its  advocates  for,  astrology.  It  is  remarkable  how 
long  it  retained  a  hold  upon  some  of  the  greatest  minds.  Perhaps 
the  natural  tendency  to  fatalism,  which  characterizes  a  certain  class 
of  minds,  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  this  than  the  alleged  accuracy 
of  astrological  predictions.  Dr.  Uhlemann  shows  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  most  famous  astrological  coincidences  of  antiquity  depended 
upoii  a  misstatement  of  dates. 

In  our  last  review  we  promised  to  introduce  to  our  readers  some 
works  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  theologian  and  the  historian. 
We  hasten  to  redeem  our  pledge,  at  least  in  part,  and  so  far  as  our 
limited  space  will  allow.  Probably  the  greatest  work  undertaken  by 
the  Protestant  church  on  the  Continent,  next  to  the  reprints  of  the 
Fathers  and  Keformers,  is  the  “  Keal  Encyclopedia  for  Protestant 
Theology,”  edited  by  Dr.  IJerzog,  of  Erlangen.*  This  work,  in  w  hich 
the  ablt’st  theologians  of  the  Continent  take  part,  is  designed  to 
treat  of  every  subject — exegetical,  doctrinal,  historical,  and  j)ractical 
— in  which  Protestant  theology  or  the  Protestant  church  is  inte¬ 
rested.  The  names  of  those  to  whom  the  various  articles  have  been 
entrusted  would  of  themselves  be  a  sullicient  guarantee  for  the 
thoroughness  and  the  soundness  of  the  information  conveyed. 
Hitherto,  six  and  a-half  volumes  have  appeared.  The  last  part 
(first  half  of  Vol.  Vll.)  commences  the  letter  K.  We  have  iiad 
abundant  opportunity  during  the  appearance  of  the  work  to  consult 
its  articles,  and  have  uniformly  found  that  the  information  which 
they  conveyed  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  trustworthy  cha¬ 
racter.  Manifestly,  the  w  riters  have  had  access  to  the  latest  sources  of 
information.  A  very  valuable  feature  in  tlie  work  is  that  each  article 
gives  a  compk»te  list  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  AVe  notice, 
especially  in  the  last  part,  the  articles  on  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  ; 
Joshua^  by  Dr.  Eaumgarten ;  on  Irenaus,  by  Kling;  on  Ireland,  by 
Klose;  on  Edward  Irvim/,  by  Kostlin  ;  on  Ita/i/,  by  Cunitz  and  Klose  ; 
on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Oehler;  on  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Lauderer ;  on  the  Canons  and  Decretals  ;  and  on  Kant, 
by  Ulrici.  The  article  on  Charles  V.  is  also  very  good.  Those  on 
the  Kahbala  and  Carlstadt  contain  little  that  is  original  in  point  of 
investigation.  For  the  sake  of  our  churches  vve  could  have  w  ished 
that  a  similar  undertaking  had  been  commenced  in  Britain  ;  or,  if 
none  of  the  “  trade  ”  were  found  sufliciently  enterprising  for  this,  that 
we  should,  at  least,  be  furnished  with  a  good  translation  of  Herzog’s 
work.  However,  the  only  means  of  access  to  this  Protestant  Ency¬ 
clopedia  possessed  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  German, 
is  through  the  condensed  American  translation  of  Dr.  Bomberger.^  In 


*  Ueal-Kiu'yklojudie  filr  Protestantische  Theologie  iiiid  Kirche.  In  Verbindung 
nut  vielon  Pnitcstuntischen  Theolngen  uiid  Gelelirteu.  Heniusgegeben  von  Dr. 
Herzog,  Professor  zu  Erlangen.  Stuttgart  u.  Hamburg  :  Rudolf  Bessor.  1854 — 57. 
(64  volumes.) 

^  The  Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia,  being  a 
condensed  Trauslatiou  of  Herzog’s  Real- Encyclopedia.  With  additions  from 
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the  fibstriict,  we  hn,ve  no  objection  to  condensed  trjinsljitions,  provided 
we  can  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  condenser.  Indeed,  the 
dithculty  experienced  by  many  Kiiglish  readers  in  mastering  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  (xerman,  arises  fully  as  much  from  the  literalness  of 
the  version,  as  from  the  supjmsed ‘ineompeteney  of  the  translator. 
Every  nation  has  its  mental  iciiosyneracies,and  hence  its  peculiar  mode 
of  presenting  thought.  Certainly,  if  our  choice  should  lie  between 
a  translation  of  the  character  which  our  (Jerman  friends  would 
designate  as  Jiearheitum/,  and  a  painfully  literal  version,  we  should 
not  remain  long  undecided.  In  sucira  case,  the  work  of  the 
translator  would  also  become  more  distinctively  literary,  while 
the  character  of  the  translations  themselves  would  improve.  Hut 
to  return  to  Dr.  Homberger’s  version  of  Herzog’s  Encyclopedia,  of 
which  three  parts  lie  before  us,  we  are  sorry  that  w'e  cannot  give  it 
our  un(|ualilied  commendation.  A  good  inany  mistakes— perhaps 
printer's  errors— occur  in  its  pages.  Indeed,  they  are  so  numerous 
as  seriously  to  impair  the  value  of  the  book.  Besides,  the  condensa¬ 
tion  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  always  of  the  most  judicious  character. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  work  may  improve  as  it  proceeds,  and  wo 
promise  duly  to  report  progress  to  our  r(*aders.  Before  h'aving  this 
subject,  we  notice  the  appearance  of  a“  Biblical  Dictionary  for  Popular 
Use,”  of  which  the  first  three  parts  (nearly  the  half  of  the  book)  are 
before  us.*  The  execution,  entrusted  to  an  association  of  able  and 
pious  divines,  is  good,  and  the  })rice  very  moderate.  The  theological 
cast  of  the  articles  is  moderately  Lutheran.  To  the  notice  of  the 
“  Staats-Lexicoii  ”  in  our  last  review’,  we  have  this  time  to  add  that  of 
a  kind  of  “Appendix  to  Brockhaus’s  Conversations- Lexicon,”  of 
which  a  first  part  has  appeared.*  The  work  in  (juestion  is  meant  to 
discuss  subjects  of  present  interest,  and  to  give  notices  of  events 
or  of  the  lives  of  persons  wdiich  had  not  been  describtal  in  the  hut 
edition  of  the  “  Conversations- Lexicon.”  Jn  the  present  part,  the 
articles  of  most  general  interest  are  those  on  the  Canal ization  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  on  Count  de  Morny.  The  former  of  these 
especially  deserves  tlie  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  subject.  After 
describing  the  route  of  Indian  commerce  in  ancient  times,  and 
during  the  IMiddle  Ages,  the  author  fully  explains  the  project  of  Mr. 
Lesseps,  and  urges  its  advantages  as  compared  with  all  otlier  possible 
routes  to  India.  Jle  is  evidently  an  advocate  of  the  French  project, 
and  would  fain  convince  English  readers  of  its  suitableness  for 
mercantile  purposes.  Count  de  Morny  is  not  discussed  in  the  most 
loving  style,  nor  certainlv  does  he  dcserv’e  it,  it  his  character  be  that 
traced  by  the  writer  of  the  article. 

We  have,  in  our  last,  adverted  to  the  great  historical  work  of 


ether  sources.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Boinberger,  D.D.,  assisted  by  distinguished 
Theologians  of  various  denominations.  E<linhurgh  :  1 .  and  T  .  Clark. 

*  Rihlisches  Worterlmch  fiir  das  Christliclie  Volk  :  Alphabetisches  Handbuch 
zur  Fdrtlerungin  der  Kenutnisa  der  Heiligen  Schrift.  Fiir  alle  Ribelleser.  Stutt¬ 
gart  und  Hamburg  :  U.  Besser.  1856. 

»  Unsere  Zeit.  Jahrbuchzum  Conversatinns-Lexicon.  In  Monatliohen  Ileftcn. 
Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  1857. 
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Scliloaser,  edited  and  partly  reea&t  by  Kriegk,of  which  the  eighteenth 
and  last  volume  of  the  text  has  recently  appeared.®  The  history  is 
brought  down  to  the  second  banishment  of  Napoleon.  This  work 
was  expressly  designed  for  the  German  people,  and  it  certainly 
deserves  the  cordial  reception  which  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
have  given  to  it.  liberal  in  its  political  views,  thorough  and  impar¬ 
tial  in  its  historical  information,  and  especially  rich  in  the  sketches 
of  the  state  of  society,  literature,  and  science  during  each  period 
described,  it  can  lay  full  claim  to  general  acknowledgment,  the  more 
80  as  the  lowness  of  its  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
many.  Of  course,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  always  approving 
either  the  views  of  the  author  or  his  tone.  Fain  would  we  see  an 
historical  work  similar  to  that  of  Schlosser  written  for  and  adapted 
to  the  British  nation.  Another  historical  work  of  considerable 
interest  and  of  original  research,  is  that  by  (xiesebrecht  on  the 
Keigns  of  the  German  FmjK'rors,”’  of  which  Vol.  I.  and  part  of  Vol. 
11.  have  appi'ared.  The  latU'r  commences  with  a  description  of  the 
Germanic  empire  after  the  death  of  Otto  111.,  and  continues  its 
history  during  the  heyday  of  Germanic  imperial  power  under  Henry 
11.  and  C  onrail  II.  The  book  abounds  in  most  interesting  sketches, 
among  which  we  reckon  those  of  the  preparation  for  an  ecclesiastical 
reformation ;  of  the  activity  aiul  death  of  the  celebrated  missionary, 
8t.  Hrun,  and  other  topics  of  similar  interest. 

Passing  from  secular  to  ecclesiastical  history,  we  have  the  usual 
complement  of  works  on  this  subject.  On  a  former  occasion  wo 
have  adverted  to  I’rofessor  Gams’s  continuation  of  the  French  work 
of  the  Abbe  de  Herault-Bercastel.^  Of  the  latter  (which  in 
French,  appeared  in  24  vols.),  a  German  compendium  had  been 
formerly  published.  Professor  Gams  takes  up  the  thread  of  history 
at  the  year  1800,  and  carries  it  down  to  1848.  It  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  this  period  of  renaissance  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
church,  olVers  most  inviting  materials  to  an  Ultramontane  pen.  The 
church,  which  during  the  period  of  the  Kevolution  and  immediately 
after  it,  had  been  so  fearfully  weakened  in  political  influence  and  in 
pow(T,  now  gradually  regained  her  strength,  and  by  identifying  her¬ 
self  with  despotism,  obtained  more  than  her  former  ascendancy  in 
continental  FurojH*.  Coincident  with  this,  and  like  a  wave  of  the 
same  movement,  we  observe  throughout  the  world  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  towards  the  medianal.  It  is  matter  of  painful 
notoriety  what  amount  of  sympathy  this  tendency  has  eidisted 
within  the  Protestant  church,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 
Professor  Gams  is  decidedly  Ultramontane.  It  is  remarkable  how 
thoroughly  this  party  has  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Austria.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  the  work  under  notice, 

•  K.  C.  Sohloiver’s  Weltgeschi elite  fiir  das  Deutsche  Volk.  Unter  Mitwirkung 
des  Verfasst'ra  WarWitet  von  (».  L.  Kriegk.  18  Vols.  Frankfurt-a.-M.  IS.'iG. 

^  (leschichte  d.  Di'utsidien  Kaiserzeit.  Von  Wilhelm  Oiesehrecht.  2  Vols. 
Rr.uinsohwoig  :  C.  A.  Sch\vet.«chke  n.  Sohn.  1857. 

"  Die  Goscliichtc  d.  Kirohe  C'hristi  im  19ten  Jahrhuiulerte.  (Fortsetzung  d. 
Kiivhen-Gosch.  d.  Bcraut-Ilcrastol).  Von  Dr.li.  Gams.  3  vols.  Innsbruck:  Wagner. 
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although  printed  at  Innsbruck,  is  full  of  the  most  violent  antagonism 
to  tlie  ])olicy  of  the  liberal  Kniperor  Joseph  11.  and  his  su(*cessor 
Jjeopold.  ^  Hut,  as  the  |)eriod  ot  the  Kmperor  Francis  is  approached, 
blame  is  itnputed  no  longer  to  that  monarch,  but  to  his  ministry. 
The  only  ground  ot  antagonism  to  the  policy  so  censun'd,  is  that  of 
the  suppression  ot  monasteries.  Dr.  (rams’s  mode  of  reading  history 
is  sometimes  sutliciently  curious.  To  us  he  appears  occasionally 
to  read  it  backwards,  as  when  he  identifies  the  continued  existence 
of  Spain  with  its  strict  adherence  to  Catholicism.  However,  on 
many  grounds,  we  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  make  church 
history  their  special  study.  They  will  find  in  it  many  interesting 
notices  and  much  important  material.  While  referring  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  aflairs  in  Austria,  wo  take  the  opportunity  of  introducing  to 
our  readers  one  of  the  few  theological  works  wfiich  issue  from  the 
Frotestant  press  of  that  country.  Dr.  Hoskolf’s  “  lictters  on  Hebrew 
Antiquities”®  would  be  undeserviug  of  more  than  mere  mention,  were 
it  not  that  they  are  the  production  of  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
Protestant  Seminary  in  Vienna,  to  which  the  training  of  the  Austrian 
Protestant  clergy  is  exclusively  committed.  The  scientific  value  of 
the  book  is  absolutely;///,  whether  in  respect  of  originality  or  depth; 
and  the  style  is  in  that  laboured  strain  which  characterized  the 
h(‘Uett~lettret(  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  reminds  one  of  ]H)wdcrcd  wigs, 
ruffles,  and  silver  buckles.  Hut  what  is  more  serious  than  these 
defects,  is  a  sad  want  of  the  distinctively  Christian  element.  So  far 
as  we  have  had  patience  to  peruse  this  work,  there  is  no  allusion  in 
it  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  Christ.  Even  sacrifices,  and  with 
them  the  passover,  arc  idealized  and  deprived  of  their  peculiar  nde- 
rence  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  AV’^e  have  often  heard  it 
stated  that  Jtationalism  was  the  favourite  mode  of  Protestant  deve¬ 
lopment  with  Ultramontanes.  Certainly,  a  better  prospect  for  suc¬ 
cessful  jiroselytizing  could  scarcely  be  afforded,  if  the  Protestant 
church  withholds  from  her  adherents  the  bread  of  lift*,  and  atteriqits 
to  nourish  them  upon  the  cold  and  empty  abstractions  ot  lu'artless 
speculation.  Itationalism  has  laid  deej)  hold,  on  tho  Protestiuit 
church  of  Austria, — perhaps,  in  part,  a  revulsion  to  an  opposite 
extreme  from  the  superstition  around.  Aow'  that  evangelical 
religion  has  gained  the  ascendancy  in  (icrmany,  we  cherish  the 
ho[)e  that  its  influence  will  extend  to  Austria.  (  onsidcrablc 
interest  must  always  attach  to  the  Evangelical  Seminary  at  A  ienna, 
and  we  can  only  express  a  fervent  wish  that  we  may  soon  meet 
w'ith  a  more  decidedly  orthodox  work  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  iVotestants  in  that  empire  niust  look  for 
their  future  teachers..  The  mention  of  Hebrew  antiquities  natu¬ 
rally  calls  up  notice  of  an  appendix  and  additions  to  C  avedoin  s 
“  Hiblical  Numismatics,”  translated  from  the  Italian  by  AN  erlhof. 

»  Die  Hebriiischen  Alterthilmer  in  liriefen.  V(m  Dr.  (J.  O.  Uoskofl,  Prof,  an  ifer 
K.K.  Evang.  Theol.  Fak.  in  Wien.  Wien:  Rraumuller. 

liiblische  Nuniiriiratik,  otler  Erkliining  <ler  in  der  Heil.  Sclirift  erwahnten 
altcn  Miinzen,  von  D.  Celestino  Cavedoni.  Aua  deni  Jtalienischen  ubersetzt  und 
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Cavcdoni’s  book  required  some  such  supplement,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  description  of  some  interesting  coins  lately  noticed,  especially  bv 
De  Saulcy.  Occasionally,  the  somewhat  rash  statements  of  the  French 
savant  are  controverted  and  refuted.  On  one  or  two  points,  howevtT,  we 
confess  ourselves  unconvinced  by  Cavedoni.  We  may  especially 
mention  that  the  circumstance  of  the  inscription  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Jlar-Cochba,  dating  from  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem,  does  not  by 
any  means  convince  us  that  the  latter  city  was,  during  tiie  last 
revolutionary  war,  in  any  sense,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jews. 
Historical  data  are  opposed  to  this  hypothesis,  and  the  inscription  in 
question  may  be  accounted  for  either  on  the  general  ground,  that  the 
deliverance  of  Palestine  might  be  termed  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  else 
that  Har-Cochba  wished  to  imitate  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabee, 
which  had  borne  a  similar  legend.  AV  e  cordially  recommend  the 


(jcrman  version  of  Cavedoni’s  Numismatics  to  all  who  are  interested 


in  Biblical  antiquities.  Before  passing  from  ecclesiastical  history,  we 
notice  two  small  publications  which,  if  not  directly  belonging,  are  at 
least  kindred,  to  it.  The  brochure  of  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  well 
known  as  the  writer  of  some  works  translated  into  English,  is  written 
with  the  ability  which  characterizes  his  other  productions.  ]f  his 
descri[)tion  of  the  “  Sepulchres  of  the  Bomish  Pontiffs,”  “  does  not  add 
much  to  our  historical  lore,  or  to  our  means  of  ascertaining  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  various  pontiffs,  it  is  instructive  in  some 
other  respects.  The  graves  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  inscriptions  on 
them,  give  an  insight  into  the  estimate  in  which  they  were  held  by 
their  cotemporaries,  and  afford  to  the  historian  the  opportunity  of 
briefly  sketching  the  lives  of  the  pontiffs.  A  dark  enough  record, 
and  an  humbling  account  it  is,  which  Gregorovius  opens  up. 
There  lies  Alexander  A  I.,  the  father  of  Ca'sar  Borgia,  of  scandalous 
memory,  in  an  obscure  chapel,  his  remains  having  been  removed  by 
Julius  11.  from  their  sarcophagus.  The  latter  stands  empty  and 
without  inscription  in  the  grottoes  of  the  A'atican.  Jlere,  also,  lies 
Innocent  X.,  known  for  his  nepotism,  and  whom  those  he  had  so 
much  befriended  in  life,  allowed  to  die  unnoticed,  and  to  be  buried 


without  bestowing  on  him  even  the  ordinary  attentions  of  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Here  also  rest  the  rmnains  of  Clement  XIV.,  who  probably 
fell  a  victim  to  his  measures  against  the  Jesuits;  and  here  an  empty 
coffin  hirms  a  memento  mori  to  the  present  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  other 
publication  to  whicli  we  refer  is  the  biography  of  Alatthew  Claudius, 
by  William  llerbst.^'  The  “  AVandsbeck  Alessenger,”  as  he  was  called, 
from  the  nom  de  plume  which  he  had  adopted,  has  become  almost  an 
historical  persomige,  from  the  religious  influence  which  he  exercised 
on  the  popular  mind  of  his  cotemporaries.  To  many  of  our  readers 


init  Zuslitzon  ver«ehrn,  von  A.  von  Werlhof.  2ter  Theil,  Auhang  und  Nachtriige. 
Hannover:  Hahn.  18r»6. 

l>ie  (irahnialer  der  Rdmischen  Piipsto  :  Historische  Studie.  Von  Ferdinand 
Uiregonivins.  I.eipzig  :  F.  A.  Hrockhaus.  1857. 

Matthias  ClaudiuH,  der  Wandsbecker  Bote.  Von  Wilhelm  Herbst,  Gotha: 
F.  A.  IVrthea.  1857. 
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he  IS  also  known  as  the  father  of  the  excellent  Caroline,  the  wife  of 
1  erthes.  ^Matthias  Claudius  was  born  on  the  15th  Auj^ust,  1740,  in 
a  >illa^e  near  liubeck.  Jhe  pastoral  ollice  was  almost  hereditary  in 
his  father  s  family  and  bodily  wtMikness  alone  prevented  the  subject 
ot  this  inenioir  from  entering  on  the  same.  The  life  of  t^laudius  may 
be  divided  into  two  periods — that  preceding,  and  lliat  succeeding,  his 
decision  on  religious  questions.  His  stay  at  the  university  was  not 
characterized  by  anything  remarkable,  and  his  first  attempt  at  liteia- 
ture  (made  about  tlie  same  period)  is  almost  below  im‘di(.KTity,  both 
in  point  of  tliought  and  style.  After  his  return  from  dena,  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  Klopstock,  and  experienced  the  powerful 
influence  of  that  master-mind.  But  the  impulse  winch  he  received 
was  rather  literary  than  religious.  AVe  find  him  next  at  Hamburg 
and  at  Wandsbeck,  supporting  himself  with  dilliculty  by  newspaper 
contributions  and  translations.  He  forms  a  romantic  attachment  to 
a  peasant  girl,  who,  as  his  wife,  proves,  according  to  the  best  tes¬ 
timony,  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  ])oet  Voss  becomes  his 
neighbour,  and  the  description  how  the  friends  spend  their  time — 
musing,  poetizing,  dreaming,  talking,  and  enjoying  the  family  happi¬ 
ness  of  Claudius — is  perfectly  idyllic.  Besides,  Herder  and  Lessing  are 
among  the  friends  of  our  iMessenger.  At  that  time  his  influence  over 
the  (lerman  people  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  fact  that  he 
familiarly  conversed  with  them  from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  in  lan¬ 
guage  not  only  intelligible,  but  peculiarly  their  own.  Claudius  had 
not  brilliant  talents  nor  high  poetic  gifts,  but  he  emimmtly  possessed 
geniality,  honesty,  and  truthfulness;  while  a  vein  of  (juiet  satire  gave 
zest  to  liis  simple  effusions,  d'he  aj)plications  of  his  friend  Herder, 
at  last  procured  him  a  situation  in  J)armstadt.  Here  the  President 
M  oser  had  conceived  the  somewhat  romantic  design  of  reforming 
the  country  by  throwing  oj)en  the  floodgates  of  an  uiu'xampled 
official  philanthrojiy.  A  special  commission  was  a|)j)ointed  to  search 
out  all  possible  grievances,  and  to  point  out  any  possible  improve¬ 
ment.  Of  this  commission,  Claudius  was  the  lit(‘rary  member,  and 
for  a  time  edited  its  orgjin.  The  commission  inaugurated  its  labours 
bv'  an  addn'ss  to  the  pcMqile,  which  to  us  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
ofllcial  confessions  of  ])ast  sins  and  professions  of  a  future  un¬ 
limited  paternal  goyernmental  benevoleuct*,  c(*rfainly  seems  sufli- 
cientlv'  (‘xtravagant.  d'he  labours  ot  the  commission  end(*d  as  might 
have  been  exjiected,  in  disaj)pointmenf  and  mutual  rt'crimination. 
Claudius,  who  was  w'eary  of  town  life  and  not  adaptiMl  for  any 
continuous  employment,  was  glad  to  return  to  his  \\  aiidsbeck 
ridreat,  where  literature,  farming,  and  at  last  a  Danish  pension,  formed 
the  means  of  sustenance  to  himself  and  his  numerous  family.^  Jiut 
before  leaving  Darmstadt,  a  great  change  had  takmi  place  in  our 
author.  A  dangerous  illiH‘ss  had  brought  him  to  look  death  (or  as 
lie  calls  him,  friend  Hain),  in  the  face,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
henceforth  his  life  and  his  activity  were  devoted  to  those  subjects 
which  make  life  useful  and  death ‘happy.  In  an  age  where  to  be 
Christian  was  to  expose  oneself  to  scorn  and  persecution— where 
Itatioiuilisin  had  attained  almost  its  climax,  Claudius  was  decided 
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and  uncompromising.  According  to  him,  reason  and  morality  only 
conduct  us  to  a  barrier  'which  nature  cannot  surmount.  Morality,  he 
says,  leads  indeed  to  religion,  but,  in  few  words,  just  as  poverty  and 
want  lead  to  the  door  of  the  rich  man.  Deeply  he  felt  the  want 
of  righteousness  within,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  of  domestic  peace.  He 
says ; — 

‘‘A  noble  slave  within  tliee  lives 
To  whom  thou  freedom  owest.” 

But  especially  did  he  love  to  dwell  upon  the  Person  of  the  Saviour. 
His  intiuence  for  good  was  very  great;  and  although  he  possessed 
neither  the  depth  nor  the  ])ower  of  his  friend  Hamann  (called  the 
Magician  of  the  North),  he  has  probably  done  fully  as  much  as  any 
other  person  in  calling  forth  popular  sympathy  on  behalf  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  religion.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  in  the  house  of  Perthes, 
January  21st,  1815.  In  some  respects,  the  composition  of  this 
biogniphy  does  not  come  up  to  our  idea :  there  is  a  want  of  clearness, 
of  conciseness,  and  of  vigour  about  it.  But  the  subject  is  such  as  to 
interest  the  student  of  chureh  history. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Lechler  on  the  “Apostolic  and  Post- Apostolic 
Age,"*^*  forms  a  passage  from  ecclesiastical  history,  strictly  so  called, 
to  dogmatics  and  exegesis,  'fhe  book  owes  its  ongin  to  a  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  Teyler  society  (connected  with  the  ]\iennonites  in 
Holland)  to  give  a  prize  to  the  best  essay,  which,  while  acknow  ledging 
any  ditVerences  that  might  exist  between  the  teaching  of  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles,  shoidd,  at  the  same  time,  slunv  the  essential  agree¬ 
ment  btdween  them  and  the  Jo'wish  and  Gentile  churches.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Tiibingen  school  of  criticism  has,  of  late  especi¬ 
ally,  laboured  to  show,  that  there  were  essential  dillerences  between 
the  Pauline  form  of  Christianity,  as  represented  by  the  Gentile 
churches,  and  that  of  the  other  apostles  as  received  among  Jewish 
converts.  The  essav  of  Dr.  Lechler,  altliough  we  do  not  in  every 
ptnnt  commit  ourselves  to  it,  deserves,  indeed  the  prize  which  has 
been  aw  nfded  to  it,  and  the  honour  of  a  translation  into  our  language. 
His  stand-])oint  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Schmidt  and 
Messner.  To  the  latter,  our  readers  will  remember  we  have  adverted 
in  our  last  review.  The  method  pursued  in  the  work  before  us  is 
eminently  judicious  and  satisfactory.  After  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
mode  in  w  hich  the  gospel  was  preaehed  before  the  conversion  of  Paul, 
the  views  of  that  apostle  are  analyzed  and  traced  through  his  various 
Epistles.  Dr.  Lecliler  arranges  the  teaching  of  Paul  under  two  great 
particulars — that  of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  (which,  in  his  opinion, 
torms  the  central  point  of  Paul’s  teaching),and  that  of  sin  andgrace.  In 
a  third  section,  the  views  of  James,  of  Peter,  and  of  John  are  analyzed; 
while  a  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  show’  the  essential  agreement 
between  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  notwithstanding  the  marked 
ditfercnces  subsisting  between  them.  The  book  abounds  in  passages 


**  Das  AjHtstolisohe  uiul  NacbiUK)8toli8che  Zcitalter  niit  RiickHiebt  aufl’nUT- 
8chitHl  und  F'iiibeit  in  l^'lire  uiid  LeWu.  Dargestellt  vou  Dr.  G.  V.  Leibler. 
♦Stuttgart :  Rudolf  lk‘88er. 
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of  the  doopost  iiitcrt'st ;  nor  do  we  ever  renieinber  liavin^  read  a  more 
vivid  delineation  ot  the  leading  points  in  the  teaeliin^  of  the  various 
apostles,  or  a  inort*  able  ex])osition  ot  the  essential  aji^reennent  between 
♦lames  and  Paul,  than  that  olfered  by  Dr.  Jieehh'r.  Indet'd,  to  our 
mind,  the  data  would  have  warranted  evtm  fuller  iiifiTtmet's  than 
those  dra^yn.  Jlesides  the  analysis  ot  the  apostolie  teaching,  the  book 
also  contains  an  iiupiiry  into  the  state  and  mutual  relation  of  dewish 
and  (lentile  churches,  both  durinj^  the  aj)08tolic  and  the  post-apostolic 
age.  A\  e  would  call  the  attention  of  the  theological  ])ublic  to  the 
"uork  under  review;  with  the  caveat  which  we  have  olfered,  thev  will 
find  it  a  most  useful  addition  to  their  library. 

Kindred  in  character,  but  more  purely  in  the  interest  of  dogmatics, 
is  the  work  of  Professor  Gess,  of  the  Mission  Seminary  at  Basle,  on 
the  “  Doctrine  ot  the  Person  ot  Christ,  as  developed  from  the  Self- 
Consciousness  of  Christ,  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Apostles.”'*  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  C^hristian 
in  its  tone.  The  yiethod  followed  is  purely  exegetii*al.  Jn  gt'iieral, 
this  is  a  kind  ot  treatise  which  unfortunately  has  as  yet  but  few' 
])arallels  in  the  theological  literature  of  our  country.  Jiiblical 
theolo(fif,  if  we  have  received  a  right  idea  of  the  subject,  consists  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible-text,  with  the  view’  of  deducing  from  it  dog¬ 
matic  inferences.  Jt  ditfers  from  ordinary  dogmatics  in  this  sense, 
that  in  the  latter  a  doctrine  is  stated,  explained,  vindicated,  and 
then  confirmed  by  Scripture  testimony,  while  in  the  former,  the  text 
of  Scri[)ture  itself  is  the  primary  ohject  of  study,  and  doctrines  are 
deduced  from  it,  either  in  their  historical  or  logical  connexion.  In  the 
book  before  us,  the  author  first  discusses  the  self-consciousness  of 
♦Tesus,  the  confession  of  the  dewish  church,  and  the  testimony  of 
Paul  and  dohn  concerning  the  Son  of  (Jod.  ^J’he  personality  of  the 
Holy  (ihost,  and  the  eternal  generation  of  the  tSon,  are  lu'xt  deducetl 
from  ScriptuiH*.  Part  JJ.  tn'ats  of  the  true  humanity,  of  tin?  sinless- 
ness,  and  of  the  glory  of  desus  while  on  c‘arth ;  Part  111.,  of  the 
glory  and  of  the  true  humanity  of  desus  in  heaven,  and  of  his  otlices 
there;  J*art  IV.  details  the  history  of  the  humiliation,  life,  and 
dcvelo|)ment  of  Christ,  and  his  final  glory  ;  l*art  V.  reduces  these 
facts  to  their  ultimate  principles.  We  have  been  much  ph*ased  with 
the  spirit  which  the  book  breathes,  and  the  laborious  and  careful 
inquiry  which  it  embodies.  A  very  ditferent  jinMluction  is  Dr. 
Volkmar’s  “  Keligion  of  desus  and  its  First  Develojiment,  viewed  in 
the  Light  of  ^loderii  Science.”"^  Tlie  book  is  dedicate<i  to  the  Che¬ 
valier  JLinsen,  and  attempts  to  follow  in  the  track  which  the  lattiT 
w'orks  of  that  writer  have  opened  up.  Our  readers  w  ill  remember  our 
brief  analysis  of  w  hat  threatens  to  become  a  new  school,  but,  in  re¬ 
ality,  is  a  mixture  of  Kationalisin  and  Pantheism,  with  a  strong  dash 

Die  Lehre  von  tier  I’ersoii  Ghristi,  entwickolt  aiii  dein  Stm>HtlM*wiiMtiieiii 
Christi,  iiTid  siuh  dem  Zeiignisae  der  AiM)Ktel.  Von  Wolfgang  Fried.  (iesH.  liasel : 

Bahninaier.  IS^t).  . 

“  Die  Religion  Je.su  und  ihre  erste  Lntwickelung,  njujh  dcin^  gegeiiwaHigen 

Stande  der  VViHseiiBchaft.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Volkuiar.  Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brotkhaus. 
1857. 
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of  sentimentalism,  couclied  in  the  pliraseology  of  orthodoxy.  Dr. 
Volkmar  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  doctrines  of  our  faith ;  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  and  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — mean¬ 
ing,  by  that  term,  not  the  gospels  which  our  critical  knight  subjects 
to  a  most  ruthless  warfare — are  idealized.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
we  may  mention  that  while  Paul’s  account  of  the  Kcsurrection  is 
retained,  it  is  wholly  spiritualized  and  explained  as  analogous  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses  in  the  book  of  lievelation. 
It  is  dillicult  to  recognise  anv  similitude  to  the  ordinarily  received 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  the  gospels  as  we  have  been  wont  to  road 
them,  in  the  tangled  remains  which  Dr.  A'olkmar  sets  before  us. 
W^ithal,  it  were  amusing,  if  not  so  painful,  to  think  of  the  self-con¬ 
fidence  with  which  criticism,  so  novel  and  startling,  is  broached  with 
such  an  air  of  certitude,  and  yet  with  so  entire  an  absence  of  proof 
of  any  kind  in  its  favour.  Surely,  criticism  like  this,  which  wants  even 
the  decided  negation  of  outspoken  antagonism,  cannot  for  any  length 
of  time  exist  in  Germany;  nor,  let  us  hope,  be  capable  of  being  trans¬ 
planted.  To  our  remarks  on  works  on  dogmatics,  we  will  only  add  a 
notice  of  StramptV’s  collection  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Luther 
bearing  on  ^larriage.*®  These  are  arranged  after  a  ccTtain  ])lan, 
j)refaecd  and  annotated  by  the  editor.  \\  e  imagine  the  book  is 
rather  of  value  as  an  historical  curiosity  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

Among  exegetical  productions,  we  can  find  space  for  only  two  no¬ 
tices.  ])r.  Kudolf  Stier,  the  well-known  commentator,  has  published 
a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  “  ^leyer’s  Translation  of  the  Jbble.” 
The  movement  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  had  taken  place 
in  (icrmany  long  ere  it  commenced  in  our  own  country.  There,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  call  for  it  was  infinitely  more  urgent 
than  here.  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  defective 
and  inaccurate  in  the  extreme.  It  very  frequently  either  distorts 
the  sense  of  the  original,  or  at  least  greatly  weakens  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  ,1.  P.  von  Clever  undertook  to  publish  a  cor¬ 
rected  edition  of  Luther’s  i^ible  for  popular  use.  The  plan  which 
he  followed  was  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible ;  to  leave 
the  general  cast  of  the  German  Bible  untouched,  and  to  attempt 
adaj)ting  his  emendations  to  the  general  style  of  Jaither’s  version. 
In  this  he  succeeded  about  as  well  as  we  suppose  any  theologian 
could  have  done.  There  were  exce])tions  to  this  version  also :  some 
objected  that  it  corrected  too  much ;  others,  that  it  corrected  too 
little.  Among  the  latter  is  Dr.  Stier,  who  has  now  given  to  the 
public  a  revised  edition  of  Meyer.  We  suspect  that,  however  valuable 
some  of  his  suggestions  and  emendations,  this  edition  will  no  more 
supplant  that  of  Luther,  than  did  that  of  Meyer.  Dr.  Stier  has 
many  qualifications  which  recommend  him  to  the  confidence  of  the 

**  l>r.  Martin  Luther  uoher  die  Khe,  aus  Dr.  M,  Luther’ii  Schriftoii. 
ZuKiUimienf'etra^en,  ^^ordnet,  und  init  Iteinerkungen  vorselien.  Von  H.  L.  von 
Straiupff.  Ih'rlin :  lUvker.  IS.'iT. 

**  Die  Hil>el,  o<ler  die  panzp  Heilige  Schrift.  :  Alton  und  Neuon  Tostaments. 
Dr.  M.  Liithor'e  Uel*enk‘tz\ing,  naoh  Dr.  J.  F.  Moyer.  Nocbuialsaus  dem  Gnindtext 
berichtigt,  vou  Dr.  li.  Stier.  Bielefeld.  ISaC. 
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public ;  and  while  we  would  not  ooiuniit  ourselves  to  this  or  any 
other  emendated  version,  as  supplanting  our  authorized  translations, 
we  gladly  recognise  the  advantages  ottered  to  the  Hihle-student 
in  the  present  case.  These  are  the  adoption  of  a  minimum 
number  of  corrections ;  the  retention  of  the  general  cast  and  style  of 
the  authorized  version  ;  the  exegetical  acumen  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  lowness  of  the  j)rice  (r)s.  Gd.), 
which  places  this  j)uhlication  within  the  reach  of  Jhhle-readers  gene¬ 
rally.  Ewald’s  “  Translation  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul”*^  partakes  of  the  learning — and  the  rashness — of  the  criticism  of 
that  tiavanf.  His  stand-point  is  well-known.  The  present  commen¬ 
tary  is  purely  exegetical.  AVitliout  entering  on  partimdars,  we  may 
notice,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  entirely  relegated  as  spu¬ 
rious.  According  to  our  author,  the  only  real  fragment  of  that  Pauline 
production  is  to  he  found  in  Komans  xvi.  3 — 20.  uno  disce 

omnei^,  may  he  said  of  such  criticism.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
an  enthusiasm  and  a  sincerity,  as  well  as  an  amount  of  learning, 
about  Ewald,  which  favourably  distinguish  him  from  the  mass  of 
those  who  follow  in  his  wake.  We  may  notice  as  unusual,  to  say  the 
least,  and  somewhat  disturbing  to  the  reader,  that  Ewald  discards 
the  ordinary  mode  of  marking  substantives  in  (lerinan  by  capital 
letters.  Nor  are  we  (juite  sure  that  we  always  understand  the 
rationale  of  his  accentuation.  This  may  be  the  appropriate  place  to 
notice  the  work  of  one  of  Ewald’s  numerous  disciples  :  Dr. 
Eisenlohr’s  “Israel  under  the  Kings,”*®  can  lay  little  claim  to  depth 
or  originality.  When  we  say  that  the  views  of  the  author  coincide 
ill  the  main  with  those  of  Ewald,  our  readers  will  infer  that  thev 
may  neither  expeet  deep  ajiprcciatioii  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  ’I’esta- 
ment,  nor  what  is  commonly  and  rightly  called  “  soundiu'ss,”  in  the 
history.  Put,  it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Eisenlohr  shares  Ewald’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testanumt — as  ho 
understands  them.  The  work  also  shows  that  the  author  has  read 
much,  and  made  use  of  the  latest  investigations  into  the  liistory  of 
I^luenieia,  Assyria,  kc.  A  production  much  more  thorough,  is  J)r. 
llerzfeld’s  “  History  of  Israel  from  the  Destruction  of  the  First 
Temple  to  Simon  ^laccabet*.’ 1’he  tirst  volume  appeared  in  1HI7,  and 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Israel  to  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  second  Temple.  The  second  volume  appeared  in  18r»r>,  and  the 
third,  this  year.  The  most  valuahle  features  of  the  work  are  its 
extensive  literary  notes  and  appendices,  which  oiler  an  immense 
amount  of  information  on  the  literature,  the  manners,  and  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  as  gathered  from  Talmudical  and  other  Jewish 


Pie  Sondsclireiben  dea  Apoatels  Paiilua.  UelH*r8et/t  mid  Erklart  von  U. 
EwaM.  Giittingen  :  Dietericli.  1S57. 

Das  Volk  Jarael  unter  der  Herscliaft  der  Kdiiige.  Kin  lUdinig  /air  Ein- 
fiihning  in  die  neiieni  *Ver8.  e.  organ.  AnffaHHiing  d.  Isr.  (iench.  Von  J)r. 
EiHenlolir.  2  Vols.  I^eipzig :  Rrandwtetter. 

(leHchichte  <Ie8  Volkea  Ihi-jicI,  v<ni  Zertdrung  des  eraten  Teinplea,  Ida  ziir 
Einnetzung  des  Mackabiiera  Schiniou.  Von  Pr.  L.  Herzfeld.  6  \  ula.  Nord- 
hausen.  1857. 
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and  ancient  sources.  With  the  scientific  value  of  this  work  we  are 
deeply  impressed,  but  its  arrangement  is  such  as  to  unfit  it  for 
popular  use.  Its  historical  and  otlier  criticism  is  often  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  In  short,  it  requires  study,  and  discriminating  study.  The 
book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  make  Jewish  history  their  study, 
and  it  allbrds  rich  historical  material.  The  result  of  eighteen  years 
of  labour,  it  deserves  acknowledgement  even  though  we  most  decidedly 
differ  from  the  fundamental  views  of  the  author.  It  may  be  added 
that  Dr.  llerzfeld  is  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

Under  the  head  of  sermons,  we  have  to  notice  Dr.  l^riickner’s 
hrochxire  on  the  ‘‘  History  of  the  Temptation,”"'  being  sermons 
delivered  in  the  Protestant  church  at  Home, — an  able  and  orthodox 
contrihiition  towards  the  elucidation  of  that  subject.  The  Sermons 
of  Professor  Steinmeyer,^"  (of  which  Part  IV.  lies  before  us)  are 
among  the  ablest  specimens  of  German  pulpit-eloquence  with 
which  we  remember  to  have  met.  The  jiower  of  these  discourses  lies 
not  in  their  word  or  ffgure  eloquence,  but  in  the  depth  and  richness 
of  their  thoughts.  AVe  refer  here  especially  to  the  ingenious  and 
striking  view  of  the  effect  of  Christ’s  death  on  his  church,  ])re- 
sented  irom  the  text,  “  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone,  &c.”  The  preacher  shows  how  Christ’s 
death  really  constitules  the  of  his  life  to  the  world,  and  with  it 

the  opening  of  the  fountain  of  life.  He  also  gives  prominence  to 
the  fact  that,  in  undergoing  the  death  of  the  cross,  Jesus  had 
special  regard  to  the  honour  set  before  him,  in  virtue  of  which  every 
knee  should  how  to  him,  and  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
be  preached  in  his  name.  A  deeply  practical  vein  runs  through 
these  discourses.  The  author  frecpiently  refers  to  the  object  of 
Christ’s  d(‘ath  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men;  but  we  confess 
we  should  have  liked  that  more  marked  tone  and  emi)hasis  had  been 
given  to  this,  the  sacriticial  character  of  the  work  of  the  Kedeemer, 
which,  in  our  da  vs  at  least,  mav  be  ranked  as  the  ariicuhis  stantis 
aut  cadent  is  ecclesiie. 

Among  works  on  philosophy  we  may  enumerate  a  sixth  volume  of 
the  beautifid  translation  of  IMato’s  Works,  by  H.  Aliiller.'^’  The 
text  is  enriclu‘d  with  annotations  and  introductions  by  Steinhart. 
The  voluiue  contains  the  Tinucos  and  Kritia^s'  together  with  the 
following  (nrobahly  spurious)  Platonic  productions :  MenexenoSy 
Theatfcsy  and  the  liicah.  Another  work  which  will  excite  consider¬ 
able  interest  among  Continental  and  Pritish  philosophers,  is  the 
jmblication  of  the  collected  works  of  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Schelling.*^  J’he  edition  is  divided  into  two  iiarts  i  works  previously 


l>io  Vorsuchuiigsgeschichte,  iiiiseres  Herrii  Josu  Uhri.stL  Kin  Exegetisch* 
psychologisiher  Versuch  iu  Vii*r  Retniolitiiugoii.  Vou  Dr.  G.  Briickner.  Leipzig: 
Vogel.  1S57. 

Ik'itriige  /.uui  SchriftverstiindiiiSs  in  Predigton.  Vou  Dr.  F.  I..  Steinmoyer, 
Pri'f.  <ler  I'lieol.  4  I'arts.  Berlin.  IS.'IT. 

**  Plat<*n’8  Hamintliehe  Werke.  UeLersetzt  von  H.  Miiller,  niit  Einleituugen 
iH'gloitct.  \  (»n  K.  StiMiduirt.  Vol.  VI.  Leijtzig  :  F.  A.  Brockhiuis.  IS.*)?. 

F.  NN.,l.vou  i>ehelling’8  sliiniutliche  Werke.  Zweite  Abtheiluug.  Vol.  1. 
Stuttgart  ;  CotU.  1656. 
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published,  and  those  hitlicrto  unpublished.  The  volume  before  us  is 
the  first  ill  the  latter  class,  and  contains  his  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  ^tytholo^v  and  on  Kational  Philosophy.  The  first  ten  lectures 
treat  of  the  former,  the  other  fourteen  of  the  latter.  Those  who,  like 
us,  have  been  privileged  to  hear  any  ot  tliese  lectures,  will  never 
forget  the  thrilling  efiect  which  their  delivery  produced  on  the 
crowded  audience  that  thronged  the  lecture-room.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  analyze  either  the  tendency  of  Schclling’s  philosophy,  or  the 
merits  of  these  lectures.  We  may  be  allowed  to  remitid  the  reader 
that  part  of  this  volume  (which  has  been  well  edited  by  one  of  the 
author’s  sons)  contains  the  last  things  which  Schelling  penned.  We 
venture  to  say,  that  in  every  respect  this  volume  will  be  found 
deserving  the  attention  which  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  from  the 
philosophical  public. 

The  limits  of  our  space  prevent  our  noticing  all  the  works  which 
lie  for  review  on  our  study-table,  and,  indeed,  from  fulfilling — at  least 
this  month — all  the  promises  which  we  had  made  to  our  readers. 
But  we  cannot  part  from  them  without  noticing  an  autobiography 
interesting  from  the  insight  which  it  afibrds  into  the  literary,  moral, 
and  educational  state  of  Germany  during  the  lirst  half  of  the  present 
century,  and  for  the  remarkable  success  which  attended  its  author 
during  life.  Dr.  G.  Eilers,  the  first  part  of  whose  “  Pilgrimage 
through  Life,”'^'"*  lies  before  us,  rose  from  being  the  child  of 
a  peasant,  in  an  obscure  village  of  the  most  obscure  part  of 
Germany,  to  be  a  Prussian  councillor  of  state.  The  history  of  his 
childhood  is  interesting,  as  revealing  to  us  scenes  amid  the  peasant- 
life  of  Oldenburg,  which  remind  us  of  olden  times  in  Germany. 
Sturdy,  independent  peasants,  not  unlike  what  are  called  in  Scotland, 
“bonnet  lairds,”  hold  the  soil,  and  transmit  it  to  their  eldest  sons. 
Simplicity  of  manners  and  Christian  piety  characterize  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  mother  of  Eilers  was  pious ;  his  father  partook  somewhat 
of  the  so-called  enlightenment  which  had  become  the  prevailing 
theological  tendency  of  that  age.  Dr.  Eilers  introduces  us  to  speci¬ 
mens  of  pastors  which,  we  hope,  were  rare  even  among  the  Balionalists. 
An  irresistible  desire  to  become  an  educated  man,  which  his  father 
charitably  characterized  as  madness,  led  liim  gradually  to  push  his 
way,  till  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  .lever,  where  the  celebrated 
historian  Schlosser  became  his  teacher.  To  this  now  so  well-known 
historian,  the  youth  was  under  the  deepest  obligations.  After  h‘aving 
the  gymnasium,  Eilers  had  meant  to  study  theology  ;  but  the  state  of 
the  church  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  any  sinetTe  man  to  entiT 
the  clerical  ofiice.  The  Kationalistic  reaction  against  dead  orthodo.\y 
had  then  reached  its  climax.  To  be  Christian  was  sufficient  to  expose 
one  to  scorn  and  persecution.  Even  Lessing  was  not  sufficiently 
sound  for  these  Bationalists  ;  Sender  was  scouted  wlien  he  attempted 
to  refute  the  statement,  that  the  author  of  Christianity  did  not  mean 
to  make  himself  King  of  the  .lews.  Connected  with  this  movement 


Meine  Wanderung  durclis  Lebeii.  Kin  Heitrag  ziir  innern  GcmcIi.  d.  ErHt«ii 
Halfto  d.  ly  Jahrhuiuiertd.  Vou  Dr.  Ci.  Eileni.  Leii»zig  :  F.  A.  lirockhuuH. 
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were  the  utopian  philanthropic  plana,  by  which  the  world  was  to 
be  regenerated.  The  French  Kevolution  separated  the  parties,  and 
drove  them  to  opposite  extremes ;  the  most  extravagant  desj)otism 
and  the  most  extravagant  liberalism  were  arrayed  against  each  other. 
As  an  instance  of  the  religion  fashionable  at  this  time,  a  superinten- 
dant-general  writes  in  the  year  1781,  to  his  clergy,  admonishing  them 
when  preaching  the  truths  which  Jesus  had  first  imported  from  the 
8ag(*s  into  common  life,  “  at  least  to  mention  his  name  as  a  witness, 
and  out  of  gratitude  towards  that  noble  man.”  In  1810,  Filers  came 
to  Heidelberg.  Here  he  met  first  with  the  poet  Voss,  who  warmly 
recommended  him  to  attend  the  lectur(‘s  of  Paul  us.  The  persomll 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  teaching,  of  that  hero  of  Kationalism,  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  youth.  It 
was  otherwise  with  Daub,  who,  before  his  perversion  to  Hegelianism, 
exercised  the  most  salutary  influence  upon  his  students.  Put,  above 
all,  Neander  had  just  commenced  his  activity  in  Heidelberg,  and 
attracted  crowded  audiences.  Soon  after  his  arrival.  Filers  resolved 


to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  teacher.  Accordingly,  he 
entered  the  philological  seminary  then  under  the  direction  of 
Kreutzer,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  “Symbolic  and  31ythology.” 
Another  interesting  personage  was  the  philosopher  Professor  Fries, 
so  well-known  for  his  opposition  to  the  then  prevailing  school. 
Passing  over  the  personal  reminiscences  of  student  life,  which  those 
nctpiainted  with  (Jerinan  life  will  find  deeply  interesting,  we  meet 
I’alers  again  at  (lottingen,  where  he  attends  the  lectures  of  Heeren, 
JManck,  and  the  naturalist  Tychsen.  An  interesting  episode,  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  period,  is  that  connected  with  the  religious  inquiries 
which,  in  the  ciise  of  Filers,  led  to  humble  faith, — in  that  of  a  fellow- 


student,  to  despair,  and,  when  coupled  with  other  disappointments, 
to  suicide.  From  (icittingen.  Filers  went  as  tutor  to  Frankfort  into  a 


patrician  family,  where  he  found  a  lasting  home  by  marriage  with 
one  of  the  daughters.  Frankfort,  the  great  commercial  capital  of 
Central  Germany,  was  at  that  time,  even  more  than  at  present,  the 
scene  of  mental  as  well  as  of  material  activity.  If  the  gentlemen 
specially  devoted  themselves  to  business,  the  society  of  the  ladies 
seems  to  have  been  all  the  more  charming.  During  the  great 
French  war,  their  sympathies  were  patriotic  to  a  degree,  while  their 
more  prudent  lords  managed  to  swallow  their  feelings  for  the  sake  of 
their  intert‘sts.  The  stay  at  Frankfort  was,  in  our  opinion,  more 
useful  to  Filers  than  the  university  curriculum.  He  not  only  received 
there  that  culture  which  only  the  society  of  well-informed  ladies 
can  impart,  but  met  in  familiar  converse  with  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  Germany.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention 
Stein,  afterwards  Prussian  minister,  a  man  equally  famed  for  ability, 
and  known  for  firmness,  probity,  and  Christian  principle.  But  we 
must  hasten  to  a  close.  From  Frankfort,  Filers  went  as  teacher  to 
the  newly  established  school  at  Bremen.  The  description  of  the 
society  there  is  even  more  interesting  than  that  at  Frankfort.  But 
here  our  volume  leaves  us  just  as  Filers  is  married,  and  has  received 
a  call  to  become  director  of  a  new  gymnasium  in  one  of  the  Khine 
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provinces.  There  we  may  perhaps  meet  him  in  our  next.  AVe  can¬ 
not  bring  ourselves  to  drop  the  pen  without  giving  an  extract 
describing  the  first  appearance  of  Neander  as  a  teaclier.  It  seems 
that  his  weakly  torm  and  helpless  manner,  as  he  walked  tlu‘  streets, 
between  his  two  sisters,  who  seemed  afraid  that  he  would  fall,  had’ 
excited  the  scorn  of  the  students,  who  thronged  the  h‘cture-room  to 
hoot  him  down  at  his  first  appearance :  “  The  young  docent  entered 
the  room  modestly,  and  almost  tottering,,  lie  asceiuh*d  tlie  cliair 
somewhat  as  an  innocent  person  would  the  scaffold.  It  took  two  or 
three  minutes  before  he  could  sufUciently  collect  himself  to  com¬ 
mence.  But  what  he  then  slowly  and  painfully  uttered,  so  fully  dis¬ 
closed  to  those  who  were  cajiable  of  ap|)reciating  it,  a  nohle  mind  and 
deep  feeling,  that  a  counter-demonstration  on  their  part,  soon  put 
the  noisy  spirits  in  the  back-seats  to  flight.  Keander  was  able  to 
finish  his  lecture,  and  a  number  of  students  accompanied  him  on  his 
return  to  his  lodgings.”  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  activity 
of  one  whom,  even  at  jiresent,  we  may  safely  class  with  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  fathers. 

Without  trammelling  ourselves  with  promises  for  the  future,  wo 
may  at  least  hold  out  to  our  readers  the  prosjiect,  that  to  make  up 
for  past  deficiencies,  we  will,  in  our  next,  introduce  to  their  notice 
some  of  the  less-known  German  theological  Keviews. 


Lituiujical  PuHiTY,  ouu  UiQiiTFUL  Inhkiutanck.  Hy  John  C.  Fifilier,  M.A.,  of 
the  Muhlle  Temple,  ihimiltoii,  Adums,  &  Co.  1807. 

The  author  of  this  volume  (containing  (>(>7  pages)  has  investigated 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  with  a  large  amount  of  labour  and 
patience  ;  and  those  who  shall  give  it,  as  we  have  done,  a  candul 
perusal,  must  certainly  exercise  a  measure  of  the  same  (pialitics. 
But  those  subjects  well  deserve  attention,  more  esjiecially  from 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  to  many  of  whom,  as  well 
as  to  many  Nonconformists,  we  are  persuaded  this  treatise  will 
develope  facts  of  which  they  are  very  imperfectly  aware.  Ft  is  the 
author’s  object  to  show  that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England 
greatly  need  material  revision,  ile  writes  as  an  attached  member 
of  that  communion  ;  but  he  proves  by  a  largo  examination  of  its 
history,  and  citation  of  many  autliorities,  that  its  liturgical  services 
have  been,  since  the  first  age  of  the  Keformation,  altered  in  points  ot 
great  importance.  '  Jt  is  shown,  particularly,  that  the  ofFice  of 
baptism,  the  communion  service,  and  the  catechism,  hare  been,  since 
the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.,  all  subjected  to  retrogressive  changes  ; 
above  all,  by  the  last  revision  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  author 
dwells  largely  on  the  contrast  between  the  catechism  of  1503,  and 
that  now  taught,  which,  as  he  fully  shows,  is  distinguished  by  its 
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“  sacramentalism.”  “  Out  of  twenty-fve  questions  of  which  the 
catecliism  now  consists,  no  less  than  aeventeen  relate  exclusively  to 
the  nature  and  efllcacy  of  the  sacraments.”  “It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  the  catechism,  as  it  now  stands,  the  Sacred  Oracles, 
considered  as  an  inspired  code  of  relij^ious  belief,  are  completely 
oversiiadow  ed  by  the  prominence  given  to  a  patristic  sclieme  of  sacra¬ 
mental  theology”  (p.  203).  We  apprehend,  however,  that  while  the 
author  earnestly  advocates  revision  and  “  Liturgical  Purity,”  a 
majority  of  tlie  Anglican  clergy  will  be  rather  confirmed  than 
shaken,  by  his  exposition  of  past  changes,  in  their  adlierence  to  the 
present  structure  of  liturgical  services.  They  will  say,  we  fully 
expect  that  the  retrograde  movements  complained  of  were,  in  reality, 
but  a  fit  and  commendable  return  from  innovations  which  had  been 
carried  much  too  far ;  that  those  hasty  and  rash  approaches  to  the 
doctrines  of  (Jeneva  were  most  rightly  corrected  in  a  subsequent 
age  ;  and  that  the  present  offices  of  the  church,  as  a  whole,  contain 
and  exhibit  the  true  and  sound  theology.  Not  a  few  would  go 
beyond  this,  and  hold  that  the  actual  system,  both  of  ordinary  and 
sacramental  forms,  needs  to  be  yet  more  modified  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  by  a  still  further  recession  from  the  creed  of  those  whom  they 
deem  to  be  misnamed  “  Evangelical.”  The  author,  while  sensible  to 
the  great  dilliculties  which  his  proposal  of  revision  must  encounter, 
entertains  hope  from  opinions  expressed  in  convocation,  with  regard 
to  abbreviation,  the  addition  of  certain  new^  forms,  and  a  withdrawal 
of  Apocryphal  lessons;  but  these  proposals  involve  no  question  of 
doctrine.  It  appears  to  us  that  such  a  fundamental  revision  as  the 
author  desires,  can  only  be  expected  on  the  formation  of  a  free 
cur  ueii, disposed  to  carry  out  their  Evangelical  reforms  more  fully  and 
unctpiivocally  than  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  as  the  national  church 
is  now  constituted,  would  approve  or  sanction.  The  present  position 
of  the  “  Evangelical”  minority  will  certainly  not  appear,  to  themselves 
or  others,  the  less  difficult  and  embarrassing  from  the  statements  and 
reasonings  of  this  volume. 

DiviNK  Ukseuvk;  or,  (’hristiauity  in  Relation  to  our  Mental  Moods.  By  the  Rev. 
.loAi‘ph  I’arker,  Banbury  :  preached  before  the  Northamptonshire  Sunday 
School  Union,  in  College-Street  Chapel,  Northampton.  London:  Judd  & 
(ilaa.'4.  1JS57. 

Tins  is  a  remarkable  sermon — in  its  title,  in  its  text,  and  in  its  mode 
of  treatment — sufficiently  so  to  justify  our  making  it  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  notice.  The  passage  of  Holy  Writ  selected  by  the  preacher 
is  that  contained  in  the  (Jospel  of  St.  Luke,  xxiii.  S — 11  :  “And 
when  Herod  saw  .lesus,  he  was  exceeding  glad;  for  he  was  desirous 
to  see  him  of  a  long  season,  because  he  had  heard  many  things  of 
him :  and  he  hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done  by  him,  <fcc.” 
rrom  these  w  ords  are  deduced  the  inference  that  “  all  subjects 
reveal  themselves  according  to  the  mental  mood  in  which  they 
are  examined;”  that  “the  Divine  being  discriminates  our  mental 
moods ;  ”  and  that  “  certain  mental  moods  deprive  men  of  the  richest 
blessings  of  Christianity.”  The  persons  who  are  possessed  of  these 
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\ itifitcd  moods  nro  specified  as:  1.  ]\re]i  of  violent  personal  antipa¬ 
thies.  2.  Men  of  larn^e  speculative  curiosity.  3.  Men  who  acce[)t 
Kationalisin  as^  their  highest  guide.  4.  Men  who  delight  in  moral 
darkness.  Ot  these  it  is  further  alfiriued  iu  general,  that  they' 
“  resort  to  opposition,”  as  illustrated  in  “the  historv  of  inlidelity^ 
bigotry,  and  persecution.”  The  practical  application  of  the  disi  •our  so 
to  the^  matter  especially  before  the  ])reacher,  is  summed  up  iu  tho 
three  following  points:  1.  lhat  the  Iliblo  is  (iod’s  .appointi'd  repre- 
sentatiy’c.  2.  lhat  the  llible  must  be  a|)proached  in  a  svmpatlu'tic 
spirit,  That  we  are  responsible  for  our  manner  of  reproducing 
the  Bible.  AVe  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  a  dry  skeleton 
of  a  discourse  which,  in  its  integrity,  resembles  the  good  kino  of 
Pharaoh’s  dream,  being  “  well-favoured  ”  and  “  fat-tleshed.”  It  is 
graceful  in  outline,  succinct  in  garb,  Ix'ains  with  a  warm  and  sober 
intelligence,  and  is  worthy  alike  of  the  preacher  and  of  the  occasion. 
]\lr.  Parker  has  our  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  successful  career  as 
an  expositor  and  defender  of  Christ’s  holy  (Jospel. 


Real  ITappinf.ss;  or,  ilio  Pliilanthroinst.  l\v  Protliosia  S.  Klton.  (Run  aiul 
Read  Lil)rary.)  liondoii:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  t\). 

Tins  book  is  indeed  what  its  title  professes.  It  details  tho  attempts 
of  a  Christian  ])hilanthroj)ist,  spiritually  and  temj)oralIy,  to  better 
the  condition  of  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact. 
“  Eeal  Happiness”  is  not  a  sforj/  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  plot  with  a  regular  drnounnrnf.  The  jirin- 
cipal  personages  are  Mr.  l)’-\ rev,  his  sister,  and  his  children.  Mr. 
D’Arcy  is  a  Christian  gentleman  settled  in  Irel.and,  and  tho  story 
is  rather  meant  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinary  life  and  tho 
pursuits  of  the  D’Arcy  family  and  their  friends,  than  ponrtraying 
impossible  adventures,  hairbreadth  escapes,  desperate  love-scenes, 
et  hoc  yenus  omne.  AV^e  can  safely  recommend  the  book  as 

wholesome  and  instructive  reading.  One  main  feature  in  it  i.s 
the  full  discussion  of  the  princij)al  social  and  religious  questions 
agitated  in  our  days.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mrs.  Klton  to 
state  that  in  some  of  her  views  we  cannot  concur.  We  cheerfully 
add  that,  if  we  are  not  convinced,  it  is  not  because  her  views 
are  not  supported  by  as  able  arguments  as  we  belie v('  can  ho 
pleaded  on  her  side  of* the.se  questions.  'J’hus,  we  do  not  rememb»?r 
naving  seen  what  is  commoidy  known  as  the  “Peace  (Question,” 
more  amply,  moderatedy,  or  ably  discussed  than  in  this  voluim*.  It 
we  still  hold  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  war  is  not  only  lawfid, 
but  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  Christian  continuing 
the  profession  of  arms,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  any¬ 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  volume  under  review.  What  has  especially 
struck  us  while  reading  it,  was  the  distinct  individuality,  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vivacity,  of  the  writer,  coupled  with  deep  moral  sympathy 
in  the  great  social  ])robleins  of  our  day,  and  with  high  Christian 
princi])le;  sometimes  a  vein  of  satire  against  the  morbi(l  tendencies 
around  appears  in  her  pages.  We  have  said  suflicient  to  interest  our 
VOL.  I. — N.s. 
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readers  in  “Real  Happiness.”  Would  that  many  who  seek  after  it 
w'ould  follow’  her  advice.  ^Irs.  Elton  is  not  a  writer  soon  to  drop 
the  pen  :  we  shall,  therefore,  cherish  the  hope  of  meeting  her  again 
in  similar  departments  of  literature. 


A  System  of  Physical  Geography;  c<mtiiining  a  Description  of  the  Natural 
Features  of  the  Land  and  Water,  the  Phenomena  of  the  Atmosphere,  and  the 
Distrihutiou  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life ;  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on 
the  l*hy;jjc{d  Geography  of  the  United  States.  By  D.  M.  Warren.  The 
wliole  emV>ellished  with  numerous  Engravings,  and  illustrated  by  several 
Copper-plate  ami  Electrotyj)ed  Maps  and  Charts,  drawn  expressly  for  the 
work  by  James  H.  Young.  London  :  ►Sampson  Low',  Son,  and  Co.;  Philadel¬ 
phia :  Cowperthwait  &,  Co.  1857. 

This  title-page  sulUciently  describes  the  contents  of  the  volume. 
IMr.  Warren,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Con¬ 
tinental  and  British  w  riters,  among  the  latter  speeilVing  Petermaim 
and  Milner,  whose  arrangement,  he  says,  has  been  generally  adopted, 
and  in  some  cases  their  language  has  been  used.  Though  prepared 
specially  for  the  United  States,  it  is  not  less  fit  for  use  in  this 
Ci)uutry ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  appears  to  comprise 
within  less  than  one  hundred  quarto  pages,  a  well-digested  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  and  phenomena  relating  to  a  very 
interesting  study,  which  in  our  school-days  could  scarcely  be  said, 
except  in  a  very  limited  sense,  to  be  a  branch  of  education  at  all. 
Besides  the  maps  and  illustrations,  a  series  of  questions  is  appended 
to  every  section,  which  adds  to  its  value  for  scholastic  purposes. 


Poems.  P*y  Einmeliiie  Ilinxmau.  Lomlon  :  Longmans. 

Tins  is  a  volume  of  true  and  most  sweet  poetry,  charming  alike  in 
thought  and  in  embodiment.  The  sentiments  are  ahvays  good  and 
pure ;  the  imagery  is  such  as  seems  to  glow’  spontaneously  from  tho 
subject,  and  tlie  diction,  exquisitely  simjile  and  unallectcd,  is  never 
wanting  in  dignity.  While  reading  the  book  w’o  have  exulted  in  tho 
thought  that  another  poet  is  amongst  us.  VV^e  should  like  to  sustain 
our  opinion  by  extracts,  but  the  poems  are  such  beautiful  wholes,  that 
wo  should  wrong  them  by  presenting  parts  to  our  readers.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  not  injuriously  give  the  follow’ing  detached  lines 
from  the  noble  poem  entitled  “  Crescentis.”  The  metaphors  are 
applied  to  duty: — 

“  Fair  Angel,  from  whose  gleaming  feet, 

The  silver  cord  is  still  unwound. 

That  guides  through  all  the  ma/.y  tracks  of  life.” 

“  Chain  on  whose  links  in  lightning  current  dart 
The  missions  of  the  AV'ill  Divine, 

And  the  consenting  answers  of  man’s  heart.” 

Me  think  AVordsworth  would  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
follow’er — not  imitator — in  the  homage  she  renders  to  duty.  Those 
w  ho  need  retreshment  for  heart  and  mind  cannot  do  better  than  opt  u 
this  volume. 


lUKJKS  KECKIVilD.  Ct>l 

Hints  to  a  Young  Ugvurness  on  beginning  a  School.  London :  Wei-theini 
&  Macintosh. 

"\V  h  iiiost  cordially  rccoiiiiiiciid  this  little  book.  Its  principles  arc 
the  hi^licst  and  best,  and  the  advice  j^iven  is  in  ^eni'ral  excellent, 
thoii^di  of  course  many  of  the  details  must  vary  in  applicability 
accordinjr  to  circumstances.  The  remarks  on  “moral  traininit”  are 
admirable,  and  the  presentation  of  Christian  motive  and  CMiristian 
supports  to  the  consideration  of  the  p^overness,  very  beautiful  and 
striking.  1  he  little  book  is  adapted  cipially  to  those  en^a^ed  in 
urivate  tuition.  It  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  has  herself 
known  the  pressure  of  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  profession.  Her 
sympathy  will  be  most  acceptable  to  those  similarly  occupied,  who 
may  often  have  longed  in  vain  for  such  sympathy  and  aid  in  their 
arduous  life.  They  will  feel  that  one,  at  least,  ap^pnriates  both  the 
(lifllculties  and  the  dignity  of  thm’r  position,  and  would  fain  help  them 
to  fill  it  worthily.  W  e  wish  a  copy  of  this  tract  (whose  vioney- 
value  is  but  sixpence)  were  in  the  hand  of  every  young  governess. 

Hum  F.LV  WoHOS  ANO  SoNGS  FOR  WuHKlNG  M  KN  AND  WoMKN.  Ity  tho 
Charli  s  MarsfiMll,  Diinteriiiliiic.  I’ait  I.  Wives  and  Mothers.  Tart  11. 
Y'oiiiig  Women.  Kdinhiirgli  :  Constable. 

AWk  I'lave  only  to  n'grt't  that  the  songs  which  form  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  portion  of  tln'si*  excellent  little  volumes  being  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  are  unintelligible  to  our  Ihiglish  cottagers,  ddn*  prose  parts 
are  replete  with  good  counsels,  based  on  ri'ligious  j)rinciplcH,  and 
given  in  a  familiar  manner;  and  we  should  hail  the  ap])carance  of 
similar  hrochurvs  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  working  classes 
in  this  country. 

Marian  Fai.com:  r  ;  or,  Stars  in  tlu;  Darkness.  Hy  E.  H.  W.  Bath;  Binus 
&  (jio(»d\vin;  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

Tnouoii  we  cannot  congratulate  the  author  on  having  produced  a 
wcll-arraimed  storv,  vet  we  can  recommend  the  volume  as  an  enter- 
taining  one,  and  as  containing  passages  of  considmable  beauty,  while 
the  religious  sentiments  are  such  as  meet  our  cordial  approbation. 


"^loolis  Jiccfibfb. 

ALbotfs  (J.  S,  C.)  Ilisforv  of  Henry  IV'.  of  France  and  Navarre.  232  pp.  Knight  *  .‘*on. 
Address  to  Mr.  Peter  Piiular,  <L’C.  1(»  pp.  Wanninster:  George  F.  Palmer,  Market  Place. 
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